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= Creative styling: an inherent müalitj of Azrock floors. An. óytétànding 
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Cover Noxzema WAREHOUSE (page 148) 
Photo: Ezra Stoller Associates 


Frontispiece WALL DETAIL, Expo LABORATORIES (page 168) 
Photo: Robert Perron 
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EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL FEATURES 


THE ARCHITECT’S ROLE IN INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS: 


ALUMINUM-WRAPPED ROLLING Мил: Alroll Aluminum Plant, Oswego, New 
York; Whittlesey & Conklin, Architectural Consultants for Mill, Architects 
for Office Building and Gate House 


Mr. BuxNELUS Facrories: Willow Park Center, Farmingdale, Long Island; 
Whittlesey & Conklin, Architects 


WAREHOUSE ron Emoutients: Warehouse. Noxzema Chemical Company, 
Cockeysville, Maryland: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, Architects 


SELECTED DerarL: Wall Section, Warehouse, Noxzema Chemical Company 


NUCLEUS or AN ELECTRONICS CENTER: International Headquarters for Ampex 
Corporation, Redwood City, California; John Carl Warnecke & Associates, 
Architects and Planning Consultants 


VALUABLE SERVICE TO THE CLIENT: INDUSTRIAL WORK OF VIN- 
CENT KLING: 


MINIATURE CIRCUITS: Westinghouse Molecular Electronics Laboratory, Anne 
Arundel County, Maryland 


Space Equipment: Daytona Beach Facility, General Electric Company, Day- 
tona Beach, Florida 


Steam Power: Paradise Steam Generating Plant, Muhlenberg County, Ken- 
tucky 


Hyproetectric Power: Mohammad Reza Shah Pahvali Dam, Khuzestan 
Provinee, Iran 


FORTRESS FOR PHARMACEUTICALS: Endo Laboratories, Garden City, 
New York: Paul Rudolph, Architect 


DENTAL OPERATORIES: INTERIOR DESIGN DATA 
MAYAN STONE-AGE MASONRY by Forrest Wilson 
FAIL-SAFE DESIGN by William Zuk 


SELECTED Пета: Curtain Wall, Alroll Aluminum Plant 
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MECHANICAL ENGINEERING CRITIQUE: Heat-by-Light 
By William J. McGuinness 


SPECIFICATIONS CLINIC: Teaching Specifications—Part I 
By Harold J. Rosen 
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By Bernard Tomson and Norman Coplan 
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VIEWS 


“P/A Observer? Applauded 


Dear Editor: I sat down and read an architectural magazine 
for the first time in ages—specifically, the SEPTEMBER 1964 
P/A—and was delighted to see the new section, “Р/А OB- 
SERVER." I think the article on Louis Kahn’s work was 
thoughtfully done. 

I also enjoyed the article on Mr. Birkerts, although 
I find it a little tiresome listening to all the same obvious 
things being mouthed over and over again with slight varia- 
lions. It seems to me that Vitruvius said it all, and every- 
thing else has merely been minor elaboration on his prin- 
ciples. In any event, I think the real problem that con- 
fronts architecture today is how to raise the general level 
of competence among architects, rather than the continued 
emphasis on a handful of men. They actually perform only 
a small percentage of the work that is being done. Most 
of the architectural work is pretty mediocre, and I think that 
calling the work of younger people such as Birkerts to the 
public eye in an effort to raise standards i 
ti 


s a useful objec- 
and a real service on the part of an architectural publi- 
cation. 


LESTER J. MILLMAN 
Providence, R, I. 


Dear Editor: I was pleased to learn about the newly ini- 
tiated P/A OBSERVER, Reading the articles in that section 
made an impression on me, and I sincerely believe it will 
be of contributive professional value. Its provocative ap- 
proach will be a great stimulus to the practicing architect, 
educator, and student. 

Congratulations to the entire staff of P/A; we all wish 
you continuing success with the P/A OBSERVER. 


EDWARD J. ROMIENIEC 
Chairman, School of A 
Texas A&M 

College 


Fan Letter 


Dear Editor: It is seldom that I write a fan letter, but I 
felt I must tell you how much I enjoyed the SEPTEMBER 
1964 P/A. Yours is the only professional magazine that I 
feel compelled to sit down and read from cover to cover. 
May I congratulate you on an excellent job. 

More of the same—please. 


JOSEPH T. VITULLO 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Soul-Searching Time 


Dear Editor: It was with considerable interest that I read 
your Editorials in the June, July, and August issues of 
P/A in which you were apparently lamenting the state 
of affairs into which the architectural profession had fallen 
or was about to fall. 


In a previous letter to your column, I stated that if 
other professionals could acknowledge and condemn short- 
comings within their ranks then we architects should not 
attempt to remain aloof from the same type of soul search- 
ing. 

Please permit me to congratulate you for bringing these 
matters to the attention of your readers. Considering that 
one of your most formidable and affluent competitors re- 
cently saw fit to cease publishing, I only hope that you are 
not just a little too late in sounding these warnings to the 

Continued on page 10 
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Construction 
Details 


for LCN overhead concealed door closer 
installation shown on opposite page 
The LCN series 2010 closers’ main points: 
1 Efficient, full rack-and-pinion, two-speed 
control of the door 
2 Mechanism entirely concealed in head 
frame and top of door; arm shows when door 
opens, is hidden when door is closed. 
3 Hydraulic back-check cushions door if 
thrown open violently, saving door, wall, etc. 
4 Hold-open available at 85, 90, 100 or 110 
degrees setting 


5 Closers are made for heavy duty and long 
life 


Descriptive matter on request—no 
obligation, or see Sweet's 1964, 
Section 19e/Lc 


LCN CLOSERS, PRINCETON, ILLINOIS 


A Division of Schlage Lock Company 


Canada: LCN Closers of Canada, Ltd., 
Р.О. Box 100, Port Credit, Ontario 
For more information, circle No. 362 
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Modern Door Control by 


Closers concealed in head frame 
Physics and Astronomy Building 


University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Albert Kahn Associated Architects 
and Engineers 


LCN CLOSERS, PRINCETON, ILLINOIS 


Construction Details on Opposite Page 


sraceful overhang provides shelter and shade for this 
Florida home. Pole construction withs s winds 
water. Architect: Robert B. Browne, i 
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For homes of high style, wide appeal and handsome appearance 


‘The dignity and charm of strong vertical and horizontal lines mark 
the entrance to this California beach residence, It’s privacy, in 
good taste, Architect: Tucker Sadler & Bennett, A.I.A., San Diego. 


UNICOM MANUALS 1 & 2: “Design Principles” (122 pages) and 
“Fabrication of Components” (248 pages), graphically detailing the 
UNICOM method of house construction, are available at nominal 
cost to those associated with or supplying the home building industry. 
For free booklet describing UNICOM, write to: UNICOM, National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association, 1619 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C, 20036. 


Attractive, geometric-design beam ceiling combines 
with walls of wood, stone and glass in this California 
home, Architects: Honnold & Rex, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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design with the freedom of WOOD 


How beautifully houses of wood move from your drawing 
board to the seaboard . . . or a hillside . . . or a roadside! 
When the setting is important, so is your use of wood. 
Wood has a wonderful way of blending with its natural 
surroundings, yet maintaining its own warm personality. 


The many species, tones, and textures of wood give you 
a freer rein on design. And the economy of wood gives 
you a wider latitude when you are bounded by a budget. 


Consider, too, wood's insulation values, its acoustical 
qualities, its versatility, its remodelability. And wood 
adapts readily to new systems of planning, like UNICOM 
. .. the MODERN method of modular construction. 


For more information on designing more freely with 
wood, write: 


NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Wood Information Center, 1619 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washinglon, D.C. 20036 


find the я wo ua Wood | 


For more information, turn to Reader Service Card, circle No. 376 9 


LET'S 
GET RID OF 


“OR EQUAL’ 


Honeywell speaks out 
on a specification phrase 
that does a disservice 
to clients and suppliers alike. 


he innocent-looking “or 
equal" phrase has been around 
for years. Manufacturers of 
quality equipment don’t like 
it. Price-cutting suppliers of in- 
ferior equipment hide behind it. 
Still, . . . architects and consulting 
engineers include it in their speci- 
fications. Let’s look at some of the 
devastating effects of “ог equal". 

Presumably, the phrase has the 
creditable task of encouraging a 
number of suppliers to bid on a job. 
In fact, it causes buyers to select 
equipment on the basis of price 
alone by implying that all bids 
cover products which are equal in 
quality. Obviously, no two products 
are ever really equal . . . especially 
when it comes to complex equip- 
ment. No two companies have equal 
know-how or service. 

The Base Bid type of specifica- 
tion does away with many of the 
evils of **or equal". It's better for 
clients, contractors, architects and 
manufacturers. And, except for cer- 
tain Federal work, there is no legal 
basis for prohibiting it. 

Actually, the “Base Bid with 
Alternates" type of specification 
assures accurate definition of qual- 
ity and preserves maximum com- 
petition. And the contractors can 
price their bid with confidence. As 
a result, lower prices prevail, and 
the architect and his client can 
decide on quality, price, design, 


life and service of a manufactured 
product in advance. 

In Base Bid specifications, each 
item of equipment is clearly defined 
as to quality, capacity, function 
and performance. In addition, the 
manufacturer's name and model num- 
ber is given. In other words, the 
choice of equipment is up to the 
owner, architect and engineer . . . 
not the contractor or the suppliers. 

'The contractor is not forced to 
“shop” to cut his bid. He knows 
exactly what he and his competitors 
must furnish. And, if he objects to 
the specified brand of equipment, 
he may specifically ask for a change. 

Finally, manufacturers of quality 
equipment are not penalized. Dif- 
ferences in price and quality are 
out in the open. Buyers can specify 
as much quality as they feel rea- 
sonable and necessary. 

How do you answer those who 
cry “favoritism” at Base Bid speci- 
fications? Any judgement on qual- 
ity will be subject to criticism from 
a personal opinion standpoint, but 
the professional knows that this is 
not a valid excuse for not making 
the judgement. Favoritism? Yes— 
to the client. 

Architect, contractor, and manu- 
facturer can all share pride in the 
finished job . . . a job completed as 
it was conceived (and specified). 
And, in the last analysis,the owner of 
such a building benefits most of all. 


Honeywell 


10 Views 


Continued from page 6 


profession at large. 

On the basis of many articles appear- 
ing in various publications, and from 
overheard conversations, I have formed 
the opinion that architects, to a great 
extent, have fallen short of the mark by 
being influenced by the promotional wiles 
of building materials manufacturers and 
the speculative builder, whose superior 
economic control of projects on which 
they have worked have made him the 
seapegoat of public condemnation for in- 
ferior design and any type of construc- 
tion that seems to be detrimental rather 
than beneficial to the community’s in- 
terest. 

Has this been a justifiably formed 
opinion, and will your future Editorials 
have anything to say about such opin- 
ions, whether right or wrong? 

The upsetting economic influences of 
recent years, as far as the architectural 
profession is concerned, seem to have 
been driving more and more of its clients 
into the orbit of the “package builders.” 

Perhaps guidance and a sense of pur- 
pose and direction by influential publi- 
cations such as yours might still save the 


day for American architects in general. 
CREIGHTON AQUIN 
Montreal, Quebec 


Outer Display 
of Inner Beauty 


Dear Editor: The article, “ ‘20th Century 
Engineering —Where is the Architect?” 
(p. 61, Aucusr 1964 P/A) seems to indi- 
cate that structure has no part in archi- 
tecture, and that the Director of the De- 
partment of Architecture and Design of 
The Museum of Modern Art has slighted 
the architect in this exhibit. He was, I 
believe, merely recognizing and showing 
us the cause of a living architecture. 

Without profound observance, and 
often unobserved, the engineer diligently 
works with the architect to create and 
place on this earth structures that out- 
wardly display their beauty from deep 
within. It is these structures and their 
solid beauty that have an impact on our 
lives in the 20th Century, and will have 
for centuries to come, whether these 
structures be for human use or for the 
use of humans, This beauty evolves from 
a completed, thoughtful plan—one that 
equally considers requirement, structural 
form, architectural form, environment, 
and detail. To initiate this plan, to pur- 
sue and fulfill it, requires the under- 
standing and contribution of the archi- 
tect and the engineer. 


Continued on page 16 
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STYLON VB Revolutionary ceramic tile floor- 
ing made in flexible one-foot squares; 144 real 
ceramic tiles cushioned in pure vinyl. VB 


| comes in decorator-designed color blends 


specially styled to harmonize with any tiles in 
the Stylon line. It installs quickly — with no 
grouting! Costs no more installed than other 
quality floorings—yet needs no maintenance, 
no waxing, and never has to be replaced. 


CANDY STRIPES Exciting new ceramic wall 
tiles that have an unusual fluted surface — 
for beauty you can see and feel! These bright 
new 414" x 844" tiles come in a whole rainbow 
of gorgeous colors that add distinctive flair to 
any building interior. See Stylon VB at the 
World's Fair “House of Good Taste.” For full 


information write Stylon Corporation, „м, 
136 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


EJ —O 


STYLON CORPORATION * 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


For more information. turm to Reader Service card, circle No. 395 


A Businessman “Cost less to 


install and operate . . . maintenance 
costs are down . . . the general office 
efficiency is ир... Fewer holdups.'" 
Hydraulic Elevator ost less to buy 


to install to operate to maintain 


HVDRAULIC 22 
ELEVATORS? 


B Architect "A sensible invest- 
ment for a good many buildings up to 
7 floors . . . Hydraulic elevators require 
no penthouse construction . . . work 
equally well in apartment houses, office 
buildings and factories . . . Take any 
kind of cabs and doors.” 

No penthouse 

constructior 


overhead 


on 


wide range of cab 


designs and colors... perfect leveling 


C Secretary "That floor indicator 
light is the only way you can see the 
elevator is moving. It just floats you up. 
The cab design is a real dream too.” 
Smoothness of operation is perhaps the 
outstanding feature of a quality hy 
draulic system 


D Maintenance Man “they 
don't need to see you too often. No 
complaints from tenants . . . just a 
regular checkup . . . all systems go on 
these Turnbull Hydraulics. Wish they 
were all like that...“ 

Long life and little actual maintenance 
are to be expected when hydraulic 
systems are installed 


E Housewife “My goodness... 
this elevator feels so safe and steady! 
And it's so good looking.” 

All modern elevators are safe madam 


but we agree with you about the smooth 
ride and good looks of a Turnbull 
Hydraulic Elevator 


For information and illustrated brochure contact: 
• Electric and Hydraulic 
Passenger and Freight 


nnt TURNBULL 
* Moving Walkways E L E VAT O R 


* Power Scaffolds 


Executive Offices: 311 W. 43rd Street, New York 38, N.Y./ Sales Offices: Atlanta, Georgia; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Columbia, S.C.; San Francisco, Los Angeles, Calif./ Canada: Head Office: Toronto/Branches in Principal Cities 
38 For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 399 NOVEMBER 1964 P/A 


For more information, circle No. 373 > 


Natco Ceramic Glazed Brick 
beautifies Northway Mall store 


Exterior walls of the new Joseph Horne Company Northway Mall store are constructed of Natco 
Norman Size Ceramic Glazed Face Brick. Its gleaming white ceramic finish creates a unique 
and colorful atmosphere that virtually dominates the suburban Pittsburgh shopping center, 
first of its kind in Pennsylvania. ш However, beauty is only one advantage . . . Natco Glazed Nor- 
man Brick was also instrumental in the functional design. Its larger 214" x 1156” face size 
accentuates the sweeping horizontal design of the bi-level structure. The durable, hard-burned 
ceramic finish practically eliminates maintenance worries. M AUG 2. 
Why not include Natco glazed brick in your next construction O e» 
project? You'll find a wide variety of attractive colors to choose 
from, in smooth, velour and speckled finishes . . . Standard, 
Norman and Jumbo sizes. Write for catalog CGB-50. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 327 BRANCH 


: Boston ш Chicago ш Detr m New m Phila m Pittsburgh m 
Natco corporation orders obedece eda GANADA e ан 


oducts Limite 


Toronto 


A little plastic dam down the middle of the world's best woven pile weatherstrip is a wedge against 
window and door leaks, scrapes, sticking, gripes and call backs. The little dam is Fin-Sealr ... 
a solid wall just beneath the top of the pile. Fin-Seal is a smooth runway for moving metal and a 
solid check against wind and water. The pile is Poly-Piley ...a million miniature springs of 
polypropylene that squeeze between uneven surfaces to block out wind and water, and quietly 
cushion slides, and cause little friction, and bounce back from thousands of openings and closings 
year in and year out. Fin-Seal in Poly-Pile...rot proof, mildew proof, bug proof, moth proof 
weathersealing. Heights, widths, backings available on specification for your next job now. 
Literature on request. 


Trademarks of Th 


40 For more information, turn to Reader Se 


egel Manufacturing Company. Pat. Pend. 
card, circle No. 388 


Schlegel 


WOVEN PILE WEATHERSTRIPPING 


The Schlegel Manufacturing Company 
P.0. Box 197, Rochester, N.Y. 14601 
In Canada: Oakville, Ontario 
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For more information, circle No. 357 > 
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Inaugural Pavilion Design Unveiled 


WASHINGTON, D.C. А young 
Washington, D.C., architect, 
four years out of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois architectural 
school, has won an award for 
his design of the Presidential 
Pavilion for the 1965 Inaugura- 
tion. He is Peter M. Hassel- 
mann, currently with the Wash- 
ington architectural firm of 
Keyes, Lethbridge & Condon, 
In addition to a cash award 
of $750, Hasselmann will be 
asked to act as consulting ar- 
chitect to the Department of 
Buildings and Grounds of the 
District of Columbia in prepa- 
ration of working drawings and 
construction. 


More on World 
Trade Center 


NEW YORK, N.Y. Now that the 
contract has been signed giv- 
ing the go-ahead to the $350- 
million World Trade Center 
(two twin 110-story, Yamasaki- 
designed towers; see pp. 55- 
59, FEBRUARY 1964 P/A), the 
controversy that surrounds the 
construction of any important 
building in Manhattan, or any- 
where else for that matter, is 
beginning to jell. One of the 
first groups to speak up is the 
Metropolitan Committee on 
Planning (METCOP), which 
describes itself as “a group of 
professionals concerned with 


vê. Fi N 
TEY 


Five jurors selected the de- 
sign unanimously. They chose 
it for its "superior arrange- 
ment of plan and its pattern 
of circulation." For one thing. 
the design took into account 
the January weather in which 
the Inaugural Parade will be 
held. And for another, it had 
the dignity the jury felt a 
"Presidential Pavilion" should 
have. The jurors thought the 
provisions for natural illumin- 
ation from within the roof 
structure particularly note- 
worthy. The Washington, D.C., 


chapter of the AIA conducted 
the competition for the Pre- 
| Inaugural Committee. 


velopment." 


According to their 
statement, "There is no evi- 
dence that any effort has been 
made to integrate the project 
with the total development 
needs of the City or Region or 
coordinate it with such groups 
as the Tri-State Transportation 
Committee, the New York or 
New Jersey State Planning pro- 
grams, or the New York City 
Planning Commission and the 
Housing and Redevelopment 
Board. 

"Furthermore, we are con- 


cerned that the project's loca- | 


tion will require the acquisition 
of a vital business complex that 
supports some 300 businesses 
and 30,000 employees, the 
City’s largest retail electronic 


major questions of regional de- | center and many other unique 
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s and 


retail services. Adhesiveness of 
this group of businesses and 
the marginal nature of many 
of the firms makes it likely 


that disruption and relocation | 


will result in the loss of many 
jobs and much revenue to the 
City. It would seem 
and unnecessary for the City 
to give up one set of vital 
economic activities for the 
sake of promoting another." 


unwise | 


METCOP also urges a study | 


of traffic and transit facilities 
in the vicinity, and questions 
the logic of installing in the 
center New York State gov- 
ernment offices which have no 
functional relation to its 
vaunted international purpose. 


рае 
More Stone on the Park 


NEW YORK, N. Y. Strong ru- 
mors are current that Edward 
Durell Stone will be commis- 
sioned to proceed with plans 
for the General Motors Build- 
ing, which will replace the 
Savoy Plaza Hotel at the 
southeast corner of New 
York's Central Park (see p. 
93, OcToBER-1964 P/A). Ac- 
cording to the rumor, Emery 
Roth & Sons will be associated 
with Stone on the project. 
Stone, 
the Gallery of Modern Art for 
Huntington Hartford at the 
southwest corner of the park, 


of course, designed | 


and his designs for a Hartford | 


café in the 
fire from various sources. 


Research Center 
by Johnson 


BRONX, N.Y. Philip Johnson 
& Associates has designed a 
10-story research center now 
under construction їп the 
Bronx. An addition to Monte- 
fiore Hospital, the center will 


provide laboratory space for 
basic research in medicine, 
psychiatry, and biochemistry. 


park are still under | 


New Produc 


The building will stand on 
four brick shafts, which rise 
from a 70’ x 143’ brick-paved 
plaza. Under one end of this 
plaza is a basement computer 
room. On the second floor, 
above the glassed-in lobby, 
will be a library, dining room, 
and conference rooms; the 
other eight floors will house 
laboratories. Johnson designa- 
ted iron-spot Roman brick for 
the façade. 


Youngest 
Pedagogue 


EUGENE, ORE. At the age of 
28, Donlyn Lyndon is prob- 
ably the youngest architect 
ever to take command of a 
department of architecture. He 
is now in his first semester as 


P/A News Report 47 
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NEW DURIRON TYPE "MJ" PIPING GOES 
TOGETHER...SAVES TIME AND MONEY! 


Apply DURCO-SEAL Teflon lubricant to the ends of Duriron. Slip on the 
Teflon-Stainless Steel coupling. Insert the next fitting or length of pipe. 
Tighten nuts, Anything easier? 

There isn't any better corrosives handling pipe system than Duriron. 
Now it is easier to install; to provide the best at lower cost. 

Write for Bulletin PF/8. You'll be glad you did . , , and so will the owner 
of the building. 


THE DURIRON COMPANY, INC., DAYTON, OHIO DURCO » 
MT 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 425 
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Head of the Department of 
Architecture in the School of 
Architecture and Allied Arts at 
the University of Oregon. His 
academic appointment is as As- 
sociate Professor. Another new 
appointment at the University 
was George M. Hodge, a com- 
parative graybeard of 40, who 
has been made Assistant to the 
Dean of the School, Walter 
Creese. 

Lyndon's last name is well 
known in more ways than one, 
for he is the son of Los An- 
geles architect Maynard Lyn- 
don. He has been a member of 
the faculty at the College of 
Environmental Design at the 
University of California in 
Berkeley, while at the same 
time functioning as a partner 
in the award-winning architec- 
tural firm of Moore, Lyndon, 
Turnbull & Whitaker and be- 
ing active in the Los Angeles- 
based consulting firm of Lyn- 
don Design Counsellors. He 
will remain with both firms, 
but will devote all his time this 
first year to becoming estab- 
lished at the university. A 
Princeton graduate (A.B., 
1957; M.F.A., 1959), Lyndon 
states that “I owe special debts 
to Jean Labatut, Enrico Peres- 
sutti, and Louis Kahn, who 
was critic for my Master's 
Thesis. I’ve received a great 
deal of training from my father 
in Los Angeles. Worked with 
Victor Olgyay on his book, De- 
sign with Climate. Charles 
Moore has been, at various 
times, fellow student, design 
critic, employer, teaching col- 
league, and partner." Lyndon 
has served as American Editor 
of Ernesto Rogers’ Casabella 
and correspondent of Britain's 
Architectural Design. 

Back at Lyndon’s alma 
mater, Ralph Rapson has been 
on leave of absence from his 
duties as Dean of the School 
of Architecture at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota to act as 
Visiting Critic at Princeton. 
This has led to rumors that 
Rapson may succeed retiring 
Princeton School of Architec- 
ture Dean Robert W. McLaug- 


lin next year. Rapson told P/A 
in late October that no decision 
had been reached. 


паат TSE MEN RUNG 
Coming in P/A 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. The tow- 
ers shown below, which over- 
look the Charles River in 
Cambridge, Mass., are part of 
a recently completed $10,000,- 
000 complex of housing for 
married students at Harvard 
University. Known аз the 
Francis Greenwood Peabody 
Terrace, the complex opened 
this fall to 500 students and 
their families. Besides the 


three 
are 
stepped down from the towers 


22-story towers, there 
four lower buildings. 


from seven stories to five 
stories to three. The architects 
—Sert, Jackson & Gourley of 
Cambridge — have departed 
from the standard approach 
to residential architecture by 
beginning with small, standard 
building units and assembling 
these to form the completed 
structure; they have, in other 
words, reversed the usual pro- 
cedure of beginning with a 
massive structural frame and 
fitting individual units into it. 
In arranging these units, they 
achieved workable interior 
spaces, and perhaps, more im- 
portantly, handsome exterior 
ones. Buildings are of rein- 
forced concrete; they include 
facilities for recreation, park- 
ing, and limited shopping. The 
DECEMBER 1964 P/A will fea- 
ture a 12-page presentation of 
the project. 


Penn Station Winds Up as Land Fill 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
circumstance, the columns that 
have been torn from the north 
and south porticos of New 
York’s fast-disappearing Penn- 
sylvania Station have met their 
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By an ironic | 


end as land fill in the barren 
wastes of the New Jersey 
Meadows, where they can be 
seen by passengers riding by 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The obituary was read by a | 


Mr. Morris Lipsett, the wreck- | 
er, in The New York Times: 
"If anybody seriously consid- 
ered [Penn Station] art, they 
would have put up some 
money to save it." Maybe Mr. 
Shelley said it better in "Ozy- 
mandias": 


1 met a traveller from an antique 
land 

Who said: Two vast and trunkless 
legs of stone 

Stand in the desert. Near them, 
on the sand, 

Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, 
whose frown, | 

And wrinkled lip, and sneer of | 


Photo: Courtesy The New York Times 


cold command, 

Tell that its sculptor well those 
passions read 

Which yet survived, stamped on 
these lifeless things, 

The hand that mocked them and 
the heart that fed; 

And on the pedestal these 
words appear: 

“My name is Ozymandias, king 
of kings: 

Look at my works, ye Mighty, 
and despair!” 

Nothing beside remains. 
Round the decay 

Of that colossal wreck, boundless 
and bare 

The lone and level sands 
stretch far away. 


| NEW YORK, N.Y. Saving an | 
| historic or even an aesthetic- | 
ally pleasing New York City | 
building from the ravages ot | 


Greenwich Village Salvation Saga 


the wrecking crew is a little 
like defeating a thousand Phil- 
istines with the jawbone of an 
ass. It takes bravado, persever- 
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ence, divine inspiration, and 
gall. But it can be done. In- 
deed it has been done. At 
least once. 

As the result of a seven- 
year effort by a group of de- 
termined Greenwich Village 
residents, the Jefferson Market 
Courthouse will become a 


branch of the New York Pub- | 


lic Library. The building, a 
gaudy, flamboyant, and almost 
bizarre relic, was designed in 
1875 by Frederick C. Withers 
and Calvert Vaux, who de- 
signed (with Frederick Law 
Olmstead) many of the orig- 
inal structures in New York's 
Central Park. Shortly after the 
Courthouse opened in 1876, it 
was voted one of the 10 most 
beautiful buildings in the U.S. 
Later on, it was deemed a hid- 
eosity. But today it has re- 
gained some regard as a won- 
derful example of High Vic- 
torian or Venetian Gothic. Its 
windows, doors, gables, and 
turrets are pointed and raced in 
the highly ornate manner pop- 
ular in 14th-Century Venice. 
In converting the building to a 
library, Architect Giorgio Ca- 
vaglieri will maintain the ex- 
terior with only slight refur- 
bishing. Bricks will be cleaned, 
stained-glass windows repaired, 
and where windows were 
sashed and of ordinary glass 
they will be fitted with solid 
tinted panes, framed in bronze- 
colored aluminum, The en- 
trance door, while retaining its 
original shape, will be changed 
from wood to bronze-colored 
aluminum and glass. Inside, 
only functional changes will 
be made—those needed to suit 
the workings of a modern li- 
brary, such as a walkway 
across the 37-ft-high reading 
room to connect staff lounges 
with the elevators. Because of 
the vast interior spaces (18- 
to 20-ft ceilings) and unknown 
structural details (no complete 
plans exist) conversion will be 
costly. One spokesman pegs 
the needed amount at $1 mil- 
lion “at least.” But to city offi- 
cials, who have given their 
blessing to the project, and, of 
course, to many residents of 
the Village for whom the 
Courthouse is a landmark, the 
project is worth it. 

Back in 1958, a determined 
band of neighbors had set out 
to call attention to the build- 
ing’s plight by raising funds 
to electrify its clock. At the 
end of two years, they had 
raised $3000 dollars and had 
lit up the clock face to serve 
as much as a beacon of hope 
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| 19, N.Y., to obtain a check- | 
list data card for each theater | 
to be listed. 


as a timepiece. Recognition of 
the building’s historic value by 


city officials followed, and 
plans to save the structure by 
conyerting it to a library were 
worked out. Now all that re- 
mains is to push the actual 


Tenovation work forward 
through the bureaucratic 
jungle. 


The success of these con- 
cerned Villagers, like Samp- 
son’s, is remarkable. Com- 
menting in The New York 
Times, Ada Louise Huxtable 
observed, “It is also a study 
in organized public interest, 
dogged persistence, practical 
sentimentality and civic savvy 
—or how to make a deter- 
mined group of citizens an ef- 
fective force for the achieve- 
ment of an objective generally 
considered hopeless. They 
could not have worked with a 
landmark more widely re- 
garded by the general public 
as a monster. If New Yorkers 
saved this one, they can save 
anything.” One doubts they 
will, but one would certainly 
like to think so. 


a a | 
Theater Survey 


NEW YORK, N.Y, To provide 
a working reference file of con- 
temporary theaters, the U.S. 
Institute for Theater Technol- 
ogy (USITT) is conducting a 
survey of all theaters and audi- 
toriums built in this country 
since 1960. All types of thea- 
ters will be included, from 
movie houses to school lecture 
rooms, from concert halls to 
town halls. Architects to whom 
the data will eventually be 
available are asked to assist the 
project by notifying the USITT 
of all theater projects they have 
completed in the past five 
years. Write USITT, Box 866, 
Radio City Station, New York 


Photo: Jules Shick 


SOCIETY HILL OPENS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. The three, | 
31-story, concrete - and - glass | 


towers (see pp. 142-145, JANU- 
ARY 1961; pp. 170-175, Ocro- 
BER 1960 P/A) that are the 
focal points of I. M. Pei's re- 
development program at So- 
ciety Hill in Philadelphia have 
been opened, completing the 
complex of high- and low-rise 
buildings that won the job for 
Webb & Knapp, Inc., when a 
competition among four de- 
velopers was held in 1958. Al- 
coa Residences, Inc., eventual- 
ly succeeded Zeckendorf's firm 
as sponsor of the project. Each 
building contains 240 apart- 
ments in studio, one-bedroom, 
and two-bedroom units. Pre- 
paration of a 1¥%-acre, cob- 
bled central plaza and a 31⁄4- 
acre park is being completed. 


| The low-rise buildings, which 


opened earlier (see pp. 53-55, 
Marcu 1964 P/A) are single- 
occupancy town houses. 


Renewal Near Cannery Row 


MONTEREY, CALIF. Monterey, 
long one of California’s most 
picturesque fishing — villages, 
tourist attractions, and troop 
training centers (the latter not 
too picturesque), will get a 45- | 
acre face-lifting under a con- 
tract between the city’s Urban 
Renewal Agency and a group 
called Custom House Associ- 
ates, which will work on this 
project in partnership with the 
National Land & Investment 
Co. Composed of 26 Monterey 
Peninsula residents, Custom 
House Associates submitted a 
renewal proposal by Wurster, 
Bernardi and Emmons, Archi- 
tects; Lawrence Halprin & As- 
sociates, Landscape Architect; 
Milton Schwartz & Associates, 
Associated Architects; and 
Harold Wise, Planning Con- 
sultant. 

Their proposal, selected by 
Monterey’s City Council over 
two others, will transform 
much of Monterey’s water- | 


front area, now run down, into 
a shopping area with open 
parks and covered malls, The 
initial contract calls for the 
purchase and conversion of 16 


acres. All buildings on the 
existing site will be razed to 
make way for a commercial 
shopping area of about 400,000 
sq ft, enclosed parking space 
for 1500 cars, and, close to 
the waterfront, motel and 
apartment units. According to 
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present plans, one of the area's 
prominent features will be 
a four-level parking garage 
topped by a 200-unit motel, 
a theater, and a bevy of small 
shops, all of which are joined 
to the rest of the project by a 
pedestrian bridge over a pedes- 
trian mall. The City Fathers 
hope the renewal will heighten 
Monterey's already substantial 
magnetism as a tourist lure. 
And they expect that the proj- 
ect will transform an area now 
bringing $27,000 in annual 


taxes to the city to one pro- 
ducing over $100,000. 


Chinoiserie 
in Concrete 


Grant Avenue Arcade, a new 
project for San Francisco’s 
Chinatown, will blend the sec- 
tion's traditional architectural 
themes with a contemporary | 
concrete version. Entire struc- 
ture will be of poured concrete 
except for the curved balcony | 
rails, which will be precast. 
Arcade will have six stories on 
Grant Avenue and seven fac- 
ing Portsmouth Square park. 
A multilevel pedestrian arcade 
featuring shops of all sorts | 
will connect Grant Avenue and | 
the park. Top three floors will 
include a restaurant and ban- 
quet room. Architect: Chan- 
Rader & Associates. 


Encouraging Urban 
Design 


A laudable new program has 
been instituted by the city of | 
Manchester, N.H., to encour- | 


age superior design of value to 
the community. An “Award | 
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of Merit" is presented semi- 
annually "to parties or individ- 
uals who have made outstand- 
ing contributions to the com- 
munity development in urban 
design." First award was made 
by the Office of the Mayor 
and the Manchester Planning 
Board to local architects Koeh- 
ler & Isaak for their design of 
the Chancery Building, Dio- 
cese of Manchester. The Plan- 
ning Board hopes that the 
award will help stimulate fur- 
ther contributions in urban de- 
sign, and notes that such a 
program might be adopted by 
cities and towns across the na- 


| tion striving for buildings of 


civie excellence. A highly com- 
mendable aim. 


Photo: Robert Galbraith 


Pollock and Morgan 


Paris Prize, 
50th Anniversary 


NEW YORK, N.Y. On the eve- 
ning of October 3, the Na- 
tional Institute for Architec- 
tural Education (formerly the 
Beaux Arts Institute of Design) 
celebrated the 50th anniversary 
of the Lloyd Warren Fellow- 
ship-Paris Prize in Architec- 
ture at New York's well-known 
Lambs Club. The student who 
wins the competition (awards 
are now made each spring) 
on the basis of the best solu- 
tion to a given design program 
receives $5000 to study abroad, 
with the proviso that he take 


one problem at L'école des 
Beaux Arts in Paris. Among 
the 350 people who attended 
the celebration were former 
Paris Prize scholars; members 
of the NIAE and AIA (both 
New York and National chap- 
ters); and invited guests. Guest 
of honor was Lloyd Morgan, 
recipient of the 14th Paris 
Prize. Highlight of the dinner 
was the bestowal of certificates 
of achievement on Morgan by 
Dr. Thomas C. Pollock, Vice 
President and Secretary of New 
York University (during 1928— 
29 and 1933—39, Morgan was 
a faculty member of the then 
Department of Architecture 
there); by Olindo Grossi, Dean 
of Pratt Institute's School of 
Architecture (Morgan matri- 
culated at Pratt); and by Sid- 
ney L. Katz, Paris Prize Gold- 
en Jubilee Chairman repre- 
senting the NIAE, 

After dinner, Morris Lapi- 
dus presented several skits in 
the Lambs Club theater en- 
titled, “A Divertisement—That 
Was the Way It Was.” Cham- 
pagne and dancing completed 
the evening’s festivities. 

All those who attended the 
Golden Jubilee received two 
journals commemorating the 
50 years of the Paris Prize. 
One contained a compilation 
of thoughts, anecdotes, and re- 
membrances of those scholars 
who won the Prize. The other 
gave a concise history of the 
Paris Prize and illustrated the 
winning designs of the past 50 
years. The former is available 
for $2 and the latter for $5 
from the NIAE, 115 East 40 
St, New York, N.Y. 


Social Religion 


The social aspects of religious 
architecture these days seem 
to be crowding the ecclesias- 
tical ones. This example, the 
Hackensack (N.J.) Methodist 
Church by Harsen & Johns of 
Tenafly, N.J., devotes almost 
as much square footage on the 
plot plan to the “conversation 
area” and “fellowship patio” 
as it does to the sanctuary. 
There is also provision, in the 
school and administrative wing, 
for a nursery, crying room, 
adult and teenage lounges, fel- 
lowship hall, and a large 
kitchen. The architect has at 
least managed to make the 
sanctuary the dominant archi- 
tectural element by featuring 
a curving roof swooping up to 


a lighted lantern supporting a 
construction of crosses, Per- 
haps the increasing mixture of 
social and religious elements 


ПИП 


i 
| 


1 


will continue from now on— 
but it would be refreshing to 
see more structures where a 
shelter for worship is the only 
statement, such as Ronchamps. 


SEA че ы у 
Interior Design Note 


The ultimate in personal Pop 
Art was shown last month at 
the Green Gallery in New 
York, when 28-year-old Greek- 
American artist Lucas Samaras 
reproduced at the gallery a 
faithful replica of the 15’ x 
7%” x 10' room he has occu- 
pied in his parents’ New Jersey 
apartment for the past 14 


years. The whole effect is as 
though one of the Collyer 
brothers (or maybe both) had 
returned to life with an artis- 


Continued on page 54 
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SHADED REGIONS INDICATE RISE IN BUSINESS 


Architectural Work to Continue Strong in 1965 


HEALTH 14.5% 
DEFENSE 2.9% URBAN DESIGN 20% 


RESIDENTIAL (PRIVATE) 2.2% 


EDUCATION 24.6% RESIDENTIAL (MULTIPLE) 16.4% 


OTHER O5% 


RELIGION 46% 


RECREATION 15% 
COMMERCE 14.3% 


PUBLIC USE 97% 
INDUSTRY 70% 


Distribution of work in average architectural firm for 1965. 
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The 1133 respondents in Pro- 
GRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE'S an- 
nual business survey—the only 
one of its kind in the architec- 
turally designed construction 
field—report a total of $5.2 
billion in work on the boards. 
Architects throughout the coun- 
iry will be just about as busy 
in 1965 as they were in 1964. 
Although the average dollar 
volume of business per office 
is down slightly to $4,602,952 
(a drop of only 1.7%), six 
of the ten major geographical 
areas of the nation report gains. 
'The average dollar volume per 
firm for 1965 is almost exactly 
the average per office over the 
past 10 years. The continued 
good health of this important 
bellwether for the American 
economy will be encouraging 
not only to architects but also 
to consultants and suppliers. 
Education is still the lead- 
ing breadwinner for architects, 
with the average firm reporting 
24.6% of their work in this 
category (Table 3). But now, 
Residential (Multiple) (16.4% ) 
has replaced Commerce 
(14.3%) in second spot, and 
the former should remain 
strong, with the marriage rate 
increasing and the growing 
interest in urban renewal. De- 
fense (2.9%) has dropped be- 
low Religion (4.6% ); while re- 
ligious building has increased, 
the shift is probably more 
indicative of Government de- 
fense cost cutting than any- 
thing else. Dollar volume of 
work in Health, Industry, Pri- 
vate Residential, Religion, and 
Public Use have all increased. 
The regions showing gains in 
the average dollar volume per 
office are the North Central, 
Great Lakes, Southeast, Gulf 
States, Central States, and Cali- 
fornia-Nevada (no returns 
were received from Alaska or 
Hawaii). In every region ex- 
cept the Northeast, either Edu- 
cation or Commerce will be 
the leading type of work. Per- 
haps because of 
urbanization along the eastern 
seaboard, Residential (Multi- 
ple) will lead in the Northeast. 
Percentage of work for 
public agencies fell off slightly, 
representing 37% against 63% 
for private clients. Decrease 
in public work is largely trace- 
able to Defense, and increases 
in private business come 
mainly from Religion, Indus- 
try, and Private and Multiple 
Residential. Slightly more work 


increasing | 


than usual is in the preliminary | 


design stage, which means that 
work should continue strong 
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well into 1965. A reported 
48.7% is in the working-draw- 
ing stage, indicating that the 
first half will also be busy. 
Firms specializing in only 
one kind of work continue to 
decrease, as they have for the 
past three years (Table 5). Ur- 
ban Design, in which no office 
specialized last year, is back 
on the list, and Defense has 
disappeared. The makeup of 
the majority of U.S. practices 
is indicated in Table 4, which 
shows categories of projects on 
the boards in percentage form, 
as opposed to those types re- 
sponsible for largest average 
dollar volumes (Table 3). 
Tabulation of offices accord- 
ing to number of employees 
remains about the same as in 
1964 (Table 6), with a slight 


| decrease in the smallest firms 


(up to 4 employees) and a 
slight increase in those employ- 
ing from 4 to 9. Following the 
pattern set 10 years ago when 
this forecast was first reported 


in its present form, the typical | 


architectural office (77.2%) 
will employ up to nine em- 
ployees. Tabulated according 
to dollar volume of work in 


progress, almost all U.S. firms | 


(90%) will be in the up-to- 
$10 million category. 

Most architects see the tenor 
of the nation's economy during 
a post-election year as the fac- 
tor most likely to influence 
architectural business in 1965. 


Costs of labor and materials, | 


the availability of mortgage 
money, and taxes all remain 
uncertain. 

Some respondents feel that 
increasing cost of labor and a 
decrease in its quality will lead 
to further use of prefabricated 
elements. And some feel that a 
decrease in availability of land 
and resulting increase in its 
cost will lead to more remodel- 
ing and less rebuilding. On the 
other hand, many see urban re- 
newal as an increasing source 
of building. 

A number of architects think 
that the influence of architec- 
tural journals will affect future 
design trends. Optimistically, 
many architects report an 
increased design awareness 
among both public and private 
clients. Confirming P/A's sur- 
vey-finding that fewer firms are 
specializing in one type of 
work, many respondents look 
for an increasing emphasis, by 
small firms, in a comprehensive 
design service. And, as usual, 
new materials and techniques 
are expected to create oppor- 
tunities for new concepts. 


TABLE 1 


Number of firms reporting 
and regional distribution 


| TABLE 4 


| Activity of architectural 


firms in types of buildings 


Region No. of Firms % of Firms 
Northwest 67 5.9% 
North Central 117 10.4 
Great Lakes 101 8.8 
Northeast 345 30.5 
Southeast 124 10.9 
Gulf States 83 7.4 
Central States 76 68 
Texas n 6.2 
Western Mountain 69 6.0 
California-Nevada 80 7.0 
Total 1133 100.0 


Although regional distribution of re- 
turns remains about the same as in 
the past, the number of firms report- 
ing from the Northeast increased 
slightly and the number from Cali- 
fornia-Nevada decreased by almost 
5095. No returns were received from 
Hawaii, Alaska, or Puerto Rico. 


TABLE 2 


Average dollar volume 


by regions 
Region Average $ Volume 
| Northwest. $1,949,209 
North Central 5,461,641 
Great Lakes 4,636,272 
Northeast 5,597,227 
Southeast 3,421,653 
GuM States 3,331,843 
Central States 6,447,316 
Texas 2,348,887 
Western Mountain 3,311,391 
California-Nevada 4,824,600 
National Average $4,602,952 


After two years in the Northeast, the 
regional dollar volume lead moves 
to the Central States. 


TABLE 3 


| 
| Dollar volume averages and 
% distribution of work by 


types of buildings in all regions 
| 
| % cf All $ Volume 
| Firms’ in Average 
| | Type Work Office 
| Education 24.6 $1,134,175 
| Residential 
(Multiple) 16.4 755,395 
Commerce 143 659,515 
Health 143 656,629 
Public Use 97 445,111 
Industry 7.0 321,773 
Religion 4.6 210,819 
Defense 2.9 132,475 
Residential 
(Private) 2.2 100,088 
Urban Design 2.0 92,667 
Recreation 15 68,584 
Other 5 25,721 
| | Total (average office, 
all regions) 100.0 $4,602,952 


| Industry, Health, Multiple Residen- 


tial, Private Residential, Public Use, 
| and Religion show gains for 1965. | 

Industrial work shows the greatest | 

gain; Defense, the largest decline. 


% of Firms 
Reporting 

Types of Buildings Current Work 
Commerce 51.0 
Religion 41.0 
Residential (Private) 40.6 
Education 40.3 
Residential (Multiple) 38.2 
Health 29.5 
Public Use 25.9 
Industrial 22.7 
Recreation 15.0 
Urban Design 6.7 
Defense i 
Other 


Most U.S. firms always have work 
in more than one category, as per- 
centages indicate. 


TABLE 5 
Specialization of 
architectural firms 
% of Firms 
Doing Only 
Types of Buildings This Type 
Education 19 
Residential (Private) 17 
Commercial 16 
Religious 1.0 
Residential (Multiple) 7 
Industrial EI 
Health 3 
Public Use 3 
Other 3 
Recreation 2 
Urban Design a 
Total 8.5 


Specialization has decreased іп each 
area. None of the firms reporting 
specialize in Defense. 


TABLE 6 


Sizes of architectural firms 


Size of Firm % of National | 

by Number Total 

Up to 4 employees 45.9 

5-9 employees 31.3 

10-19 employees 131 

20-39 employees 5.3 

40—100 employees 27 

Over 100 employees 17 

(Total Response: 1084) 100.0 

Size of Firm 

by S Volume % cf National 

of Work on Boards Total 

Under $1 million 347 

$1-10 million 55.3 

$10-50 million 9.2 

$50 million or over 8 
100.0 


Percentage of firms with over 40 em- 
ployees is up slightly, while percent- 
age with over $10 million in work is 
down. 
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Continued from page 51 
tic bent. Art works, works in 
progress, objets trouvés, darts, 
postcards, and other memora- 
bilia, artist's materials such as 
paints, plaster, and plastic, and 
various more esoteric impedi- 
mentia achieve the effect of an 
explosion in a souvenir shop. 
Mr. Samaras's gallery writes, 
with commendable candor, 
“The bed may well have been 
unmade for the last ten years.” 


Hail, Columbia 


NEW YORK, N.Y, For 17 years, 
Columbia University and resi- 
dents in its vicinity have tried 
to find a way, with the City’s 
help, to stop the deterioration 
and begin restoration of Morn- 
ingside Heights, the section 
of the city in which Columbia 
is located. (In the past year 
alone, at least four Columbia 
professors have been mugged 
there at night.) Although the 
area contains, besides the Uni- 
versity, such prominent insti- 
tutions as Riverside Church, 
Union and Jewish Theological 
Seminaries, St, Luke’s Hospi- 
tal, and the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, it also in- 
cludes an appalling number of 
old-law tenements and seedy 
rooming houses. Now the city 
government has announced a 
10-year plan for the coordi- 
nated preservation and renewal 
of Morningside Heights and 
adjacent areas. Called the 
Morningside General Neigh- 
borhood Renewal Plan, its pro- 
posals are unfortunately too 
general, with no clearly defined 
guidelines for achieving them. 
Still, it is a welcome step. Its 
major objectives are: 

* General upgrading of the 
area by conservation, rehabili- 
tation, and clearance and rede- 
velopment where necessary to 
halt further deterioration: i.e., 
to improve existing housing 
and add new housing where 
feasible. 

* Limited changes in pat- 
terns of land use to eliminate 
incompatible and undesirable 
land uses and to allow needed 
improvements. 

* Addition of at least one 
public elementary school, two 
post office branches, a fire sta- 
tion, a public library branch, 
and a police station. Improve- 
ment of existing parks and ad- 
dition of small park-like areas 
where possible. Improvements 
in existing schools, fire station, 
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post office, etc. 

* Improvement of through- 
traffic flow from north to 
south, with changes in exist- 
ing street patterns as necessary. 

The MGNRP proposes that 
action take the form of four 
urban renewal projects or 
areas, Working through these 
areas in stages would, it is 
hoped, ease the burden of re- 
locating an estimated 6000 
persons and limit the chaos of 
widening streets and building 
4500 new apartment units. Al- 
though somewhat similar proj- 
ects have been carried out with 
notable success by both the 
University of Chicago and the 
University of Pennsylvania, 
New York City poses redevel- 
opment problems that are at 
best awesome in comparison. 
Not the least of these is the 
problem of assuring superior 
architectural design. Editorial- 
izing on the Morningside proj- 
ect, The New York Times 
pointed out last month: “The 
trouble, of course, is that new 
building is not always better. 
This is the crux of the renewal 
picture in New York. Until 
time, thought, and money are 
spent on the basic problem of 
design and production of a 
higher quality of housing for 
the city, the expensive and elab- 
orate effort of renewal can 
only be a seriously flawed solu- 
tion, at best. Equally impor- 
tant, a way must be found to 
get that kind of housing 
through the bureaucratic con- 
trols, legislative restrictions and 
departmental checks and re- 
quirements of the city govern- 
ment that form a mold for 
mediocrity.” 


[putters sures етсш саса 
Rye and Water 


RYE, N.Y. Fill is being dumped 
on a harbor site off Long Is- 
land Sound in this New York 
City suburb to provide founda- 
tion space for an apartment de- 
velopment designed by Edward 
Durell Stone. The idea is to 
build up the land, formerly 
a shipyard site, until the 
basements, when dug, will be 
above the high water mark 
of hurricane tides. As a result 
of the fill, roadways, which will 
remain at their original level, 
will be about 4 ft below 
ground level and will be in- 
visible from the first floor of 
the apartments. Stone’s design 
for the apartments, to be called 
Milton Harbor House, fits the 


stringent requirements of both 
a tight budget and the Rye 
zoning laws. These dictate that 
for every square foot of build- 
ing there must be two of de- 
veloped land, that the height 
of buildings be no more than 
30 ft, and that parking space 
be provided for at least 1% 
cars per apartment. 

On a site of slightly more 
than 10 acres, only 20 per cent 
of the land will be covered by 
buildings. Much of the land 
is actually an island reached 
by a short causeway. Stone's 
solution is a four-story T- 
shaped building with an open 
plaza at the heart of the T. 
This plaza will form the roof 
of an underground garage. Sur- 
rounding this central building 
will be a concrete circle on 
whose outer perimeter will be 


six rectangular two-story build- 
ings, each containing eight du- 
plex apartments. On the main- 
land, near the island's entrance, 
will be three additional similar 
units. Two satellite islands will 
have a swimming pool and boat 
docks within easy walking dis- 
tance of the apartments. 

Getting people outdoors 
seems to be a main considera- 
tion in the design; instead of 
windows, all apartments are 
fronted and backed by pairs 
of sliding glass doors opening 
on extensions of the apart- 
ment’s rooms. The masonry 
bearing walls will be a matte- 
finished gray glazed brick with 
white aluminum trim. Roofs 
will be covered with white mar- 
ble chips. Construction is ex- 
pected to begin sometime this 
month. 


Another Wrightean Farewell Performance 


TEMPE, ARIZ. On the day he 
died, Frank Lloyd Wright was 
working on preliminary draw- 
ings for the building shown 
above. It is the Grady Gam- 
mage Auditorium on the Ari- 
zona State University campus, 
and it opened last month (five 
years after Wright’s death) 
with a concert by Eugene Or- 
mandy and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. Carrying on 
Wright's work, Taliesen As- 
sociated Architects, under Wil- 
liam Wesley Peters, the group's 


chief architect, completed plans | 


and supervised construction. 
Looking a little like a carousel, 
the circular auditorium is ap- 
proached by two curving, fly- 
ing ramps down which one ex- 
pects Ruby Keeler and Dick 
Powell to prance at any mo- 
ment. This carnival effect is 
furthered by the  building's 
trim: gold circles, scalloped 
edges, and jewel-like strips of 
light. But much that seems 
fanciful is more than that: the 
ramps, for example, are func- 
tional, providing direct access 
to the balcony and serving as 
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marquees over the side doors. | sculpture 


In their curve, they reiterate 
the shape of the building, 
which consists of two overlap- 
ping circles, 300 ft long, 350 
ft wide, and 80 ft high, cover- 
ing about 95,000 sq ft. Inside 
is seating for 3000 persons, a 
complete theater workshop, a 
music school, choral rehearsal 
rooms, dressing rooms, and 
offices. And although the con- 
cert hall is larger (in size) than 
New York's Philharmonic Hall, 
total cost, including sunken 
parking lots and landscaping, 
was less than $3.5 million, 
against $17 million for Phil- 
harmonic. The auditorium will 
serve the Phoenix area as a 
cultural center. Yale Univer- 
sitys Dr. George Izenour was 
stage design consultant, and 
the stage has both a telescop- 
ing 45-ton steel orchestra shell, 
which folds out of the way 
when not in use, and an ele- 
vated orchestra lift. 


Arts & Sciences 
Wed in St. Paul 


ST. PAUL, MINN. With consider- | 


able economy, if little aplomb, 
St. Paul is putting the Arts 
and the Sciences under one 
roof. A previous design, on 
which Ralph Rapson was as- 
sociated with the present 
building’s architect, Ellerbe & 
Company, gained а P/A 
Award Citation in 1961, 
Since then, the building has 
been almost completely re- 
designed. Scheduled for com- 
pletion this month, the St. 
Paul Arts & Sciences Center 
is of Indiana limestone, with 
a base of Minnesota granite. 
Basically, it is a two-story 
structure, with some basement 
space and a large penthouse 
area that encloses a rooftop 
lounge. Wings of the building 
are separated by a block-long 
concourse entered from a 
small plaza, On the north side 
of the concourse are a 400- 
seat open-stage theater and a 
300-seat multipurpose audi- 
torium. On the south side, a 
half level below these, is the 
Art's Center and behind it a 
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court. A science 
museum is above the Arts Cen- 
ter. The building space totals 
123,000 sq ft and costs ap- 
proximately $16 per sq ft, ex- 
clusive of architect fees and 
interior equipment furnishings. 


Lo 
Wright to Kansas State 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS Henry 
Wright, currently a visiting 
lecturer іп architecture at 
Cornell University on leave 
from Columbia University, will 
become a “Regents Distin- 
guished Professor” at Kansas 
State University in February. 
This will be the second such 
professorship held at Kansas 
State under a program estab- 
lished “to attract outstanding 
educators to Kansas institu- 


tions." He will teach advanced 
courses in environmental tech- 


nology and advise on the aca- 
demic program in architecture. 
In addition, he is expected to 
work closely with the univer- 
sitys Institute for Environ- 
mental Research. 

Wright is noted for develop- 
ing techniques that help pro- 
duce better physical environ- 
ments in all types of buildings 
—homes, schools, churches, 
and industrial plants. 

His interest in environment 
led him to work on pioneer 
solar heating studies, and he 
invented the Thru-Vu Vertical 
Blind, the Draft/Stop system 
of school ventilation, and 
(with George Nelson) the 
Storage Wall. For 18 years, 
Wright was an architectural 
editor, including 6 years as 
managing editor of Architec- 
tural Forum. He is the son 
of noted community planner 
Henry Wright, and father of 
a budding architect, William 
Wright. 


Sailing Center for Student Sailors 


FORT SCHUYLER, N.Y. Part of 


the master plan for the New | 


will be student center facilities 
including lounges, food service, 


York State Maritime College | and social areas. Administra- 


at Fort Schuyler just north of 
Manhattan in the Hudson 
River is a unique student cen- 
ter. According to the architect, 
New Yorker William A. Hall, 
“the building will serve as the 
sailing center, where sailboats 


are boarded, launched, re- 
paired, and maintained, and 
also where students are in- 


structed in the handling, repair, 
and use of all equipment per- 
taining to sailing craft.” On 
the second floor of the build- 
ing, overlooking the boat basin, 


tive and instructional offices 
and classrooms will also be on 
this floor. Two possible sites 
for the building on the basin 
are being considered, as shown. 
In either location, the center 
will connect by road to the 
docked “Empire IV,” the mari- 
time college's training ship. 
Hall's master plan for the pen- 
insular campus will be staged 
to meet the academy's needs 
in 1980. It is part of the New 
York State University Con- 
struction Fund Program. 


Boost for Prefabs 


WAYNE, PA. The Air Force 
has discovered that not all pre- 
fabrication leads to quonset 
huts. Last month it awarded a 
$7.5 million contract to the 
Madway Main Line Homes, 
Inc., and Day & Zimmermann, 
a Philadelphia engineering and 
construction firm, to put up 
782 "relocatable" homes for 
servicemen. Madway does all 
manufacturing in its plant, 
then ships and assembles the 
completed home on a pre- 
selected site, where a concrete 
foundation has been precast. 
Besides relocatability, the Air 
Force was interested in Mad- 
way's price, reportedly $10 
per square foot, and in ease of 


construction. (The home can 


| be shipped in one truckload, 


then unfolded and erected by 
four men in two days). The 
home Madway is building was 
designed by the Air Force. 
It has six rooms in 1200 sq 
ft on one floor—three bed- 
rooms, a living room, dining 
room, kitchen, and one-and-a- 
half baths. Its walls are ply- 
wood with outside siding cov- 
ered by a vinyl film. To protect 
the hinged joints and the house- 
holders behind them, all joints 
are sealed with asphalt-satura- 
ted urethane foam. Twenty- 
four tongue-and-groove panels, 
4 ft wide and 16 ft long, 
comprise the roof. One of the 
house’s most distinguishing 
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features is the arrangement of 
its plumbing and wiring. It is 
literally "plugged" into its 
foundation. All utility lines are 
run from the street to a junc- 
tion point in the foundation 
directly beneath the  bath- 
room. Wiring and piping with- 
in the house all connect to à 
junction in the bathroom. Con- 
nections between the two 
junctions are made quickly by 
removing a trapdoor in the 
bathroom floor. 


Dre CN al 
Awards for Everybody 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Four Gov- 
ernment administrative agen- 
cies released the names of 
award winners in four different 
architectural contests late last 
month in a flurry of lettered, 
numbered abbreviations—such 
as CAL 52-1. What these agen- 
cies have in common is that 
they are all under the bureau- 
cratic wing of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. They 
are: the Community Facilities 
Administration (CFA); the 
Urban Renewal Administration 
(URA); the Public Housing 
Administration (PHA); and 
the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration (FHA). 

The Community Facilities 
Administration's first honor 
award winners, selected by a 
five-man advisory committee, 
were: Ridgeway Dormitories 


at Western Washington State 
College, Bellingham, Washing- 
ton, Bassetti & Morse, Archi- 


tects, (Landscape Architect: 
Richard Haag Associates) (1); 
Student Union, University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif., 
Hardison & DeMars, (Land- 
scape Architect: Lawrence Hal- 
prin & Associates); Southeast 
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Branch Welfare Building, 
County of San Diego, San 
Diego, Calif., William S. Lewis. 
In addition, the jury awarded 
6 Honor Awards, and, in a 
burst of largess, 21 Awards of 
Merit. 

The Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration’s five-man advisory 
committee was seemingly more 
beneficent, granting 10 First 
Honor Awards, but only 6 
Awards of Merit and 1 Spe- 
cial Award. The First Honor 
Awards were: Colonnade and 
Pavillion Apartments, Newark, 
N.J., Mies van der Rohe, 


(Landscape Architect: Alfred 
Caldwell); Washington Square 
East town houses, Philadelphia, 


Pa, LM. Pei & Associates, 
(Landscape Architects: Robert 
Zion, Harold Breen) (2); La- 
fayette Park Residential Rede- 
velopment, Detroit, Mich., 
Mies van der Rohe, (Land- 
seape Architect: Alfred Cald- 
well); Clemens Homes, Mount 
Clemens, Mich., Meathe, Kes- 
sler & Associates, (Landscape 
Architect: — Eichstadt-Johnson 
Associates); Capitol Towers 
Garden Apartments, Sacra- 
mento, Calif., Wurster, Ber- 
nardi & Emmons, Edward L. 
Barnes, DeMars & Reay, 
(Landscape Architect: Law- 
rence Halprin & Associates); 
El Monte Apartments, Rio 
Piedras, Puerto Rico, Edward 
L. Barnes, Reed-Basora-Men- 
endez, (Landscape Architect: 
Hideo Sasaki); One Charles 
Center Building, Baltimore, 
Md. Mies van der Rohe; 
Harry A. Conte Community 
School, New Haven, Conn., 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill; 
New York University-Bellevue 
Urban Renewal Project, New 
York, N.Y., I.M. Pei & Asso- 
ciates; El Monte Urban Re- 
newal Project, Rio Piedras, 
Puerto Rico, William V. Reed, 


(Landscape Architect: Hideo 

Sasaki). 
The 

Housing Administration award- 


jury for the Public 


ed only three First Honor 
Awards and two Awards of 
Merit but gave out eight spe- 
cial commendations and made 
three special mentions. First 
Honor Award winners were: 
Low-rent housing, Marin City, 
Calif., Aaron G. Green and 
John Carl Warnecke (3), Elliot 
Twin Apartments, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Thorsen & Thorshov, 
Inc.; Westpark, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Harbeson Hough, Living- 
ston & Larson. 

The Federal 
ministration, in 
most generous 
bestowed nine First Honor 
Awards, followed by 10 
| Awards of Merit and 7 special 
citations. The First Honor 
Award winners were: Kips 
Bay Plaza, New York, N.Y., 
LM. Pei & Associates, and 
S.J. Kessler & Sons, Associated 
Architects, (Landscape Archi- 
tect: Leo A. Novick); Monter- 


Housing Ad- 
this case the 
award giver, 


rey Homes, Hato Rey, Puerto 


Rico, Pablo Simon Felico 
(Landscape Architect: Gabriel 
Berriz); Residence at 1436 
North Madison, Witchita, 
Kan., Charles F. McAfee; 
River Park, Washington, D.C., 
Charles M. Goodman Asso- 
ciates, (Landscape Architect: 
Eric Paepcke) (4); Wesley 
Manor Retirement Village, St. 
John’s County, Fla., Broward 


& Warner, (Landscape Archi- 
tect: Edward L. Daugherty); 
Bay Roc Apartments, Lake 
Oswego, Ore., Broome, Selig 
& Oringdulph, (Landscape Ar- 
chitect: Hunnington & Roth); 
Montclair West, San Jose, 
Calif, А. Robert Fisher, 
(Landscape Architect: Ernest 
Wertheim (5); Carmel Valley 


5 


Manor, Carmel Valley, Calif., 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, 
(Landscape Architect: Sasaki, 
Walker & Associates); Resi- 
dence at Irene Street, Bayside 
Heights, Arcata, Calif., Wil- 
liam M. Van Fleet. 


Hope for New York 
City Landmarks? 


NEW YORK, N.Y. While historic 
buildings in New York are 
scheduled for destruction with 
almost daily regularity, a group 
has been at work collecting 
data on the city's architectural 
landmarks and drafting legis- 
lation that would preserve 
those still remaining. Known 
as the Landmarks Preservation 
Commission, it was set up by 
the Mayor in early 1962 and 
since then has compiled an im- 
pressive file of buildings 
throughout the city thought 
worth preserving for historic, 
aesthetic, or architectural rea- 
sons. “We want to insure that 
the threads of our past are 
woven into our patterns of the 
future,” remarked Mayor Wag- 
ner in commenting on the 
project. Unfortunately, the 
commission has no official pow- 
ers. But legislation it has pro- 
posed will hopefully make it 
possible for New York to join 
other cities, such as Boston, 
New Orleans, Providence, R.L, 
and Charleston, S.C., in pre- 
serving its landmarks. In New 

Continued on page 62 
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Our dealers are trained 
to help architects 

and designers write 
specifications for office 
furniture and fixtures 


Because architects and designers welcome this kind of help, our dealers 
are trained to work closely with them in writing the exacting specifications 
for equipping a modern office. This is a service that can play an important 


part in helping architects bid comprehensively . . . and successfully ...on 


major new office building or office modernization projects. 


If you'd like to avail yourself of this important Yawman & Erbe service, 


please write us. We'll put you in touch with the right people immediately. 


J YAWMAN & ERBE 


DIVISION STERLING PRECISION CORPORATION, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 14603 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 408 
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ACOUSTI-SHELL* The 3-di- 
mensional, fiber glass, acousti- 
cal ceiling panel that adds height 
and interest to any room or area. 
Available in 24" x 24" and 48" x 
48" units. N.R.C. spec range: 
70-.80. 


SOLO-TILE* 
bustible perlite a 


е PERMACOUSTIC* Fissured, 
is available in non-combustile tile made of 


aluminum. 12* x - and 24" x 48"), fibers spun from stone. It has a 
able with random diagonal y-in" panels. Low white, factory-applied finish 
perforations in whit , gold initial cost and speedy installa- available in three styles: tex- 
and copper finish. Wash or paint tion make it economically ideal tured, fissured and striated. 
without loss of acoustical efti for even the tightest budget. Choose 12" x 12" or 12" x 24" 


ciency. N.R.C. spec range: .50-.60. N.R.C 


ec range: .80-.90. units. N.R.C. spec pres 65- .80. 


TRADE 


Five easier (and infinitely 
more subtle) ways to say s-h-h-h 


Ears never had it so good. Or eyes! Because, no matter what the acoustical problem, there's a Johns- 
Manville ceiling that'll hush the noise. Beautifully! m The five products described above will give 
you some idea of the wide aesthetic and acoustical range of J-M ceilings. They're part of the most 
extensive line in the industry. You'll find all the details in a colorfully illustrated booklet that's yours 
free for the asking. Just write to Johns-Manville, Box 111, New York, N.Y. 10016. In Canada: Port 


tcd cd Johns-Manville jii 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 426 
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York, where land is often | 
worth more than the buildings | 
on it, the legislation is neces- 
sarily complex, and the fac- 
tions it must satisfy numerous. 
Introduced to the City Coun- 
cil last month with much hoop- 
la, it was promptly referred 
to committee and has not been 
heard of since. 

If passed, the bill will au- 
thorize the commission to issue 
a list of buildings designated 
as landmarks and areas to be 
set aside as historic districts. 
In each individual case, the 
designation would be subject 
to a public hearing. The bill 
would end much controversy 
over what is and what is not a 
landmark, would lay a founda- 
tion for saving notable struc- 
tures, and would limit the cries 
of doom whenever an old 
building is threatened with de- 
struction. On the commission's 
list of landmarks are 750 
buildings in the city's five bor- 
oughs. In addition, there are 
about 3500 structures in two 
landmark districts: Greenwich 
Village and Brooklyn Heights. 
"To reconstruct, alter, or de- 
molish" any structure in these 
buildings or areas, builders and 
real estate interests would need 
a permit under the proposed 
legislation. The Landmarks 
Preservation Commission, cur- 
rently under the executive guid- 
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ance of James Grote Van Der- 
pool, who is on leave as pro- 
fessor of the history of archi- 
tecture from the Columbia 
University School of Architec- 
ture, would dictate what re- 
construction, alteration, or 
demolition could be done, and 
would hold a public hearing on 
any proposed changes. To put 
teeth into the law, the com- 
mission would be empowered 
to obtain injunctions to pre- 
vent violations. According to 
architect Geoffrey Platt, pres- 
ent chairman of the commis- 
sion, the bill "won't necessar- 
ily save buildings, but will give 
them breathing time while the 
commission tries to find alter- 
nate uses that would make 
them economically feasible." 
One solution might be to grant 
them partial tax exemption. 

Whatever the measures, one 
hopes that the bill is passed 
quickly and that the commis- 
sion is at least given a chance 
to search for solutions. In the 
meantime, beautiful old struc- 
tures such as the Kingsland 
mansion (above) built in 
Flushing, Queens, in 1744, are 
threatened with extinction. One 
of eight structures in the city 
remaining from the 1700's, the 
Kingsland home was sold re- 
cently to a developer who 
plans to use the site for a shop- 
ping center. 


Tallest Hotel? 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. What its 
architect and builders believe 
to be the world's largest hotel 
may be built in—of all places 
—New Orleans. The 72-story 
hotel, to be known as the Place 
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Vendóme, will rise from a 15- 
story parking garage with a 
750-car capacity, and will con- 
tain 1170 guest rooms. The 
lobby will be at ground level 
under the parking areas. Four 
replicas of Paris’s Vendôme 
Column will be situated in the 


lobby; other allusions to Paris 
will be: 

Naming four pedestrian 
plazas around the hotel Rue de 
Rivoli, Boulevard de la Made- 
leine, Boulevard des Capucines, 
and Avenue de l'Opéra; 

Calling the swimming pool 
La Seine; 

Applying the original name 
of Paris—Lutéce—to the 69th- 
floor restaurant; f 

Having a Salon de l'Etoile 
instead of a plain old grand 
ballroom; 

Naming the two high-speed 
elevators to the 72nd-floor con- 
vention spaces the “Metro” 
system; 

Featuring interior decoration 
ranging “from authentic French 
Provincial simplicity to the 
opulence of Empire, Regency, 
and Louis XIV periods.” 

If all these plans are carried 
out, the Place Vendôme may 
not be the tallest hotel in the 
world (actually, only about 45 
floors will have guest rooms 
and suites; New York’s Ameri- 
cana has 50), but it may well 
be the highest collection of 
kitsch. 

Leonard Spangenberg, Jr., 
architect of the hotel, describes 
it as follows: “The structure 
will be built around a central 
elevator and service core which 
affords greatest possible efficien- 
cy with minimum use of val- 
uable floor space . . . [struc- 
ture will feature] a modular 
construction pattern in which 
the size of hotel rooms pre- 
cisely reflects placement of sup- 
porting beams in the steel 
framework." William J. Mou- 
ton, Structural Engineer, ela- 


borates further: “Precast, pre- 
stressed octagonal concrete pil- 


| ings 18” in diameter, having a 


‘design load’ of 300 tons will 
support a 2-ft-thick concrete 
mat which will serve as a con- 
tinuous pile cap 16 ft below 
grade. A concrete grillage sys- 
tem consisting of walls 2 ft 
thick and 14-ft deep will form 
a pattern encompassing all 
rows of piles. 

“Steel columns, 12 ft on cen- 
ters around the 130-ft-sq base, 
will rise the entire 750-ft height 
of the building. At every floor 
level, a 514-ft deep floor truss 
attaches to the inside of the 
columns.” 

Glass window walls set back 
behind guest-room balconies 
are expected to aid in cutting 
the load on the air-condition- 
ing system, according to Ed- 
ward M. Alba, Mechanical and 
Electrical Engineer. 

New Orleans seems to be 
undergoing a rash of high-rise 
buildings, including Stone's In- 
ternational Trade Mart Tower 
at the foot of Canal Street, a 
commercial skyscraper Ьу 
Shaw-Metz of Chicago, and 
Spangenberg’s 40-story office- 
apartment building (p. 66, 
Aucusr 1964 P/A). This is 
quite an achievement, given 
the swampy soil on which the 
city is built. One hopes, how- 
ever, that the feeling of New 
Orleans as a low, gracious, 
"European" city—the only one 
with such an atmosphere in the 
United States—will not be lost 
in the heat of constructing 
thse cloud-toppers. 


Fins Down Under 


PERTH, AUSTRALIA This 16- 
story apartment building will 
rise 160 ft from Mount Eliza, 
which towers 200 ft above the 
ocean at the western end of 
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Specify Hillyard ... [S] ssc... 


for approved treatment of every floor 


Among many architects, Hillyard has become known as a specialist in gym finishes. Well, 
it’s true and we're proud — more gym floors are finished with Hillyard TROPHY® than 
any other finish. 


That, however, is only a small part of the Hillyard story. The full truth is this: Hillyard 
makes the most complete...the most widely RECOMMENDED and APPROVED line of 
treatments and finishes for every surface. Millions of square feet of commercial, industrial and 
institutional floors are treated and maintained with Hillyard products — all of the same high 
quality as our gym finishes. 


You can specify Hillyard products with confidence. They safeguard against stains, dam- 
age and wear during final finishing... enhance acceptance-day appearance... and enable the 
building owner to make substantial savings on maintenance labor. 


Write, wire or call collect for complete A.I.A. numbered specification files for every type of 
floor. A Hillyard *Maintaineer" will serve “On Your Staff — Not Your Payroll" as a “job 
captain.” His service and knowledge of floor treatments are yours without obligation. 


HILLYARD FLOOR TREATMENTS 


The Most Widely Recommended Û 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 354 
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Perth. Its most striking fea- 
tures are four fins running the 
height of the building at the 
four points of the compass. 
These are said to provide sta- 
bility. Elevator penthouse, cool- 
ing tower, and water tanks are 
screened in an attempt to en- 
hance the buildings over-all 
appearance. Architect: Krantz 
and Sheldon. 


бын шш келу се А 
Data Updating 


NEW YORK, N.Y. The AIA 
is sponsoring a new, revised 
edition of Ramsey and Sleep- 
er's respected reference book, 
Architectural Graphic Stand- 
ards. The first of the five pre- 
vious editions appeared in 
1932 under the colophon of 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. Sug- 
gestions for the sixth edition 
will be welcomed through the 
end of this month by Joseph 
N. Boaz, Editor, AIA Archi- 
tectural Graphic Standards 
Project, 605 Third Avenue, 
New York, N.Y., 10016 


Personalities 


PHILIP JOHNSON, who has be- 
come the first architect to re- 
ceive an Art in America An- 
nual Award, was cited for the 
works of art commissioned in 
the New York State Theater 
and the New York State Ex- 
hibit at the World's Fair . . . 
The American Society of In- 
dustrial Designers has elected 
Don Daltrey, Evansville, Ind., 
as its new president . ... BER- 
NARD L. BOUTIN, administrator 
of the General Services Ad- 
ministration, has been named 
Executive Vice President of the 
National Association of Home 
Builders . . . RALPH RAPSON 
has received the Honor Award 
of the Minnesota Society of 
Architects, AIA, in recognition 
of the University Office for the 
State Capitol Credit Union, 
St. Paul (see pp. 134-139, 
JuLy 1964 P/A): “The build- 
ing's great square concrete roof 
design and the interesting in- 
terior ceiling and wall treat- 
ment distinguished the project 
for excellence." . . . LLOYD 
MORGAN, architect-critic and 
architect of the Waldorf As- 
toria Hotel, was honored by 
the president, trustees, and 
faculty of Pratt Institute on 
October 3 (see page 51)... 
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The Stained Glass Association | 


of America has announced the 
winners of its seventh biennial 
competition for apprentices in 
stained-glass craftsmanship: 
Davip WirsoN, Rambush Stu- 
dios, New York (First Prize); 
FRANK DEGRAFF, Duval Stu- 
dios, New York (Second 
Prize); RONALD HEIN, Conrad 
Schmitt Studios, Milwaukee, 
(Honorable Mention); ViN- 
CENT SIRIANNI, Willet Studios, 
Philadelphia (Honorable Men- 
tion); and H. WiLBUR CUM- 
MiNGS, Willet Studios, Phila- 
delphia (Honorable Mention). 


Rene ال‎ 
Calendar 


“Architecture and the Com- 
puter,” a conference sponsored 
by the Boston Architectural 
Center, is scheduled for Dec. 
5, at the Sheraton-Plaza, Bos- 
ton; potentials and limitations 
of the computer approach to 
design will be discussed by 
architects as well as nonarchi- 
tects working in related fields 
and using the computer. The 
program, to include informa- 
tive presentations and panel 
discussions, will be introduced 
by Walter Gropius; Serge 
Chermayeff will give a lunch- 
eon talk. Registration and in- 
formation material is available 
from The Boston Architectural 
Center Conference, 320 New- 
bury St, Boston, Mass. . . . 
The 20th Annual Reinforced 
Plastics Conference will take 
place in Chicago, Ill., on Feb. 
2—4, 1965. Sessions will cover 
latest developments in materials 
for reinforced plastics as well 
as techniques of modeling and 
fabricating them. Information 
from the Reinforced Plastics 
Div., The Society of the Plas- 
tics Industry, 250 Park Ave., 
N.Y. 


E | 
Obituaries 


KENNETH KassLER, of Prince- 
ton, N.J., died September 28. 
At the time of his death, Kass- 
ler was chairman of the Ad- 
visory Council of Princeton’s 
School of Architecture. 

GAMES SLAYTER, engineer 
and developer of Fiberglas and 
allied products, died October 
15 at the age of 67. 

LESLIE N. Boney of Wil- 
mington, N.C., died Septem- 
ber 19 at the age of 83. Boney 
is survived by three architect 


sons: Leslie, Jr., William J., 
and Charles H. 

DoNALD E. Wilcox, vice- 
president of Charles Luckman 
Associates, died recently. Wil- 
cox was senior associate on 
design of the United States 
Pavilion at the World’s Fair. 

CHARLES W. ATTWOOD of 
Wayne, Mich., died September 
21. Attwood was the inventor 
and manufacturer of Unistrut, 
a system of metal frame con- 
struction, 


CERT TTT 
Competitions 


Deadline for nominations for 
the 1965 R. S. Reynolds Me- 
morial Award is Dec. 31, 1964. 
An award will be made in 
March 1964 for “a significant 
work of architecture, in the 
creation of which aluminum 
has been an important con- 
tributing factor.” An architect 
may nominate himself or be 
nominated by others; full in- 
formation is available from 
The R. S. Reynolds Memorial 
Award, The American Institute 
of Architects, 1735 New York 


Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
. . . Several prizes will again 
be sponsored by the National 
Institute for Architectural Edu- 
cation: The Lloyd Warren 
Fellowship-Paris Prize is open 
to students who will have ob- 
tained a degree in architec- 
ture by September 1, 1965; 
other available prizes include: 
several Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. awards, two thesis awards, 
and awards for design of “A 
Children’s Museum," “A Day 
Center for the Elderly," and 
“A Center for Research in 
Human Nature." Further in- 
formation can be obtained 
from NIAE, 115 East 40 St., 
New York, N.Y., 10016. . . 
Josam, a manufacturer of 
plumbing products, is celebrat- 
ing its 50th anniversary with 
a competition. Ideas on the de- 
sign and fabrication of plumb- 
ing products may be submitted 
by architects, engineers, me- 
chanical contractors, students; 
awards will range from $2000 
to $100 plus royalty arrange- 
ments. Rules available from 
50th Anniversary Competition, 
Josam Manufacturing Co., 
Michigan City, Ind. 


ATL TT LTR 
WASHINGTON/FINANCIAL NEWS 


BY E. E. HALMOS, JR. 
Inadequate building codes, 
poor enforcement of existing 
codes, poor construction, and 
lack of knowledge about loca- 
tion of earthquake—prone 
areas were the real culprits in 
the yast building damage in- 
flicted by the Good Friday 
earthquakes in Alaska. 
Although a special Presiden- 
tial commission on the Alaskan 
catastrophe made haste to 
agree that other states in the 
Pacific Coast ‘earthquake belt” 
are equally poorly prepared, it 
said laxity on construction left 
the state “wide open” for dis- 
aster. It pointed out that at 
least 70 per cent of the build- 
ing damage in Anchorage was 
the result of inadequate design 
or poor construction. Of very 
special concern, said Commis- 
sion Chairman Senator Clinton 
P. Anderson (D.N.M.), is that 
cities and towns have been per- 
mitted to develop in areas 
known to be “precarious,” and 
earthquake-resistant — building 
codes have been “winked at." 
Remedies suggested: broader 
Federally-sponsored studies of 
earthquake prediction tech- 
niques; establishment of a 


warning system centered in 
Hawaii, particularly for warn- 
ings of seismic sea waves such 
as those that smashed into 
Alaskan coastal communities; 
flat refusal to allow construc- 
tion on ground known to be 
precarious; and insistence on 
use of consolidation techniques 
for foundations of all new 
structures in earthquake-prone 
areas, 

Most important remedy: 
better building codes and 
Strict enforcement of them. 


The Subsidy Tangle 


Confirming facts long appar- 
ent to municipal officials, a 
Rand Corporation survey of 
housing and transit problems 
reaches the conclusion that: 
(1) subsidized housing helps 
the city dweller—or at least 
the low-income city dweller 
(mostly Negro); (2) subsidiz- 
ing transit helps the suburban- 
ite (mostly white). It works 
that way, according to Harvard 
Economist John R. Meyer 
(whose study will soon be pub- 
lished in book form as The 
Urban Transportation Prob- 
lem) because the low-income 
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USE THIS 5-PLY VAPOR BARRIER 
UNDER CONCRETE 
AND YOU WON’T HAVE TO WORRY 
ABOUT RIPS AND TEARS 
LETTING MOISTURE THROUGH 


A 1-ply vapor barrier — like 6 mil polyethylene — 
just can’t take the job-site beating that this 5-ply 
barrier can. Moistop takes rough treatment and still 
stays intact . . . prevents the rips and punctures that 
allow moisture to get through to cause future dam- 
age. Moistop is a combination of tough, reinforced 
waterproof Sisalkraft plus polyethylene — and this 
5-ply combination is far tougher than polyethylene 
by itself. Moistop has an MVT rating of 0.15 perms, 


and exceeds FHA minimum property requirements. 
Available in 1,000 sq. ft. rolls, 72” and 96” wide, 
lays down fast over areas prepared for concrete 
slabs, basement floors and crawl spaces in homes. 
Specifications in Sweets File 8h/AM. 

Send for additional information and samples. Write: 
American Sisalkraft, 56-M Starkey Avenue, Attle- 
boro, Massachusetts. Other offices and plants in 
Cary, Illinois and Tracy, California. 


ZAA 
AMERICAN SISALKRAFT 


DIVISION 


St.Begis,,., 


For more information, circle No, 324 


B,C,D 


to know why 


tile was selected for the 
floors of 

ERTO RICO'S 
luxurious new hotel 


the PONCE DE LEON 


Beauty, Color and Durahility 


. . . SPECIFICALLY, Upco's 


Hydroment Joint Filler. 


...Wherever it is acknowledged 
that the 5% joint area is the 
most critical part of any floor! 


ARCHITECT: 
BASORA & MENENDEZ 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR: 
REXACH CONSTRUCTION 


TILE DISTRIBUTORS: 
COMMERCIAL ADOLFO S. PAGAN, INC. 


Catalog 

on request 

or see section 
13d/Up 

in Sweets 


THE UPCO COMPANY 


4805 LEXINGTON AVE. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 44103 


In the West: Hydroment, Inc., 829 N. Coffman Drive, Montebello, Calif. 


PIONEERS IN BUILDING PRODUCTS RESEARCH SINCE 1881 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 402 
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city dweller usually pays more 
for housing, but can get to his 
job more cheaply; the suburb- 
anite pays less for housing, 
more for transportation. Seg- 
regated housing patterns work 
to keep the suburban whites 
out of the central city, Negroes 
out of the suburbs. 

The Rand Corporation find- 
ings are interesting in the light 
of proposals for subsidized 
transit that were put before 
this year's session of Congress 
(and didn't pass in any sub- 
stantial aspect), They're also 
interesting in the light of Cen- 
sus Bureau figures, just re- 
leased, which indicate that the 
long trend of a "flight to the 
suburbs" is slowing substan- 
tially. Said Census: in 1960-63, 
annual growth rate in suburban 
areas dropped from 4.0 to 2.8 
per cent; central cities from 
1.0 to 0.9. 


Underpass Impass 


Speaking of central cities, 
Washington’s own Fine Arts 
Commission pushed strongly 
for “the same design attention” 
for road underpasses and free- 
ways within cities as is lay- 
ished on buildings. 

Fine Arts (often a sore boil 
to city architects) turned down 
a design for a freeway under- 
pass (beneath the city's famous 
Mall) and demanded that city 
highway designers bring in a 
detailed report on materials, 
entrances, railings, and lighting 
before seeking further con- 
sideration. 


New NAHB Head 


Resignation of General Ser- 
vices Administrator Bernard L. 
Boutin from his $21,000-a-year 
Government job (to take over 
as Executive President of the 
National Assocation of Home 
Builders on Nov. 9), was well 
publicized in advance. 

Industry sources knew of 
Boutins plan at least two 
months ago—only thing in 
doubt was the date. Twice 
mayor of Laconia, N.H., Bou- 
tin had connections with the 
homebuilding industry before 
entering politics and coming to 
Washington. 


Homework 


Reading notes: "Dimensional 
Tolerances for Cast-in-Place 
Concrete,” a Federal Construc- 
tion Council Technical report, 


may be obtained for $2 from 
Continued on page 70 
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Dry Chemical 
Fire Protection 


Replacement of water by dry 


chemical fire-extinguishing 
agents that are used in con- 
junction with piped discharge 
systems at lower costs have 
been developed for many 
fixed fire-hazard areas. Re- 
cently, UL has approved (for 
Class B and C fires) an auto- 
matie fixed fire extinguishing 
system of sodium bicarbonate- 
base dry chemical for kitchen 
hoods and ducts in restaurants, 
where most fires originate due 
to excessive accumulation of 
fat and grease. "R-101" sys- 
tem is an adaption of 30-Ib 
piped system widely used in 
industry that automatically 


discharges sodium bicarbonate- | 


base dry chemical into hood 
and duct system when 
breaks out. UL approval re- 
sults in reduced fire insurance 


rates for restaurants installing | 


this system. It consists of cyl- 
inder containing 30-lbs of 
chemical, which is piped to 
nozzles in hood and 
Nozzles prevent interference 
System is activated automati- 
cally by melting of fusable link, 
but it can also be activated 
manually. Installation is usually 
made in or behind the kitchen 
wall, in the attic or on the 
roof, depending on size and 
shape of flue and direction in 
which it turns. Cost is gener- 
ally about one-half to one- 
third that of carbon dioxide, 
steam, or other systems, which 
do not have UL approval. 
Other chemicals have been 
developed for effective use in 
fixed fire-hazard areas: (1) 
Mono-ammonium phosphate- 
base dry chemical, approved 
by UL, can put out all classes 
of fire. On a pound-for-pound 
basis, it extinguishes at least 
twice as much flame as same 
amount of water, without be- 
ing subject to freezing. It is 
available in hand portable ex- 
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fire | 


duct. | 


| "Bamboo" Glass 


with discharge of dry powder. | 


New Products 


tinguishers ranging from 2:6 
to 25 Ib capacities as well 


as in larger wheeled units. 
(2) Potassium bicarbonate-base 
dry chemical (known as “Риг- 
ple K") can put out more 
flammable liquid fire than any- 
thing available and can do it 
faster. It is about twice as ef- 
fective and fast as sodium bi- 
carbonate-base dry chemical 
and about four times more 
effective than carbon dioxide. 
It is also available in hand 
portable extinguishers and 
larger wheeled units. Both 
chemicals are rapidly being 


developed for use with piped 
systems in fixed areas. Ansul 
Co., Marinette, Wis. 

On Free Data Card, Circle 100 


Patterned glass line introduces 
two decorative patterns— 
"Grassweave" and "Bamboo" 
(shown). Entire line is made 
in widths 90" to 96" (previous 
patterned glass had maximum 
widths 48" to 60”). Eight 
other basic patterns are of- 


fered. All regular 1/8" and | 


7/32" patterned glasses have 
approximate daylight trans- 
mission of 90 per cent, with 
exception of “Grey Stippled" 
glass, which has 50 per cent, 
as well as approximate solar 


heat transmission of 53 per | 


cent. Also introduced is first 
American-produced (according 
to manufacturer)  gray-pat- 


terned glass with heat-absorb- 
ing and glare-reducing charac- 
teristics. This gray glass allows 
architects to coordinate inte- 
rior partitioning with exterior 
glass areas where “Parallel-O- 


Grey" polished plate glass is 
used. Libbey, Owens, Ford 


Glass Co., 811 Madison Ave., | 
Toledo, Ohio. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 101 


| 
| 


| Prefinished 
| Redwood Siding 


Prefinished exterior siding, 
called "RG-5," is kiln-dried 
vertical-grain redwood. It is 


faces with special wood sta- 
bilizer that gives wood uniform 
color. This treatment is fol- 
lowed with 7 mil coat of clear 
plastic finish, which forms a 
chemical bond with the stabil- 
| izer. Result is film perma- 
| nently bonded to the substrate. 
| According to manufacturer, 
RG-5 is guaranteed against 
blistering, peeling, cracking, or 
flaking for five years from date 
of installation. Siding is certi- 
fied by California Redwood As- 
sociation, Union Lumber Co., 
620 Market St., San Francisco, 
Cal. 

On Free Data Card, Circle 102 


[x ES E] 
| Two-Ply, 


| Built-Up Roof 


Two-ply, built-up roofing sys- 
tem can be applied wherever 
normal built-up roofing is spec- 


ified and can be bonded for | 


up to 20 years. System con- 
sists of “Bond-Ply” coated 
roofing sheet, an asphalt-im- 
pregnated felt sheet, factory 
coated on both sides with uni- 
form layer of high grade roof- 
ing asphalt. It is applied either 
directly to bare deck or over 
insulation in two plies with hot 
mopped asphalt between plies. 


impregnated on all four sur- | 


| subsequently 


Conventional poured asphalt 
and aggregate topping com- 
pletes application to roof, Al- 
lied Chemical Corp., 40 Rector 
St, New York, N.Y. 

On Free Data Card, Circle 103 


shes/Protectors 


Corrosion-Resistant 
Metal Coating 


Metal coating provides perma- 
nent, low-cost corrosion and 
rust-resistant bond to exterior 
metal surfaces such as build- 
ings and bridges. Material con- 
tains phenolics, vinyls, and me- 
tallic derivatives. It is bond- 
able to all metals that have 
been cleaned by sand or vapor 
blast. Highly resilient coating, 
bonded to sheet metals, can 
be stamped, 
formed, or even welded. For 
existing structures, coating can 
be applied on site with gun- 
type drying units setting up 
bond as fast as coating can be 
sprayed, An-Cor Co., 162 San 
Lazaro Ave., Sunnyvale, Cal. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 104 


Nontoxic 
Surface Paint 


Rust-inhibiting and nontoxic 
paint, called “Ail Surface En- 
amel,” is said to prohibit cor- 
rosion as effectively as paints 
containing either lead or chro- 
mate pigments, both of which 
have toxic qualities. New pig- 
ment—molybdated zinc oxide 
—is harmless to people. It pro- 
tects both metal and wood, in- 
doors as well as outdoors. 


Paint resists chipping or crack- 
ing under heat, cold and heavy 
blows. It is applied by brush- 
ing, rolling, or spraying. Un- 

Continued on page 77 
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ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 


rr 
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BEAUTY 
THAT 
ENDURES 


„лја Lo-Tone ceiling products to help solve each 
of these nine problems. 


1. Fire Protection. Lo-Tone Fire-Rated ceiling tile 
and board are listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc. — provide extra fire protection. 

2. Air Distribution. Lo-Tone Ventilating acoustical 
tile and board provide controlled air induction and 
proper mixing with room air for greatest efficiency 
and room comfort. 

3. Sound Transmission Problems. Lo-Tone AF ceil- 
ing tile and board, with extra high attenuation 
factors, solve room-to-room noise transmission prob- 
lems economically, beautifully. 

4. Special Design Problems. The wide variety of 
Design Patterns and complete range of functionality 
in both Lo-Tone tile and board make it easy to solve 
design problems for special areas. 


5. Lighting Problems. Polystyrene panels which 

cover lighting fixtures and blend with the over-all 

ceiling design are available. 

6. Washability Problems. Lo- Tone Vinyl-Coated 

ceiling tile and board are ideal for kitchens, wash 

rooms and areas where having an acoustical ceiling 

that can be washed is desirable. 

7. Economy. Normal installation economy can be 

further enhanced by using the larger lay-in panels. 

Initial cost is less, they go up faster. 

8. Access to Utilities. Lo-Tone Suspended Ceiling 

Systems permit simple lift-out panels for repairs and | 
inspection of service utilities. 

9. Appearance. Complete selection of patterns in 
ceiling tile and board. Latest addition is the Sandex 
pattern (see below) which hides the acoustical per- 
forations in the textured surface. 

Whatever your ceiling needs or problems, Lo-Tone 
has the answer. See AIA File No. 39-B in Sweet's 
Catalog. For product samples, consult the Yellow 
Pages for your local Lo-Tone Acoustical Contractor, 
or write to Wood Conversion Co., St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Keene SENSE 
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tical board that combines monolithic and a granular-textured surface for enduring beauty. 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 353 
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The "Quiet Room" at the Franklin Institute Laboratories. 
Thin lead sheet in the walls added 13 decibels of quiet, 
permitting critical noise tests of “noiseless” bearings. 


Got a need for real quiet... and 
want it in a hurry? Thin lead sheets and some 
simple construction can as easily do for you 
the magic they performed at the Franklin 
Institute Laboratories in Philadelphia. 

The Labs' assignment: Measuring noise 
created by "quiet" bearings. 

Space available for the studies: A cubicle 
in a general-purpose research area, separated 
from others by 1/2" plasterboard nailed to 
2x4's. 

Among sources of noise that had to be 
isolated from the critical bearing tests: Traffic 
and conversation of workers on nearby proj- 
ects . . . some occasional light sheet metal 
work . . . air conditioning machinery, contin- 
uously running under test . . . once-in-a-while 
operation of a very large air .compressor. 
Rather discouraging prospects! 

But sheets of 1/16" lead, spaced off from 
the plasterboard by 3/4” furring strips gave 
the Institute the quiet room it needed , . . eco- 
nomically and in a matter of weeks. Actual 
noise reduction through the walls treated with 
lead (as measured by independent acoustical 
consultants) . . . 45 decibels. That's equiva- 
lent, roughly, to cutting down noise in the 
test room to one-third of its former level. 

If you'd like details on how the job was 
done, we'll be glad to send you the full story. 
Also available to you, on any noise-proofing 
project of your own, is the same technical 
help we put at the disposal of Franklin 
Institute. For either or both 
address: Lead Industries As- 
sociation, Inc., Dept. N-11, 
292 Madison Avenue, New 
York, New York 10017. uz: 


ook Ahead with Lead 


For more information, circle No. 363 


Continued from page 73 


like red lead or zinc chromate, 
molybdated zinc oxide is pure 
white and therefore able to 
produce a rust-inhibiting en- 
amel in wide range of sharp, 
clear colors including pure 
white. Paint line consists of 
four primers and 13 finish 
coats, all of which are nontoxic 
as dry film. Other nontoxic 
colors will be added later. 
Acme Quality Paints, Inc., In- 
dustrial Finishes Div., 8250 St. 
Aubin Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

On Free Data Card, Circle 105 


Expandable Table 

Hidden lift-up leg extensions 
of 55"-long coffee table allow 
height transformation from 
20%” to 27" for dining. Pull- 
out leaves can increase width 
from 23" to 41", Table was 
designed by Kai Kristiansen in 
teak or rosewood for Mills- 
Denmark, Inc., 27 E. 56 St., 


New York, N.Y. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 106 


ре STE 1 
Coffee Table 


Stainless-steel pegs mount 34^ 
plate-glass atop base of invis- 
ably - jointed, highly polished, 
stainless steel. Table is 40” 
square and 16” high; variations 
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in shape, size, and top material 
are available. Designed by 
Jacob Epstein for Cumberland 
Furniture Corp., 40 E. 49 St., 
New York, М.Ү. 

On Free Data Card, Circle 107 


Special Equipmen 


Chalkboard 
Designing 


“PDT or Panoramic Design 


Techniques" employs black- 
board, chalk, and photography 
to record ideas. Designers draw 
or sketch their concepts in 
Chalk. These sketches are then 
photographed and reproduced 
from negatives either as photo 
or ozalid prints. Wall surfaces 
can be converted into black- 
boards by applying special 
blackboard paint. Module of 
spaced dots applied to black- 
board surface serves as guide 
for free-hand drawing. Large 
scale models of all drawing in- 
struments are used for final, 
finished drawings. Concepts can 
be stated, then reshaped or re- 
moved. System permits number 
of specialists or consultants to 
produce total concept on black- 
board. Training course is of- 
fered, TAB Engineers Inc., 520 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago Ill. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 108 


| p ma eR a are 
Pocket Paging 


Recently introduced 5% oz 
pocket paging system can be 
automatically tied in with hos- 
pital nurse/doctor call equip- 
ment. Special coded signals on 
pocket receiver notify nurse or 
doctor of emergencies. System 
permits page calls to originate 
from one central point or from 
many locations through inter- 


com stations or internal tele- 
phones, System may be tied 
in with remote physiological/ 
infusion monitoring systems 
and can also be used automati- 
cally to alert maintenance per- 
sonnel of emergency in hospital 
heating or other apparatus, In- 


dividual signals can be set to 
any number of receivers up to 
20, 56, 90, and 380. Executone 
Inc., 47-37 Austel Place, Long 
Island City, New York. 

On Free Data Card, Circle 109 


Interchangeable 
Wall 


Recently developed partition 


system call “Design Wall/6” 
is a movable wall. It consists 
of only six basic metal parts 


as framing members for wide 
range of stock panel materials. 
System enables simple inter- 
change of faces for variety or 
Tepairs, 100 per cent salvage of 
panels, and completely ге- 
usable parts, The six parts are: 
H-shaped post; half-post used 
as ceiling channel, starter, or 
railing for low-rail bank screen; 
insert for glass; floor channel; 
panel support; and painted steel 
base covers. U.S. Plywood 
Corp., 777 Third Ave., New 


York, N.Y. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 110 


More Durable 
Laminates 


For areas that require durable 
surfacing, two materials have 
been developed by General 
Electric which are treated with 
“Poly-Merit.” (1) “Textolite 


1000,” a plastic laminate, is 
available as a furniture surfac- 
ing or as non-load-bearing wall 
Panels; it comes in 9 wood- 
grain finishes, 35 solid colors, 


and satin or textured fin- 
ishes. Test-photograph com- 
pares Poly-Merit treated lam- 
inate with ordinary laminate. 
(2) “Perma-Kleen” tile, a 
laminated plastic, is intended 
for raised flooring systems 
used in computer rooms and 
similar areas. Manufacturer 
claims it is non-porous, skid- 
proof, and produces no static 
electricity, Installation expense 
is said to be offset by ease of 
maintenance and durability. 
General Electric, 901 W. Bur- 
lington Ave., Western Springs, 
ш. 

On Free Data Card, Circle 111 
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When an architect designs his own building . . 


OFFICE BUILDING 


Location: Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Owner: Arch Development, Inc. 
Architect: J. Douglas Lawrence 

Schenkel & Lawrence SHEAR CONNECTOR 
Contractor: Irmscher & Son 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 
COMPOSITE JOIST 
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.. Or a realtor looks to the future 
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ы APARTMENT BUILDING 
Location: Madison, Wisconsin 
mE i-o 
Low profile or high rise — Macomber's new composite 
system is considered a major architectural breakthrough 


Vs 


Since its introduction, only a few short months 
ago, Macomber's exciting new Composite Sys- 
tem, which utilizes the strength and flexibility 
of open-web joists with the capacity of the 
concrete slab, has captured the imagination of 
leading architects and engineers and builders 
the nation over. 


Those responsible for some of America’s 
finest buildings feel that the Composite System 
is a major breakthrough. The inter-action of 
the joists and slab provides a more rigid unit 
than steel and concrete acting independently. 


Developed around a special Macomber open- 
web joist, the system permits longer spans with 
shallower depths, reducing height per floor. 
More efficient use of materials with a reduction 
in total dead weight and labor cost, results in 
decreased building costs. 

Why not get all the facts on this revolution- 
ary new system before you determine the fram- 
ing for your next assignment or job? They are 
set down in a new brochure now available from 
Macomber Incorporated, Subsidiary of Sharon 
Steel Corporation, Canton 1, Ohio. 


4MACOMBER INCORPORATED 


CANTON 1, OHIO 


SUBSIDIARY OF SHARON STEEL CORPORATION 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No, 365 
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Acoustics | 


| 


H 
ы 


Noise Control Study 


Manual, 60 pages, is entitled 
"Solutions to Noise Control 
Problems in the Construction 
of Houses, Apartments, 
Motels, and Hotels." Among 
topics covered are "Evaluating 
Noise Performance," “Stop- 
ping Airborne Noise Transmis- 
sion (Walls)," “Fire Code 
Walls," "Stopping Structure- 
Borne and Impact Noise 
(Floors)," “Wall-Floor Con- 
nections,” “Doors That Help 
Stop Noise,” “Windows in Re- 
lation to Noise Problems,” 
“Noise Control In Plumbing,” 
“Control of Equipment Noise,” 
“Duct Design for Noise Con- 
trol,” “Stopping Sound Reflec- 
tions (Ceiling).” Charts, de- 
tails, and descriptions are 
included. Owens-Corning Fi- 
berglas Corp., 717 Fifth Ave., 
New York, М.Ү. 

On Free Data Card, Circle 200 


Air/Temperature 


Adjustable 
Air Diffuser 


Circular, square, and perfor- 
ated air diffusers are described 
in 64-page catalog. Featured is 


“c2” 
adjustable discharge pattern: 
turning smallest cone raises or 


circular diffuser with 


lowers third cone, varying dis- 
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charge from draftless horizon- | 


tal pattern to direct downward 
projection. Horizontal dis- 
charge (for general heating, 
cooling, or ventilating) is ob- 
tained when third cone 
is set flush with outer cone 
in flush-to-ceiling applications. 
With exposed ductwork, same 
pattern can be obtained by set- 
ting third cone in lowest 
position. For projection heating 
or spot cooling, third cone is 
raised to highest position. C-2 
operates in cooling applications 
at temperature range of up to 
30 F and supplies up to 20 air 
changes per hr. Anemostat 
Corp. of America, Subsidiary 
of Dynamics Corp. of Amer- 
ica, Scranton, Pa. 

On Free Data Card, Circle 201 


Constr 


Gypsum 
Plastering Specs 


Three booklets discuss proced- 
ure of plastering: (1) “Fire 
Resistance Design Data;” (2) 
“Performance of Lath and 
Plasterers;” and (3) Recom- 
mended Specifications-Gypsum 
Plastering.” After determining 
building code requirements for 
fire resistance and sound isola- 
tion, architect refers to first 
booklet to select lath and plas- 
ter system that meets design 
criteria for fire protection and 
sound control. Second booklet 
determines how selected lath 
and plaster assembly performs 
to crack resistance. Last step 
in procedure determines rec- 
ommended specs by using 
third booklet. Charts, illustra- 
tions, and details are given. 
Gypsum Assn, 201 North 
Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 

On Free Data Card, Circle 202 


Stainless-Steel 
Stairs/Flashing 


Data sheets "No. 7” and “No. 
8" deal with  stainless-steel 
stairs and flashing, respectively. 
Former includes illustrations 
with design and structural de- 
tails of five stairways, each 
utilizing different stainless- 
steel forms (bars, sheet, and 
strip, plate, tubing, and extru- 


sions). Latter discusses column 
and wall, parapet, roof, and 
spandrel flashing. Details and 
photos of actual installations 
are given, American Iron and 
Steel Institute, Committee of 
Stainless Steel Producers, 633 
Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 

On Free Data Card, Circle 203 


Еа асаа Б 
Colored Cements 


Brochure, 4 pages, illustrates 
color cements. Shown are color 
reproductions of 40 samples 
that are representative of in- 
finite color spectrum available. 
Also shown in color illustra- 
tions is how total effect of 
brick wall can be enhanced by 
varying color or mortar. 
Medusa Portland Cement Co., 
P.O. Box 5668, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

On Free Data Card, Circle 204 


=a S| 
Acoustical Glass 


“Acousta-Pane,” an acoustical 
glass, is presented in an 8-page 
brochure. It is said to be a 
highly effective sound barrier 
in critical frequency ranges 
that most affect working and 
living environments. Solid 
panel consists of thin layers of 
sheet or polished plate glass, 
laminated with transparent 
plastic interlayers that are 
specially designed and formu- 
lated. Acousta-Pane has struc- 
tural strength and rigidity as 


well as shatter-resistance of 
safety glass. It is said to ex- 
clude as much as 69 per cent 
of solar energy falling on face 
of glass. it is produced in 
standard sizes up to 48"x104^ 
and in nominal thicknesses of 
zz", ys" and 36”. Glass is also 
available in amber-gray tint. 
Amereda Glass Corp., 3301 
South Prairie Ave., Chicago, 


Ш. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 205 


Doors / Windows 


Sliding Windows 


Sliding aluminum windows for 
high-rise and commercial in- 
stallations are presented in 8- 
page brochure, Snap-in cover 
plate design prevents air and 
dust infiltration, holds fixed 
sash in place, and lifts out to 
permit removal of sash for 
cleaning. Full size М” size 
detail drawings show variety 
of installation and window wall 
arrangements keyed to eleva- 
tions. Chart shows range of 
sizes available for two basic 
frame types and three sash 
types. Premier Aluminum 
Products, Inc., 607 Lairport 
St., El Segundo, Cal. 

On Free Data Card, Circle 206 


Soundproof Doors 


Fully operating 134" thick 
soundproof hollow metal doors 
are described in 4-page bro- 
chure. Flush doors, called 
“Ultra-Sonic,” have minimum 
sound transmission class rating 
of 51 db. Doors with glazed 
panel, called — "Vue-Sonic," 
have minimum sound transmis- 
sion rating of 42 db. Units 
consist of hollow metal frames 
and doors and special adjust- 
able stops with ‘Pio-Seal” 
compression gaskets. Pioneer 
Industries Inc., Carlstadt, N. J. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 207 


Metal Doors 


Booklet, 20 pages, describes 
metal doors and frames. Eleva- 
tions, cutaways, and details of 
door and frame construction 
are depicted, Specs for stand- 
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Marlite paneling is used throughout the new Akron Orthopedic Clinic designed by Wagner and Luxmore. 
The corridor features beige Plank; treatment rooms are paneled in various colors of Marlite Plank. 


Specify Marlite for clean, modern interiors 
...its practically maintenance-free! 


Any interior takes on a beautiful new look — and stays 
that way for years — when Marlite paneling is installed 
on the walls. That's because Marlite's soilproof baked 
finish resists heat, moisture, stains, dents. Marlite goes 
up fast, never needs painting or further protection 
. . . and most important, it wipes clean with a damp 
cloth . . . pushes maintenance costs to a new low! And 


Marlite gives your clients a wide choice of distinctive 
colors, patterns and authentic Trendwood® reproduc- 
tions for creating beautiful wash-and-wear interiors— 
anywhere. For complete information, see your building 
materials dealer, consult Sweet's Files, or write Mar- 
lite Division of Masonite Corporation, Dept. 1114, 
Dover, Ohio. 


е [o] 
Маке... 


ANOTHER QUALITY PRODUCT OF MASONITE? RESEARCH 


MARLITE BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 1721 Marietta Blvd., N.W., Atlanta, Georgia * 57 Smith Place, Cambridge, Massachusetts • 4545 
James Place, Melrose Park, Illinois (Chicago) * 8908 Chancellor Row, Dallas 7, Texas * P. О. Box 3398, 777-139th Avenue, San Leandro, California * 
3050 Leonis Blvd., Los Angeles 58, California * 39 Windsor Avenue, Mineola, 1.1. (New York) * 2440 Sixth Avenue So.. Seattle 4, Washington 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 366 
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SPECIFY C/S DOOR LOUVERS 
IN EXTRUDED ALUMINUM WITH 
CLAMP-IN FRAMES. 


* NEATER IN APPEARANCE. 
* EASIER INSTALLATION. 


* SUPERIOR CONSTRUCTION 
AND HIGHEST QUALITY FINISH. 


* A COMPLETE LINE—WITH A 
WIDE RANGE OF FINISHES. 


* COMPETITIVELY PRICED. 


10 DIFFERENT STYLES FOR ALL 
DOORS (OF WOOD, LAMINATED 
PLASTIC, OR HOLLOW METAL.) 


24 STOCK SIZES. (CUSTOM 
SIZES ON SPECIFICATION.) 


WRITE US FOR HANDY STOCK- 
SIZE SELECTOR CHART—IN 
OUR NEW PRODUCT BULLETIN. 


CONSTRUCTION 
SPECIALTIES, INC 


55 WINANS AVENUE 
CRANFORD 1, NEW JERSEY 


* REFACING SYSTEMS e SOLAR GRILLES • BRICK 
SIZE VENTS * SUN CONTROLS « GRAVEL STOPS 


For more information, circle No. 336 
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ard metal doors and frames are 
listed. Amweld Building Prod- 
ucts, 100 Plant St., Niles, Ohio. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 208 


ectrical Equipment 


Surfacing 
Fluorescents 


Surface - mounted fluorescent 
lighting is described in 24-page 
booklet. Optical shieldings in- 
clude refractors for optimum 
efficiency in relation to bal- 
anced brightness control, dif- 
fusers for uniform distribution 
and pure white appearance, 
and louyers for low brightness 
direct-indirect illumination. 
Units inhibit dirt accumula- 
tion, have hinged shieldings 
that remain safely suspended 
during relamping, and use 
certified thermally protected 
ballasts (40-w units). Featured 
is "Diplomat" fixture with 
extra-shallow prismatic lenses, 
framed in satin bronzed ano- 
dized aluminum with matching 
grid. It is available in 30", 42”, 
and 54" sq sizes in 6 or 8 
light versions as well as in 54^ 
x 16" and 54" x 32" rectangu- 
lar shapes in two or four light 
styles. Diplomat can be used 
individually or spaced in con- 
tinuous rows or patterns. 
Photos, charts, and dimen- 
tional details are given. Light- 
olier, 346 Claremont Ave., 
Jersey City, N.J. 

On Free Data Card, Circle 209 


Carpet Costs 
and Acoustics 


Two booklets have been intro- 
duced entitled "Sound Condi- 
tioning With Carpet" and 
“Cutting Costs With Carpet." 
Former describes various tests 
used to determine acoustical 
qualities of carpets and in- 
cludes charts and figures ob- 
tained from these tests. Latter 
gives cost and maintenance 
comparisons among carpet, as- 
phalt tile, vinyl tile, vinyl as- 
bestos tile, and terrazzo. 


м - = 


Silicone Construction Sealant is 
stocked by these distributors 


CALIFORNIA 

VERTEX, INC. 

4206 Charter Street, Los Angeles 58 
COLORADO 

STYRO PRODUCTS, INC 

13373 West 24th Place, Golden 
FLORIDA 

ROWELL-VAN ATTA, INC. 

273 East Oakland Park Boulevard 

Ft. Lauderdale 
GEORGIA 

BADHAM SALES COMPANY, INC. 

1145 Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta 
ILLINOIS 

JONES & BROWN & CO., INC. 

230 North Canal St., Chicago 6 
IOWA 

STETSON BUILDING PRODUCTS 

2127 Grant Street, Bettendorf 

Southwest 6th & Murphy, Des Moines 
KANSAS 

STYRO PRODUCTS, INC 

140! Fairfax Trofficway, Kansas City 
MARYLAND 

R. T. GUMPERT COMPANY 

5515 York Road, Baltimore 12 

5708-B Frederick Avenue, Rockville 
MASSACHUSETTS 

REFRACTORIES & BUILDING SPECIALTIES, INC. 

747 Concord Avenue, Cambridge 
MICHIGAN 

HOLMES ASSOCIATES, INC 

1221 East Nine Mile Road, Ferndale 20 
MINNESOTA 

EDWARDS SALES CORPORATION 

2916 Girard Avenue South, Minneapolis 8 
MISSOURI 

STYRO PRODUCTS, INC. 

1590 Page Industrial Boulevard, St. Louis 32 
MONTANA 

PLASTICS SALES, INC. 

Northern Pac. Industrial Site 

P.O. Box 1698, Billings 
NEBRASKA 

STETSON BUILDING PRODUCTS 

City Notional Bank Building, Omoha 
NEW YORK 

CHEMICAL BUILDING SUPPLY, INC. 
57th Street, New York City 
CTION PLASTICS CORPORATION 
ood Station 
rt Avenue, Syracuse 


OHIO 
THE R. 1. WURZ COMPANY 
13320 Enterprise Avenue, Cleveland 35 
d, Box 209, Worthington 
SOCIATES, INC. 
nacti 10 


955 Proprieto 
DURBROW-OTT! 
1426 Clay St., 

PENNSYLVANIA 
TOM BROWN 
Library Road & 
Box 10313, Pittsburg 
G. & W. H. CORSON, INC 
Joshua Road & Stenton Avenue 
Plymouth Meeting 

TENNESSEE 
STYRO PRODU 
471 Ten 

TEXAS 
THE EMERSON COMPANY, Box 10814. 
THE EMERSON COMPANY, Bo 

WASHINGTON 
WILEY-BAYLEY IR 
3310 Meridian Noi 

WISCONSIN 
S & 5 SALES CORPORATION 
404 North Second Street, Milwaukee 3 


Harney Drive 


GENERAL GB ELECTRIC 
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Joints 
expand... 


and 
contract 
10,950 times in 30 years...so will 
G-E Silicone Construction Sealant 


Construction joints go through the expansion-contraction 
cycle at least once a day, and far more often in modern 
ealant 


curtain wall buildings. This is the major cause of 
failure. In the past, even the best elastomeric sealants have 
been subject to early failure under severe compression- 
extension conditions. Because these sealants take a “set” 
during compression, they put a severe strain on the bond 
during extension, G-E silicone sealant, with almost 100% 
recovery after severe compression, withstands repeated 
sling while maintaining an effective seal. 

Electrie Silicone Construction Sealant will 


cvi 


General 
take this punishment for years because silicone rubber 
doesn't lose its elastomeric properties through exposure to 
sunlight or ozone, the deadly enemies of organic rubber 
sealants. 

It 


thousands of hours in accelerated aging tests. It withstands 


unaffected by ozone in any concentration over 


For more information, turn to Reader 
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weathering 
ts support conservative estimates that it will last at 
least 30 years, much longer than any other type of sealant 
on the market. 

G-E Silicone Sealant comes in a variety of non-fading, 


intense heat and sub-zero cold superbly. In fact, 


our tes 


non-staining, non-bleeding colors including almost invisible 


translucent. It needs no pre-mixing or catalyst— bonds se- 


curely to all common building materials—can be applied 
easily, efliciently and quickly at any temperature. 


For more information, check the li: 
Or write, General Electric Company, Silicone Products De- 
partment, Section (11118, Waterford, New York. 


ing of distributors. 


GENERAL QD ELECTRIC 


Service card, circle No. 431 
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American Carpet Institute, 350 
Fifth Ave., New York. N.Y. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 210 


Special Equipment 


Rubber Flooring 


Highly resilient thick floor- 
ing tile, called "Tuflex." fea- 
tures vulcanized rubber under- 
side. Nonslip tile resists burns 
and stains. It is available in 18 
color patterns in either 9" x 9” 
tiles or 27” x 27” slabs. Also 


produced is feature strip in five 
solid colors and in widths of 
3" and 6" strips. Tile color 
patterns are shown in bro- 


Rubber Products Inc., 


chure. 
4521 West Crest Ave., Tampa, 
Fla. 

On Free Data Card, Circle 211 


Prefab 
Curbs/ Fascia 


Extruded aluminum roof curbs 
and fascia, called "Prefabri- | 
curb," are shown іп 4-page 
brochure. Featured are miter- 
ed and angle reinforced cor- 
ners, predrilled holes, and rot- 
and termite-proof prime red- | 


Smooth radius 


nailer. 
integral cant prevents damage 
to roofing paper. Brochure in- 


wood 


cludes М” details of various 
types of roof curbs and fascia 
using Prefabricurb. O'Keeffe's 
Inc., 75 Williams Ave., 
Francisco, Cal. 

On Free Data Card, Circle 212 


Sa ES | 
School 


| Communications 


Transistorized school commu- 
nications system is described 
in 4-page brochure. Four 


models are available: (1) Dual 
channel system housed in desk- 
or rack-type console. Includes 
one 50-w program channel and 
one 10-w intercom channel. 
(2) Three channel system 
housed in rack- or desk-type 


| console. It has two 50-w chan- 
nels and one 10-w intercom 
channel. (3) Three channel 


San 


system has two 50-w channels 
and telephone inter- 
com channel. (4) Three chan- 


private 


Continued on page 88 


83 YEARS OF 
RELIABILITY 


PROVEN by thousands 
of well-known BAYLEY 
INSTALLATIONS from 


A 
Coast to Coast. 
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CALL or WRITE w 


Windows and 


Curtain-Wall Systems 


STEEL and ALUMINUM 


you start planning your project 


The WILLIAM BAYLEY Company 


ATLANTA 5, GEORGIA 
155 E. PACES FERRY RD. 
404-237-0339 


Springfield, Ohio 
District Sales Offices 


CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
105 W. MADISON ST. 280 MADISON AVE. 
312-726-5996 212-685-6180 


NEW YORK 16, N.Y. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 
1200 WARDER ST 
513-325-7301 


1426 "6" ST., NW 
202-783-2320 


Licensed Representatives In All Principal Cities Operating Through The Above District Offices. 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 332 
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you specify 
the space....... 


NORRIS PRE - FABRICATED 


WALK-IN COOLERS, FREEZERS AND 
COOLER-FREEZER COMBINATIONS 


WILL FIT Norris pre-fabricated walk-in coolers, 


freezers, and cooler-freezer combinations meet any space 
requirements. Available with or without floors, these ver- 
satile walk-ins are supplied in two- and three-foot wall 
sections, four-foot door sections (7!4' high), and can be 
set up quickly in virtually any space, any location, The 
only tool required for installation is a light hammer. 


The modular panels of Norris walk-ins are all-metal, 


LIGHT 
WEIGHT 


AS LOW AS 4'5 LBS. PER SQ. FT.—REDUCES FREIGHT COSTS! 


DISPENSERS, INC. 


NORRIS 
% < 2720 LYNDALE AVENUE SOUTH 


———— MINNEAPOLIS t, MINNESOTA 


NORRIS-THE FIRST NAME IN MILK SERVING AND STORAGE EQUIPMENT! 


и 
eu A 


1 


t Z 


with no wood to absorb moisture, and extremely light 
weight. Standard exteriors are bonderized steel finished in 
grey baked enamel, interiors are 22-gauge galvanized metal, 
with custom exteriors or interiors optional at extra cost. 
Ideal for every institutional, commercial, or industrial 
refrigeration need, Norris walk-ins can be supplied with 
the proper self-contained or remote refrigeration equip- 
ment to meet any application. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE! 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 377 
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Ceco Steelform Service (Steeldomes 
illustrated) includes (1) furnishing, 
erecting and removing shores and open 
wood framing (centering), and (2) sup- 
plying the necessary Steelforms and 
labor for their erection and removal 
Ceco Service takes the guesswork o 
of floor forming. The architect, engi- 
neer, contractor and owner know the 
final cost before the job starts. A firm 
quotation from Ceco takes the varia- 
bles out of cost estimating. 
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Another Ceco high-rise project, under 
construction (Ceco Steeldome, Long- 
form and Centering Service) / Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, Administra- 
tion Headquarters, New York City / Eero 
Saarinen & Associates, architects / 
Paul Weidlinger, structural engineer / 
George A. Fuller Company, general 
contractors / Brennan & Sloan, Inc., re- 
inforced concrete construction / This 
38-story project was erected on a tight 
schedule—a floor completely poured 
every four days. 


Typical high-rise Steeldome project 
(Ceco Steeldome and Centering Ser- 
vice) / One Charles Center Building, 
Baltimore, Md. / Mies van der Rohe, 
architect / Farkas & Barron, structural 
engineers / Metropolitan Structures, 
Inc., general contractors / Bollinger- 
Leland Construction Company, con- 
crete contractors / This waffle flat-slab 
design, with high-strength bars and 
lightweight concrete, cost 50¢ per 
square foot less than the alternate 
structural steel design. 
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In the Southwest, still another high- 
rise building (Ceco Flangeform and 
Centering Service) / Petroleum Club, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma / Kelley & Marshall, 
architects / T. C. Bateson Construction 
Company, general contractors / Ceco 
also formed the flush beams for the 
floor system, and the beams around 
elevator shafts and stair openings. 
Further, Ceco did the shoring for the 
roof overhang (illustrated). Call on 
Ceco for experienced forming service. 
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For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 429 


up, up, чр! 
with CECO Steelform 
Service 


Look around the country at the new high-rise buildings. Everywhere you'll see 
monolithic concrete joist construction formed by Ceco Steelform Service. One 
Charles Center in Baltimore. CBS Headquarters in New York. The Petroleum 
Club in Tulsa. The Merchandise Mart in Atlanta. Kiewit Plaza in Omaha. Lamar 
Towers in Houston. These are only a few of the modern multiple-story build- 
ings with floor systems formed by Ceco. 


Your own design can be exciting and unusual . . . yet economical, because 
Ceco Steelforms are available in a broad range of standard sizes coast to 
coast. You can achieve the effect you want without costly special sizes. 


Ceco Steelform Service keeps construction on schedule. Result: Buildings are 
completed on time—earn income quickly. Architects, engineers and contractors 
are sure of dependable service because Ceco has more than 52 years of 
Steelform experience, and has formed more than 500,000,000 square feet of 


monolithic concrete joist construction. 


There are other advantages. Fill in coupon for Bulletin 4001-S, which gives 
full details. 


extensive? yes! 


expensive? no! 


EECO Steel Products Corporation 

5601 West 26th Street 

Chicago, Illinois 60650 

Sales offices and plants in principal cities 


Г] Please send Bulletin 4001-5, 
LJ entitled “Ceco Steelforms.'" 


We are interested in studying the use 

CECO of monolithic concrete construction 
for the following project: 

name title 

firm. " 

address. 


city state zip code 
PA 
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this resilient tile 
has REAL MARBLE CHIPS! 


That's right! TERRAFINO is the first resilient tile to 
combine the traditional warmth and beauty of genuine 
marble with tough, flexible epoxy resins. The surface of 
each tile is 80% to 85% #1 marble chips! 


FIELD PROVEN DURABILITY 
TERRAFINO hasalready proven 
its mettle in some of New York 
City's busiest elevators, bank 
lobbies and school corridors. 
TIME AND SPACE SAVER 
TERRAFINO is the perfect ma- 
terial to use where you want ter- 
razzo but haven't the time, space 
or facilities. 

EASILY MAINTAINED 
TERRAFINO's beauty is more 
than skin deep. Its lustruous sur- 
face resists dirt accumulation 
and scuffing. TERRAFINO can 
be washed with any type cleaner, 


on either side of the Ph scale. 
This tile has a “memory” which 
shakes out indentations. 


QUICKLY INSTALLED 
TERRAFINO is quickly installed 
with an ordinary emulsion type 
adhesive. 


COLOR RANGE 

TERRAFINO's standard color 
range includes 10 beautiful pat- 
terns, in two sizes, 9" x 9" x 15" 
and 12" x 12" x !s". 

Fill in and mail coupon below 


for descriptive literature and 
samples. 


Terrafino CORPORATION, P.O. BOX 52, CARLSTADT, NEW JERSEY 


B Ec nc ues WES D БЕШ MR) EE ШЕШ ERE EOS 
TERRAFINO COMPANY, P.O. BOX 52, CARLSTADT, М. J. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send samples and literature on TERRAFINO. 


NAME 
FIRM 


ADDRESS. 


GIY-———  —— ОМЕТА 


For more information, turn to Reader Setvice card, circle No. 397 
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Continued from page 84 


nel system housed in double- 
pedestal console has two 50-w 
program channels and one 
10-w intercom/program chan- 
nel: Intercom channel may be 
used for program distribution 
to about 15 speakers; Emer- 
gency/evacuation warning sys- 
tem alerts entire school with 
voice commands. Separate in- 
tercom or telephone system 
connects key administrative 
personnel. DuKane Corp., St. 
Charles, Ill. 

On Free Data Card, Circle 213 


PVC Coated Grilles 


Steel or aluminum sliding 
grilles coated in PVC are used 
for shopping centers, arcades, 
store fronts, parking lots, re- 
ceiving areas. Coating cannot 
crack, fade, or deteriorate. 
Grilles are available in gold, 
green, black, or white chain 
link mesh curtains in combina- 
tions with silvery satin or gold 
anodized caps, rods, and verti- 
cal members. Specs, details, 
and photos are given. Cornell 
Iron Works Inc., 36 Ave. and 
13 St., Long Island City, N.Y. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 214 


Portable Partition 


Pneumatic movable partitions 
are described in 6-page bro- 
chure. Basic components con- 
sist of interchangeable filler 
panels that join to form port- 
able wall in any desired 
lengths. They may be supplied 
with clear or translucent plastic 
panels. Doorway panels, with 
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TOP: Pan American Air- 
ways Hangar 14, John F. 
Kennedy International 
Airport, Jamaica, N. Y. 


LEFT: Unadhered loop 
of BFG Flashing, me- 
chanically fastened at top 
and bottom, spans gap 
between roof and wall to 
allow for movement. 


RIGHT: The finished job 
. neatly installed and 

completely watertight re- 

gardless of movement. 


BFG FLEXIBLE VINYL FLASHING SOLVES IT! 


Shown here is one of Pan Am's Hangars 
at Kennedy International Airport. Its roof, 
covering nearly five acres, is of folded plate 
design, suspended by steel cables anchored 
to center columns. To accommodate an- 
ticipated movement, a six-inch opening was 
provided between deck ends and adjacent 
walls, creating a hard-to-flash area. 

The original flashing, which failed after 
two years, was replaced with BFG FLEXIBLE 
VINYL FLASHING. This installation has 
been completely satisfactory and even now 
shows no evidence of deterioration. It’s 
easy to understand because BFG Flashing 
is extra tough, flexible over a wide temper- 
ature range and weathers extremely well. 

The same desirable characteristics that 
make BFG Flashing the ideal choice for the 
“tough” jobs apply equally to everyday ap- 


plications. Specify and install BFG Flexible 
Flashing for that extra margin of safety. 
Need help with your flashing problems? 
Call on BFG's technical service team. Write 
BFG Building Products Dept. PA-16, The 


B.F.Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio 44318. FLEXIBLE VINYL FLASHING 


BUILDING PRODUCTS DEPT. PA-16 
The B.F.Goodrich Company 

Akron, Ohio 44318 

Please send technical data and samples: 
O BFG FLEXIBLE VINYL FLASHING 

O BFG VINYL WATER BARRIERS 

О BFG VINYL WATERSTOPS 


Name. 


BEGoodrich 


Company. 


Street Address. 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 347 
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Zip Code. 
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бр la am ^з 
7 CWF AT THE n 
RODEHEAVER AUDITORIUM * 


Bob Jones University, Greenville, S. C. * 


Do 


Twelve hours a day, Rodeheaver Audi- 
torium is in use for worship services, 
variety presentations, Shakespearean 
productions, opera, concert and other 
of the University's cultural offerings. 
This intensive schedule of wide-ranging 
uses (and largely with student staffs) 
demanded a high degree of versatility 
in the design and development of light- 
ing systems and controls. 


From the simplest to 
the most complex, your 
lighting problem gets 
expert attention from 
Kliegl. Whether the 
project is architectural, 
educational, theatre— 
the rich experience of 
over 60 years of light- 
ing design arm E - 
ship is rea to go to Student production staff operates the 
a ik fot vou Hundred КЕШЛ ү 
of designers, architects 995.01 е protessional theatre use. 
and engineers have 
profited from Kliegl assistance in the thousands of 
different applications. Lighten the lighting problem 
on your next projects—call in your Kliegl representa- 
tive—no obligation, of course. 

Our lighting advisors will be pleased to assist in the plan- 


ning of any installation, using standard or special units to 
meet your reauirements. Full details on request. 


LIEGL BROS. 


Originators and Manufacturers of Klieglights 
32-32 48th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. 
Phone: Area Code 212, ST 6-7474 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 361 
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Mr. Architect: 


When you consider Chutes for the 
disposal of Soiled Linen, Rubbish, 
Dust, Paper or Garbage 

„ . . remember this name 


[WILKINSON | 


Wilkinson has long been the leading 
Chute manufacturer . . . gives you more 
value for your dollar. 


Wilkinson Chutes are often imitated... 
but never equalled. They have many out- 
standing and exclusive features. 


Pe ee 9 9 9 9 9 9 v 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 39 9 9 5 9 3 5 


WILKINSON STAINLESS 
STEEL CORNER GUARDS 


The adjustable anchor makes 
Wilkinson Corner Guards 
easier to install . . . and there 
are no screw heads or marks 
on the stainless steel surface, 
Available for all surfaces . . . 
in all sizes . . . for all corners. 
See ovr Corner Guard and Chute Cat- 
alogs in Sweet's Architectural File 


WILKINSON CHUTES, INC. 
19 East Tallmadge Ave. Akron 10, Ohio 
WILKINSON CHUTES (Canada) бат 


9 Dwight Ave Toronto 14, Ontario, Canada 
For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 405 


MATERIALS FOR 
ARCHITECTURE 


from ABRASIVES to ZIRCONIUM 


AN 
ENCYCLOPEDIC 
GUIDE 


by CALEB HORNBOSTEL, А.А. 

INDISPENSABLE... 

first single source of basic and scientific data on all 
materials used in modern architecture! 
INCLUSIVE... 

COMPONENTS (copper, lead, nickel and zinc)—FAB- 
RICATED BUILDING PRODUCTS (panels, insulation, 
tile and acoustic materials) —PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL 
PROPERTIES (lists, complete analysis of advantages, 
limitations, details of use in buildings) — DESCRIP- 
TION OF PRINCIPLE TYPES OF MATERIALS (uses, 
history, manufacturer, techniques of application) — 
CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS — FINISHING PROC- 
ESSES — ACCESSORY MATERIALS (for installation) 
—PREFERRED MATERIALS (for each building part) — 
plus much more! 

1961. 8% x 10%. 624 double-column pages. 1,046 
tables, charts, diagrams, and photographs. $20.00 


REINHOLD BOOK DIVISION 5 Dept. M-485 430 Park Ave., N, Y. 22 
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hardwood threshold, can be 
used in any location in wall 
and are available in 48” 
widths with pass door 36” wide 
x 6-8” high. End panels in- 
clude spring-loaded telescoping 
channel on one side to provide 
tight seal guaranteed for five 
years. Adjoining panels are 
abutted to special corner units 
to make twins of 90° or more. 
Portable walls are installed 
with no attachments to floor 
or ceiling. Hupp Corp., Air- 
wall Inc. subsidiary, 8140 E. 
Rosecrans Ave. Paramount, 
Cal. 

On Free Data Card, Circle 215 


Sun Exposure Study 


"The Control of Sun Ex- 
posure" is an 88-page study 
presented in three sections. 
Headings for Part I are 
"Astronomy, Orientation, and 
Sun Exposure," "Scientific 
Data on Radiated Solar Heat," 
and "Sun and Light." Heading 
for Part II is “Experimental 
Measurements and Figured 


Out Values of the Effect of 


Ш are “Controlling Sun Ex- 
posure,” “Application of the 
Protective Methods to Differ- 
ent Types of Buildings.” Bibli- 
ography is also included. 


Charts and photos of various 
installations are given. Euro- 
glass Corp., Suite 5312, 200 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 216 


Moving Sidewalks 


“Speedwalk” and “Speedramp” 
moving sidewalks are described 
in 4-page booklet. Speedwalk 
is specialized form of horizon- 
tal belt conveyor. Each unit is 
endless belt capable of operat- 


| ing in either direction. Speed- 
Protective Devices Against Sun | 
| Exposure.” Headings for Part 


ramp moves people in either 
direction in inclines up to 15°. 
Both sidewalks feature mag- 
netic attachment that connects 
and holds on to shopping carts 
through entire route. Upon 
reaching  exitway discharge 
point, cart is automatically re- 
leased. Entrances and exitways 
utilize "floating comb" plate 
and grooved conveyor belt. 
Comb plate is comprised of 
tiny fingers that ride in grooves 
of special ribbed passenger con- 
veyor belt and “comb out" any 


object that might become 
caught. Section details of both 
types are shown. Stephens- 


Adamson Mfg. Co., 45 Ridge- 
way Ave., Aurora, Ill. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 217 


Шелест тш 
| Architectural 


Murals 


Muralist Willard Bond's use of 
fired glass on refractory tile, 
ceramic stone, stained glass, 
and various metals is illustrated 
in 10-page booklet. Seven in- 


terior and two exterior instal- 
lations, including sign for Eu- 
gene O'Neill Theater in New 
York, are shown. Palmer Slote 
Assoc. 106 Forsyth St, New 
York, N.Y. 

On Free Data Card, Circle 218 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 
NSS RAPOR 
REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 

430 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 
EILEEN Jan C. Rowan 
News Editor...... James T. Burns, Jr. 


Assoc. News Editor. ...E. К. Carpenter 


Publisher. ............. D. B. Wilkin 
Associate Publisher. .Р. H. Hubbard, Jr. 
Advtg. Sales Mgr, ....W.R. Evans, Jr. 
Production Mar. ....Joseph M. Scanlon 


PRODUCTS 


TECO ALL PURPOSE ANCHOR 


TIMBER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


1619 Mass. Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 20036 


TECO LINE-A-JOIST 
Connectors 


] for FREE 
CATALOG INFORMATION 


— 


TECO POST ANCHOR 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 398 
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GAIL : 
BRICHPLaTE 


].o 
Scale 3" — 


1— 07 


о"... -| m Frostproof facing 
; tile 
= Modular quarry tile 


m Four unglazed 
colors 


m Seven glazed colors 


O` | m Masonry effect — 
Р tile thick 


= Lock key design attaches securely 
to concrete, masonry, steel or wood 


Imported, Stocked and Distributed by 


PACIFIC TILE CO. 


9 A Product of 


GAIL INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
582 Market St., San Francisco, California 


Please send Brickplate information: 


name. PV" 


address. — 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 415 
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For quieter, more comfortable floors— 


and termite-protected 
homasote 
UNDERLAYMENT 


to meet every price and purpose 


For quiet-conditioned construction in gar- 
den and high-rise apartments, hotels, 
motels, professional buildings and better 
quality homes, choose from several Homa- 
sote underlayments. All offer natural re- 
siliency and great compression strength. 
They give a cushioned effect to walking or 
standing and provide constant resistance 
to dampness penetration, to keep floors 
more comfortable. 

Remember, too, all Homasote is weath- 
erproof (non-bituminous), termite and 
fungus-protected. Available through local 
building materials dealers. 


New ''4-Way" Floor Decking is applied in 2' 
x 8' T&G panels, 1 11/32" thick, directly to 
joists. Sub-floor, underlayment, sound dead- 
ening and weatherproof protection. INR indi- 
cated is with carpet and pad over “4-Way”. 


For use in high and low-rise apartments, 
motels, hoteis and anywhere that concrete 
floors are installed above grade. 4'x4' panels 
of % and 54” "Resilbase" with pad and 
carpeting fastened in conventional manner 
provide INR indicated. 


Regular Homasote in 4' x 4’ or 4' x 8' panels 
for use over plywood or other wood construc- 
tion (even old hardwood floors!) Conventional 
fastening of carpeting and pad provides the 
INR indicated, 


(2 layers plywood) 


*Tested in accordance with FHA #750. — س سے سے — سے سے‎ M سے سے سے‎ s е گے ہے بے‎ 
(Test results on request) 
Write for descriptive literature. 


HOMASOTE COMPANY 


TRENTON 3, NEW JERSEY 


Architectural Department L-2 
HOMASOTE COMPANY, Trenton 3, N.J. 


Please send Г] Technical literature on your Resilient Underlayments 
O Acoustical test results |] Name of local Homasote supplier. 


NAME 
FIRM 
ADDRESS ... 2 . 
CITY EOS EL ay ets + ЗТАТЕ ае оо 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 436 i 
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Is this sliding fire door really different? 


Inside and out, from top to bottom, it’s totally new! 
Overly's modern sliding fire door eliminates clumsy 
weights and pulleys. |t opens easily, without noise. It 


A flush heavy-gage steel surface provides а more attrac- 
tive appearance, and prevents damage in normal use. 
It has compact, easily installed hardware. It's especially 


You can get the Overly Sliding Fire Door in single 
slide or biparting models—in full flush design or with 
vision lights. It's easily notched for conveyor tracks OF 
monorails. And it's U/L labeled for 3 hours fire resist- 
ance. Those are just а few of its differences. We'll be 
happy to show you more. See our catalog in Sweet's, 


riy 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 15602 
Los Angeles, California 90039 
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available with left or 
right opening doors 


[=—6' 4" —= UNIT DIM. di 


—  *jUNIT DIM. 


6' 114" : 


Build excitement into 
your plans with a new 
Andersen Wood Gliding Door 


It's designed for exciting living! Just the thing to bring 
a fresh look of elegance to new homes, motels and apartments. 


The new Andersen Gliding Door lets you bring the outdoors 
into any room; yet its extra weathertightness combined 
with the natural warmth and insulating value of wood will 
mean substantial heat savings. 


It opens and closes smoothly, silently, easily. It features the 
same famous construction that makes all Andersen Windows 
extra weathertight (up to 4 times tighter than ordinary windows). 


For added convenience, outside key lock can be adapted to a 
master key system. And the entire unit comes factory primed 
(outside) and factory glazed in several options. Custom-designed 
hardware complements both traditional and contemporary designs. 


Dual rollers provide extra-smooth operation; doors feature a 
self-contained leveling adjustment. Thermal barrier in anodized 
aluminum sill reduces loss of heat to outside, checks 

condensation on inside of sill. 


Consider a new Andersen Gliding Door for the plans on 

your drawing board right now. You can get a complete 
demonstration at your nearby Andersen distributor. Ask for 
a descriptive bulletin and tracing details. 


Andersen Windowalls 


TRADEMARK OF ANDERSEN CORPORATION ALT, 
America’s Most Wanted Windows 
ANDERSEN CORPORATION * BAYPORT, MINNESOTA 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 328 


INSTALLATION DETAILS 
FRAME MUST BE PLUMB AND LEVEL BEFORE SECURING IN OPENING 


SCALE: 3" equals 1-0 


UBF LOOR TO HEADERS = $^:10 2/4" 


Nominum Sil Facing LL Оа Тлеу 


i 


Be sure sill is straight and 
Treated & Primed Sill Support level betore securing to the 
(tarssted when specifies) * 


Ainays ose wood тец below doot. 


thing below s 
before installing om 


NOTE: Shin behind janis 


ROUGH OPENING – NO. 60 — 8:2 1/4" 
NO. 80— 8*2 1/4" E 


H UNIT DIMENSION = NO. 40 = 6^4" 
NO. 89 = ga" zi 
ane MEETING STILE Jame 


ушу MAHOGANY... natural background tor fhion 


For centuries mahogany has been to the world of 
wood what leather has been to men’s clothing. Both 
materials have built lasting reputations for beauty, 
performance, and long life. Little wonder that both 
leather and mahogany are imitated. Mahogany by 
o-called Philippine Mahogany, which is not a Genuine 
Mahogany but may be one of 14 different spec 
wood. 


Just as a top tailor wouldn’t think of usi 

cloth for a fine suit, today’s architect 

on Genuine Mahogany ther than 

way to be sure is always buy from We я 
world's largest producers of Genuine Mabogany. 
Weis-Fricker imports and manufactures only Swietenia 
Macrophylla from Central and South rica. It’s 
yours quickly in any quantity at prices that will 
please you and at lengths up to 20 feet, widths to 
24 inches, and thicknesses to 4 inches! 


From Weis-Fricker you'll get the same magnificent 
material that t by the U. Forest Products 
Laboratory and Cornell University show superior over 
all other popular hardwoods in nearly all properties 
for mortising, boring, planing, warping é 
turning. And you'll join some of America 

tects who chose Genuine Mahogany recently for the 
interior of the luxurious Hotel Sheraton in San Juan, 
the Professional Golf Association's (PGA) clubhouse in 
Palm Beach, and the at the University of 
Chicago. i 


For name of nearest dealer to you, write today. Free 
mahogany kit on request ontains samples with 
finishes in red, yellow, green, blue, wn, and violet, 
plus mahogany fact book with mechanical stress 
and other information. 


For more data circle 850 on Inquiry Ca 


Roofs that look as good installed as 
they do on paper is what J-M Last-O- 
Roof* is all about. Like the one on 
the medical building pictured above, 
Those changes in slope and shape 
would be impossible for most roof- 
ing materials. But not Last-O-Roof! 
Light, reflective green in color, it 
hugs the widely spaced serrations of 
the main roof and then climbs the 
steep slope of the finial at the center 


Just what 
the doctor 


ordered 
(thanks to J-M Last-O-Roof) 


of the building. In addition, it's used 
on the flat canopy at the entrance. 

Last-O-Roof is a single-mem- 
brane, plastic elastomer product 
that can be installed in one step. It's 
a complete roofing system of totally 
compatible components . . . roofing 
membranes, cements, flashings and 
finishes. Applied cold, it can be used 
on low or steep slopes as well as in- 
volved configurations. 


Last-O-Roof is durable, too. Even 
in the harshest climates. And, here's 
a roof that's three times lighter than 
the usual smooth-surfaced roof and 
ten times lighter than gravel. 

Last-O-Roof is available in white, 
aluminum, green, blue and rose and 
other colors on special order. For full 
details, write to Johns-Manville, Box 
111, New York, N. Y. 10016. Cable: 
Johnmanvil. 


донуз MARYVILLE 


Johns-Manville JM 


For more information, turn to Reader Service czrd, circle Мо. 430 


Detroit Bank & Trust Co., Detroit Swanson Medical Building, Omaha 
Architect: Harley, Ellington, Cowin & Stirton Architect: Leo А. Daly 
Building seals by Cadillac Rubber & Plastics, Inc, Wall system by Fenestra 


HIGH RISE... OR LOW RISE... 


NEOPRENE MAKES THE IDEAL CURTAIN WALL SEAL 


Strong word, ideal. But we think it describes the * Weatherability. Sunlight, ozone, rain, snow and 


performance of Neoprene in the construction in- temperature extremes have little effect on 
dustry. Around-the-world experience has proved that Neoprene. 
building seals of Du Pont Neoprene synthetic rubber e Not affected by industrial fumes or chemical 


remain weathertight, resilient and reliable. Here's cleaners. 
why: Gaskets of Neoprene have the properties that 


ү A * Neoprene does not propagate flame, an important 
are required to make an effective, long-term seal: p ргорав P 


consideration for any building. 
* Low compression set. Neoprene gaskets maintain Neoprene belongs in your next building. Write for 
a tight seal, won't relax after years of service. new brochure. 


NEOPRENE-A RELIABLE ELASTOMER 


Better Things for Better Living . . . through Chemistry 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Со. (Inc.), Elastomer Chemicals Dept. PA-11-NB, Wilmington, Delaware 19898. In Canada, write Du Pont of Canada Ltd., 85 Eglinton Avenue, E., Toronto 12, Ontario. 


116 For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 340 NOVEMBER 1964 P/A 


ipt 


| 
вв1600 HINGE 
THÉ 
TANE E 
195 Lake Street, Ne 
vision of The stanley Works 
ontario 


The Gold Bond difference: 
Speed! 
This office wasn't here 


6 hours ago 


Fast. Clean. Good looking. That's Contempo-Wall... 
the new Gold Bond demountable, remountable par- 
tition. Gives tenants "instant" office layout. Provides 
flexibility, too, when there's a change in plans. Alter 
space arrangement or partition heights as need- 
ed. A minimum number of parts is required to erect 
Contempo-Wall. Start with simple U-shaped floor 
track and aluminum ceiling trim channel. Slip the 
steel studs in place and you're ready to panel with 
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offers flexibility in 3 basic heights 


CHANNEL Ее. 
stee — 


PARTITION CAP 


DURASAN 


1» 
22 Metal 
Sceawv STI 


ie STEEL Track 


ALUM. BATTEN 
STRIP 


23 SNAP-ON 
ALUM, BASE 


ScZEW STUD 


Јамь ANCHOR <и 


DOOR FRAME: 


= 
ET ndi 


GLAZING ђоѕт 


رڪ 


VINYL INSERT 


ALUMINUM BATTEN 
< WITH VINYL INSERT 


| 
| 
7 


ИШИП 


F 


Gold Bond Durasan®—the tough, vinyl-surfaced 
gypsum wallboard. Available in fashionable decorator 
colors, or Presidential Walnut as pictured at the left 
above. It's a cinch to fasten panels to steel studs. 
Self-drilling screws quickly connect both the anod- 
ized-aluminum batten strips and wall paneling to the 
steel studs. Screw heads are concealed with a snap- 
in vinyl insert strip. Neat. Quick. Low cost. Contempo- 
Wall is available in three heights: cornice, floor-to- 


Gold Bond materials and methods make the difference in modern building 
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For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 374 119 


ceiling, and bank screen or rail. Anodized-aluminum 
door frames match batten strips, base and other ac- 
cessories. Special batten strips provide one-hour 
fire rating, where required. Your Gold Bond? repre- 
sentative has complete infor- 
mation and technical litera- 
ture. Or write Dept. PA-114, 
National Gypsum Company, 
Buffalo 25, New York. 


Gold Bond 


CONTEMPO-WALL 


THE SKYSCRAPER'S 


THE CHICAGO SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 

By Carl W. Condit. 

From Chicago’s ashes, the skyscraper was born. The group of architects who rebuilt the 
city after the fire of 1871 was responsible for the most fundamental revolution in 
building practices since the Middle Ages: the development of skeletal construction. 

This history of commercial and public buildings in Chicago from 1875 to 1925 includes 
biographical sketches of Jenney, Baumann, Adler, Root, Sullivan, Wright, and others — 
forgotten or condemned in the period between the wars; close analysis of the technical 
problems they faced and the triumphant solutions found, and 200 illustrations of buildings 
(many now demolished). $8.50 
and its disturbing consequences 

THE PEOPLE’S ARCHITECTS 

Edited and with an Introduction by Harry S. Ransom. 

As expanding American cities tend to deface themselves and the countryside, seven architects 
with declared “profound feelings of social responsibility” discuss their hopes for cities that 
ean be beautiful as well as functional, human as well as efficient. Reid, Ford, Gruen, Pei, 

De Mars, Belluschi, and Goodman are represented, along with illustrations of their most 
important works. $6.95 
other important books... 

ISLAMIC ARCHITECTURE AND ITS DECORATION 
By Derek Hill and Oleg Grabar. 

The physical and cultural background of Islamic architecture with 288 pages of exceptional 
photographs, including little-known monuments in Central Asia and the Caucasus. $17.50 

LANDSCAPE ARTIST IN AMERICA The Life and Work of Jens Jensen 

By Leonard K. Eaton. 

A biography of the farsighted conversationist-artist who designed the park system of 
Chicago's West Side, the gardens of its millionaires, and masterpieces of landscaping 
in other midwestern cities. 125 photos. $10.00 


DRAMATIC BIRTH... 
- 


Inquire at your bookstore 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Chicago and London 


SREINHOLD 


Covers the 
Fascinating 
World of 
Crafts and 
Main Line offers over Hobbies 
385 possible models 
and styles of shelving. 
Send for your free copy 
of the new 12 page, 
2-color catalog, illus- 
trating many models, 
assembly instructions 
and construction fea- 
tures—fill in the coupon 
below. 


An encyclopedic source on the world of 
crafts and hobbies. The lively text is 
supplemented by colorful drawings 
making even difficult techniques sim- 
ple to follow. Details on materials and 
tools, plus a glossary of terms, provide 
a solid basis of practical knowledge. 


REINHOLD CRAFT AND HOBBY BOOK 
by Gunther Voss. 

6 x 9. 360 pages. 225 drawings, 

mostly in color, done especially for 

this book. $8.95 


SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT CO. * Р. 0. Box 7115 * St. Loui 
Please send the new MAIN LINE Catalog 


Mo. 63177 


REINHOLD BOOK DIVISION 
430 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 


NAME. TITLE. 
COMPANY. 
ADDRESS. 

ZIP 
CITY. STATE CODE. 


LW. 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 413 
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| JEWEL POINT 
| UNIVERSALLY ACCLAIMED! 


DRAWS THOUSANDS OF FEET OF LINE. 
OUTPERFORMS ALL PRESENT PEN TIPS 100 TO 1 
ON DRAFTING FILM. 


Already the drafting profession is rapidly adopting the 
Коһ-1-Моог Rapidograph Jewel Point for all precision work 
on drafting film. Here's why: 


SAVINGS The Koh-I-Noor Jewel Point 


means enormous savings in drafting costs wherever film is 
used. By actual test, it will draw "over a mile on Mylar* " 
Even after extended use, the self-polishing characteristic of 
the Jewel Point provides an unbelievable velvetness of touch. 
The jewel glides smoothly over the drafting surface, without 
"scrape," "chatter" or "skip." 

New Koh-I-Noor Rapidograph Jewel Point 
The new Jewel Points, made in U.S.A. and covered by pat- will draw "over a mile on Mylar." 


E T Y А 
E ents, are available in seven sizes. TTT TTT TTT 


P ea: 


The new precision Jewel Point now stands in a class by itself—the 


perfected instrument for professional draftsmen who work on film. 
And REMEMBER-—in spite of this breakthrough, the time-proved 
Koh-I-Noor Rapidograph hard-treated stainless steel points, un- 
matched by any competitive product, will continue to be the stand- 


ard for all regular drafting work. 


| Koh-I-Noor, the company that originated and pioneered the tech- 
nical fountain pen, and sells ten times more than all its competitors 


combined, is often followed, imitated, copied—but Koh-I-Noor is 
always ahead. See your Koh-l-Noor dealer or, for descriptive liter- 
ature, write Koh-l-Noor, Inc., Bloomsbury 25, New Jersey. 
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ANODIZED ALUMINUM ARCHITECTURAL TRACK 


CONTRACK 


| У 
"1 Ex 
ASK YOUR SECRETARY . to drop a 
post card, or write for Graber CONTRACK 


DRAPERY FIXTURES edition Sweet's 
MIDDLETON, WISCONSIN treatment idea 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No, 348 


DRAPERY TRACK 
FOR EVERY 
COMMERCIAL NEED 


Performance-engineered. Performance- 
proven. CONTRACK. Six cord or 
cordless (hand) traverse styles. Easily 
recessed in, or surface mounted to, 
concrete, plaster, acoustical tile ceil- 
ings. For wall or case mount. And 
hospital cubicle. | 

CONTRACK features a large Super- 
Quiet ball-bearing carrier, plus another 
dozen exclusive performance features 
for installation ease and maintenance 
free operation. 

A nationwide Graber staff is special- 
ly trained to service architects and 
designers. They know your problems 
and how to help you solve them. 


KIT for a 


ets. Includes 16 page 1965 
atalog Insert, prices, window 
Send to: Contrack Dept. 
AT-2. 


SEE SWEETS FILE 
Specs, #13J/CO © 

Buckling and " 
Warping of 


Maple Flooring CONNOR'S 
with... "ТА ҮПТЕ 


EDGE GRAIN FLOORING 


Up to 50% less expansion 
X in the use of EDGE GRAIN XK 


{ACCORDING TO FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORIES] 


WRITE US ABOUT OUR 
PREFINISHED KITCHEN CABINETS, 


SCHOOLS and | 
` E System OUR 

Contin Strip” — 
Bin с. SPECIALTY ! | 
CONNOR LUMBER & LAND COMPANY 


Phone VI 2-2091 . 3114 Thomas St. € Wausau, Wis. 


Ф 0.5. Pat. Of. Trademark 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 335 
122 


vailable in GYM FLOORS | | 


VARY 


| OFFICE SIZE AND DECOR AT LOW 


COST WITH EASY TO INSTALL 
PANELS OF WOODGRAIN OR 
PASTEL-FINISHED 


WORKWALL 


e 
MOVABLE PARTITIONS АША, 
mm 
For important news on Inner Space Control with Workwall, S 
write: E > 
WORKWALL DIVISION, 1. A. DARLING СО. 2 
BOX 130, BRONSON, MICHIGAN Lo 
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VALLEY SAVINGS @ LOAM COMPANY 
PALM SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA 

ARCHITECTS: WILLIAMS AND WILLIAMS 
ENGINEER: STANLEY MALORA 


Vk 
UE" 


EXECUTIVE BUILDING 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
ARCHITECT: HARDWICK AND LEE 
ENGINEER: GOMER E. KRAUS 


CREATIVE DESIGN 
GIVES CUSTOM LOOK ME 
TO STANDARD PRODUCTS || 


Architects and engineers whose 
esthetic concepts and ingenuity lead 
them to seek broad versatility 

za tk, find prestressed concrete 

pet tag agha ШАРЕ - a truly cooperative structural 
ee a material. Simple techniques in 
manufacture permit virtually 
unlimited variations in economical 
standard sections. Let your 

next building express bold 
individuality with plant-produced 
prestressed concrete. 


HEISE BOURDON TUSE COMPANY 
NEWTOWN, CONNECTICUT 
ARCHITECT: ANDREW F. EUSTON 


FIICHEUSS PAPER COMPANY 
FITCHBURG, mass 
ARCHITECT: CARL KOCK & ASSOC. 
ENGINEER: SOUSA & TRUE 


ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER: 
ALSERT C. MARTIN, JR. & ASSOC. 


SNAPPER CREEK ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
MIAME, FLORIDA n ALBERTA. CANADA 

ARCHITECT: JAMES E. FERGUSON A А$$00. 3 ARCHITECT: EUGENE OLEXSHY 

ENGINEER; CRAIN ENGINEERING СО, р: ENGINEER: ASSOCIATED ENGINEERING SERVICES, LTD. 


PRESTRESSED CONCRETE INSTITUTE 


205 WEST WACKER DRIVE * CHICAGO, ILL. 60606 


COMMUNITY PLAZA SHOPPING CENTER 
BOULDER, COLORADO, 

ARCHITECT: HOBART WAGNER 

ENGINEER: KETCHUM, KONKEL & HASTINGS 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 382 
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Now American-Standard brings you the greatest 
toilet development since plumbing came indoors 


Toilets that 
ventilate 
themselves 


the handle actuates a non- 


and discharges it into the vent. 


THE EXCLUSIVE NEW "VENT-AWAY"* TOILET VENTILATOR IS 
BUILT IN FOR A LIFETIME OF SERVICE. IT HAS NO MOVING PARTS 
TO GET OUT OF ORDER. NOTHING TO INSTALL OR ADJUST. 


Here's still another reason for specifying a modern, easy-to-maintain off-the-floor toilet from 
American-Standard. The unique Vent-Away is available right now on our Glenwall*and Norwall* 
toilets as an optional feature. Get the details from your American-Standard representative. 
Or write American-Standard, Plumbing and Heating Division, 40 West 40th Street, New York, 
New York 10018. 


Мне Somit ii Stars rins 


AMxnicAN- Standard 


PLUMBING AND HEATING DIVISION 
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That's what sets PLExiGLAsP apart 
from all other plastics for lighting 
—its resistance to yellowing in 
long-time service. These lighting 
panels were installed 12 years ago 
in the president's office and board 
room of Lone Star Cement Cor- 
poration, New York City. Photos 
show them as they appear today. 

Notice the complete absence of 
yellowing. The lighting is as pleas- 
ing and efficient as the day it was 
installed—proof that PLEXIGLAS 
has met the ultimate test of 
long-time service—proof that 
PLEXIGLAS will last the life of a 
lighting fixture. In addition to 


resistance to discoloration, the 
breakage resistance, light weight 
and ease of handling of PLEXIGLAS 
make it the outstanding material 
for your lighting requirements. 

For lighting that stands out 
and stands up, specify PLEXIGLAS. 
Write for literature and the names 
of manufacturers of lighting 
equipment utilizing diffusers and 
lenses of this Rohm & Haas 
100% acrylic plastic. 


ROH мл z 
HAASE 


PHILADELPHIA, РА 19:08 


(Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of., Canada and principal Western Hemisphere countries. Sold as OROGLAS® in other countries. 


For more information, turn to Reader Service Card, circle No. 385 


thirteenth Triennale de Milano 


GF 40/44 chair wins 


grand prize for over-all best design of a single object 


This prize-winning chair, designed by David Rowland, is the most beautiful, most comfortable, most 
functional chair ever conceived for mass seating, See it now at your nearby GF branch or dealer show- 
room. Or write for literature. Dept. PA-27, The General Fireproofing Company, Youngstown, Ohio 44501. 
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EDITORIAL 


Censorship is a concept alien to our democracy. Freedom of the press is guar- 
anteed in the Constitution, defended by the courts, and supported by practically 
all citizens. 

It is therefore strange that some architects consider it perfectly proper to insist 
on acting as censors when it comes to the publication of their buildings. Although, 
admittedly, such cases are few, they are important because they concern some 
of the best known designers in the profession. 

Recently, for instance, two architects of world-wide reputation quite bluntly 
demanded that we not use any photographs except the ones they "approved," 
and one even insisted that he must "check" the text before publication. Their 
argument follows the usual dangerous line: All we want is the truth to be known; 
you editors might distort the truth. The "truth" in this case is, of course, the 
one-sided picture as seen by the architect himself: the most favorable views of 
his building and the text that supports his design aim. Criticism is quite valid 
and welcome, they say. But when it appears, it is inevitably considered a distortion 
of facts, a misunderstanding of the program, and altogether an incompetent 
evaluation of their achievement. It is not the "truth," they say. In other words: 
criticism is fine, but lay off my building. 

This Editorial is, therefore, an open letter to a handful of those who would 
like to be self-appointed censors: 

Gentlemen, it is our belief that freedom of the press is a sacred value to the 
American people and we shall not let you tamper with it. It is far better that we 
do something that is imperfect, that we be even wrong at times, than it is for 
you to establish a censorship system. To us censorship is equally repulsive 
whether it comes from ambitious politicians, power-hungry militarists, well-heeled 
manufacturers, or prestigious architects. Although we are a specialized magazine 
reaching a limited audience, we are still part of the American press and all 
principles that apply to other communications media apply to us as well. We 
shall be more than happy to cooperate with you, for we obviously need information 
Írom you. But we shall not be intimidated by you—nor by anybody else. m 
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The 


Architect's Role 


The vast field of industrial con- 
struction is a unique one for the 
architect in one respect: most of it 
could be accomplished without his 
services. The extent of his partici- 
pation, therefore, depends largely 
on his being able to convince the 
client of the value of his potential 
contribution. 

During the construction boom of 
the 1950's, Vincent Kling points 
out, architects were generally too 
busy to be concerned about the 
industrial commissions they were 
missing. Recently, however, the 
profession, as represented by the 
AIA, has been campaigning vigor- 
ously to increase the proportion of 
industrial jobs in which architects 
are involved, and to broaden the 
scope of their services. 

We have asked the architects 
whose work is presented in this 
issue to comment on the architect's 
role in the industrial field, both gen- 
erally and with specific reference 
to their own practices, The com- 
ments, which follow, were in re- 
sponse to questions P/A put to 
them on the basis of excerpts from 
an address made by J. Roy Carroll, 
Jr., to the Industrial Development 
Research Council in May 1964, 
while he was President of the AIA. 


Scope of Service 


J. Roy Carroll: The day has long passed when the 
knowledgeable industrialist looked to the architect for 
cosmetic treatment. The day should have long passed 
when the knowledgeable industrialist looks to the ar- 
chitect only for the design of a building, regardless of 
its importance to the program. 


Paul Rudolph: Good architecture can result only when 
one deals with the total problem. Poor massing and 
circulation can never be cured by any cosmetic treat- 
ment. For Endo (p. 168), we were retained to write the 
program and aided with budgeting, as the original 
budget did not meet the demands of the program. We 
laid out all the laboratories and production areas, as 
well as the administration and lobby areas. A three- 
story gravity-feed system of tablet manufacture was 
developed by the mechanical engineer and the plant's 
staff, thus saving manpower for the owner. For best 
results when solving technical problems, we worked 
directly with the mechanical engineer and the owner's 
staff. 


John Carl Warnecke & Associates: No general rules 
can be laid down on scope of service, because "in- 
dustry" ranges from very simple and elementary proc- 
esses to extremely complicated and esoteric proce- 
dures. No general statements can be made, moreover, 
about what "the architect" can do. Some architects 
are by nature and training competent in analyzing a 
complicated program for the benefit of the client, and 
others are scarcely capable of cosmetic treatment. It 
is always dangerous to give the impression that "the 
architect" can do all of the new things that a few firms 
have truly prepared themselves to do. With these res- 
ervations, there is no area of service that the architect 
should stay out of; assistance in financing for the archi- 
tect who is knowledgeable in this field can be extremely 
helpful to some clients. Good cosmetlc treatment can 
never be good architecture. 


Vincent G. Kling: The proper scope of service varies 
as widely as the commissions. Even a cosmetic treat- 
ment is legitimate where the program demands it, as 
in our work for the TVA (p. 165). But proper cosmetic 
treatment (architectural or otherwise) involves articu- 
lation and balancing of parts and expression of under- 
lying functions. Hence it is necessary to study the 
process thoroughly, even to do a good cosmetic job. 
It is the architecturally untrained who are most likely 
to do an inappropriate cover-up job. One basic con- 
tribution only the architect is equipped to make is in 
the area of site selection and layout. The client must 
be guarded against inappropriate sites promoted by 
real estate interests. The architect must often urge 
siting of buildings for future needs, rather than initial 
savings on roads and utility lines. 


Whittlesey & Conklin: Our contribution to the Alroll 
plant (p. 140) was not in the production facilities them- 
selves, but rather in site planning, materials movement 
outside the plant, and location and design of secondary 
facilities. We had nothing to do with the financing of 
the plant. Although we have not solved any technical 
or production problems, | think it is quite possible for 
an architect to do so, if he has time to become knowl- 
edgeable about such processes. But there are clever 
engineers, too. 


Industrial Buildings 


Objectives 


J. Roy Carroll: In the end, the failure or success of an 
industrial building can, and indeed must, be measured 
by one factor — what it contributes to the productivity 
and profitability of the industrial process. 


Paul Rudolph: One cannot challenge the fact that a 
building must work, and, in the case of a commercial 
building, show a profit at the end of the year. With 
Endo Laboratories, the owners' desire was for much 
more. They are very concerned about the welfare of 
their employees and of the image they present to their 
clients, their community, and the general public. 


John Carl Warnecke & Associates: We would not 
agree that only one factor makes failure or success of 
any project. Of course, the productivity and profitability 
of the client's business needs must first be satisfied, 
but this is just the beginning of a full architectural and 
planning job. The type of commission, its purpose, its 
location, etc., determine the weights of other consid- 
erations. In the case of Ampex (p. 152), for instance, 
the site selected was in a rather unattractive industrial 
area; it was extremely important to do something that 
had a positive effect on the environment and might 
act as a spur for improvement of the whole area. In 
this case, it is also obvious that employee environment 
and facilities within the development itself must make 
up for a lack of facilities in the neighborhood. | sup- 
pose that the business of “image” of the client is al- 
ways important in commercial and industrial commis- 
sions, but it is particularly so in this case, since the 
main building can be seen from the Bayshore Freeway. 


Vincent G. Kling: Design affects productivity in many 
obvious ways, as in the problem of excluding dirt, 
which can destroy the product. The subtler effects of 
environment on productivity deserve more thought than 
they generally get in this country. How much of a 
worker's energy is wasted in coping with smoky air 
or extreme light contrast? How does environmental 
comfort affect his morale? We design industrial build- 
ings primarily for the employee, the man who spends 
half his waking hours in the plant. We consider how 
he enters the plant, and how comfortable he is inside. 
Despite current rates of unemployment, industry finds 
it increasingly important to attract and hold qualified 
workers — partly because of ever-higher levels of tech- 
nical training required and partly because current pat- 
terns of plant location, residential development, and 
transportation give the worker a wider choice of em- 
ployment than ever. The client is often particularly 
concerned about the impression the plant will make 
on two groups the architect might not have considered: 
prospective employees and visiting customers. 


Whittlesey & Conklin: | doubt that an architect could 
materially affect the profitability of a heavy industrial 
plant such as Alroll's. We were not hired with that in 
mind, but rather to contribute in the field of design — 
in the area of employee environment and in the total 
visual form of the complex. The architect's aesthetic 
objective is not something to be selected, but some- 
thing to be understood. The nature of the process 
housed and the scale of the machines at Alroll are 
powerful, but smoothly controlled. Our aesthetic goal 
was to reveal and intensify, not to disguise. 


J. Roy Carroll: Crash programming is, of course, the 
unfortunate norm in a great deal of industrial archi- 
tectural work, 


Paul Rudolph: It is difficult for the architect to compete 
with the package builder when considering the crash 
program. Yet are we comparing similar end products? 
| don't think so. Our Endo job was not done on a crash 
schedule and was competitively bid, with definite sav- 
ings to the owner. The competing contractors were in- 
vited to bid only after careful investigation, so there 
was little risk involved. 


John Carl Warnecke & Associates: We had a very 
rapid, concentrated time schedule on Ampex, but we 
would not consider it a "crash program." There were 
no particular problems: we simply needed an unusual 
degree of collaboration between client, contractor, and 
architect during the construction period. 


Whittlesey & Conklin: Our first meeting with the client 
for the Alroll job occurred at the site, with the bull- 
dozers already operating at full power in the back- 
ground. We did not prepare the working drawings and 
specifications for the plant enclosure itself, but only 
basic designs, and then we reviewed subsequent draw- 
ings prepared by the engineers; for secondary struc- 
tures we prepared normal drawings and specifications. 
No part of the job was let out for bids; it was all built 
on a construction cost basis plus a fixed fee. 


Vincent G. Kling: Budget and schedule are real prob- 
lems for the client, and we start out by taking them seri- 
ously. Otherwise, of course, we could not compete with 
the package dealer. We often find that we have to work 
at a much faster schedule than on other jobs, but we 
actually prefer it. The customary slow pace of archi- 
tectural work is a disadvantage to the architect, in- 
volving much wasted effort, but most architects have 
been lulled into dependence on it. Speed of design 
and production also fits well with the characteristics 
we advocate in industrial buildings—generalized spaces 
with uniform provision of utilities, flexible for either 
expansion or rearrangement. 
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ALROLL ALUMINUM PLANT * OSWEGO, NEW 
YORK * WHITTLESEY & CONKLIN, ARCHITEC- 
TURAL CONSULTANTS FOR MILL, ARCHITECTS 
FOR OFFICE BUILDING AND GATE HOUSE 


А half-mile-long swath was cut out of the 
woods east of Oswego to accommodate this 
plant, 
acres, 


which covers an area of over 10 
enclosure (1), 
aluminum ingots imported from Canada 


Inside this vast 


li 


mm 


(along with a few made within the plant 
scrap) are heated 
through massive, electrically-powered roll- 
ing mills (3) to produce aluminum plate 
and coiled sheet stock. 

The process is a heavy industrial opera- 
tion. The selection and layout of equip- 
ment for it is “entirely outside an archi- 
tect's area of knowledge," says Bill Con- 
klin, and is better left to engineers 


from and passed 


“who 
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have spent many years, if not a lifetime, 
learning these processes.” 

The architects’ all 
elements outside of the production equip- 
ment itself: materials, colors, and light- 
ing of the plant interior; exterior treat- 
ment of the plant; site layout; 
plete design of the office building and 
gate house, The scope of their commission 


services involved 


and com- 


reflects the clients’ concern for the im- 
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pression the project makes on customers 
and the public. 

The architects designed a uniform ex- 
terior wall for the plant with aluminum- 
clad panels above a concrete wall of 
“man-door height"—originally to be cast- 
in-place but actually constructed of pre- 
cast foamed concrete panels. This ar- 
rangement made it feasible to use panels 
sheathed in very thin, economical, cor- 
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rugated aluminum on the upper wall. This 
aluminum skin, too thin for the hazards 
of most urban applications, performs well 
here. Its slightly pebbly texture reduces 
its reflectance and thus gives an illusion 
of greater solidity. 

Openings at the intersection of the two 
wall materials (4), spaced according to 
ventilation requirements, admit outside 
air to replace air exhausted through roof- 
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top fans. Small triangles of obscure glass 
at the ends of each opening admit some 
natural light (2). The triangles were in- 
tended to follow the lines of diagonal 
steel bracing, but changes in framing de- 
sign obscured this relationship. 

The office building (7) was an impor- 
tant element in the development, since it 
is the headquarters of the Alroll Com- 
pany. The building has two clearly ex- 
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pressed layers: a floor of offi and 
drafting rooms with transparent wal 
(6), elevated above the cars and trucks 
to afford a broad view of the plant and 
surrounding woods; a recessed lower floor 
— housing laboratori 

lobby—with small windows to minimize 
the problems of sunlight and dirt infiltra- 
tion. A third layer, the submerged base- 
ment, contai and 
employees’ locker rooms, which commu- 


mechanical spaces 
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nicate with the plant itself through a 
tunnel, 

The walls of the lower floor are of con- 
crete block between concrete colum 
The upper floor has walls of dark gray 
glass in aluminum fram t between the 
cantilevered “waffle” concrete slabs of the 
floor and roof. The clear-cut d 
between the wall and the concrete struc- 
ture is due in part to the use of an air- 
floor system for heating and air-condition- 
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ing, which required only very low grilles 
at the base around the perimeter of the 
. (See sELECTED DETAIL, p. 191.) 

found the design of the 

gate house (8) an interesting challenge. 
It is an infinitessimal structure compared 
to the rest of the plant, yet they wanted 
to express its importance as the first ele- 
ment of the plant that one reaches and as 
a control point for all persons and mate- 
rials entering or leaving the plant (ex- 
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Lockers 


BASEMENT FLOOR 


cept by rail). They chose to make it a 
canopy over a transparent enclosure, 
dramatizing its support on the minimum 
three points, yet giving it the impregnable 
solidity of a traditional guard house. The 
form of its supports is a variation on the 
shapes of openings in the wall of the 
mill itself. 

Engineers for the mill were Auburn 
Associates. Cosentini Associates were 
the engineers for the office building m 


Mr. Bunnell' 


s Factories 


WILLOW PARK CENTER • FARMINGDALE, 
LONG ISLAND * WHITTLESEY & CONKLIN, 
ARCHITECTS • WIESENFELD & LEON, STRUC- 
TURAL ENGINEERS 


The uncommonly sophisticated concrete 
block factories of Willow Park Center 
were designed to make use of the end 
product of an industrial process—the 
manufacturing of concrete block—rather 
than to accommodate specific industrial 
processes, As such, the buildings repre- 
sent the curious interconnection that 
architecture can make between the de- 
sign of buildings for industry and the 
design of building components for indus- 
trial production. Architect William Con- 
klin wryly explains this intriguing 
commission: 

*Mr. Bunnell, the owner of a sand pit 
in the middle of Long Island, has been 
utilizing his sand for the fabrication of 
concrete blocks for the last few years, 
and his blocks have been widely distrib- 
uted in the area. However, the sand is 
gradually running out of his sand pit, and 
he recognized that he must look forward 
to some other use for his land and his 
energies. 

*He therefore conceived the idea of 
gradually filling in the sand pit and con- 
structing small industrial buildings that 
could be rented. He also proposed con- 
structing these buildings out of his own 
material—concrete block made of the 
sand from the site itself. The intention 
was that the first stage of construction 
—a prototype factory—serve to advertise 
both the concrete block and the buildings 
that would be built and leased. 

“Mr, Bunnell wanted, in addition, to 
use block in a new way or to use a new 
kind of block. He was both familiar with 
and interested in the history of concrete 
block in recent American architecture, 
including the blocks that Frank Lloyd 
Wright used in some of his houses and 
the grille-work units lately in vogue, He 
had even made a few experimental blocks 
of his own. 

“We were requested to design a proto- 
type building and the over-all site plan 
of his 10-acre industrial park with this 
program and with his processes and abili- 
ties in mind. We first tackled the block 
itself. 

“Recognizing that a wall has many 
functions, we noted them separately: it 
has the function of carrying roof beams, 
of letting in light, and of in-filling the 
nonstructural areas of an exterior wall. 
The new block design that we developed 
for Mr. Bunnell to manufacture performs 
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PHOTOS: GEORGE CSERNA 


MANUFACTURING AREA 
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these functions and also expres them 

visually, in a highly articulated form. 
“The block consists of a load-bearing 

portion and a screen portion. When built 


into a wall, the load-bearing portion 


forms piers that carry roof beams. (W 
d precast, prest 1 beams and light- 
weight j plank for the roof struc- 
ture.) the load-bearing portions 
have staggered vertical joints for bond; 
the screen portions of the wall are re- 
cessed to show their lighter structural 
function and have no vertical j 
Aluminum-frame windows, which occur 
in a repeating vertical pattern, are in- 
stalled into a reglet formed in the blocks. 
All conditions are met with a single block 
design and a half-block unit. 
he block is used universally through- 


out the industrial park for office space as 
well as for the 
buildings will be leased to tenants as they 


industrial space. Since 


come along and since the industrial proc- 


sses are, therefore, unknown in advance, 


each factory is simply a large, unob- 
structed space with a connected office 
that 


secretarial space, the managerial office, 


structure contains a waiting area, 
and basic utility provisions. 

“With respect to the site plan, an exist- 
ing gravel pit, located in the central por- 
tion of the property, made building prac- 
tical only on the perimeter; therefore, we 
designed the central area as a small land 
scaped recreational space, and grouped 
the buildings around it, turning the 10- 
acre site into a true industrial park. 

“In this instance, the design of the 


buildings has contributed to the success 
of the job: certain of the industrial rent- 
ers have come into the project specifically 
because of the design quality of the 
buildings." 


What € 
is that, although the blocks have not saved 


nklin cannot in all modesty say 


money comparable to the cost of the 
standard block, they 
provided handsome structures within the 


have nevertheless 


cost range of the most poverty-stricken 
building 


finished factory space and office space 


. The construction cost for un- 


throughout the project has not exceeded 
$4.50 per sq ft. And it can be wished that 
every square foot of every low-cost build- 
ing were designed with the care and dis- 
tinction that the strong sculptural walls 
of Mr. Bunnell’s factories exhibit m 


WAREHOUSE, NOXZEMA CHEMICAL COM- 
PANY * COCKEYSVILLE, MARYLAND • SKID- 
MORE, OWINGS & MERRILL, ARCHITECTS 
When the Noxzema people asked SOM to 
design a warehouse for them, all their 
buildings in Baltimore were on a con- 
gested knoll where there was no place 
to park and no possibility of expansion. 


PHOTOS: EZRA STOLLER ASSOCIATES 


They did not have a warehouse of their 
own, and it had become clear that it 
would be better to build than to continue 
renting storage space, as they had been 
doing. 

SOM looked at several sites with them, 
helped choose one north of Baltimore 
a nursery had formerly been 
located, then drew up a master plan to 
show the company how it could profitably 
use all 80 acres of the available property. 
Besides the proposed warehouse, the 
master plan also located a facility for 
manufacturing, an office building, and a 
research and development building. 
Noxzema may have been dubious at first, 
but immediately after the warehouse had 
been completed, it was expanded to 
double the original 90,000 sq ft, and the 
unanticipated office building is now in the 
design stages. Thus the architects showed 
the need for increasing the scope of serv- 
ices originally required of them by dem- 
onstrating the necessity of planning for 
expansion. 

The warehouse itself, like the master 
plan, was also designed for expansion, 
and the experience of doubling the origi- 
nal structure has shown the facility of the 
system. The exterior wall, composed of 
insulated sandwich panels that are clipped 
into place at four points, is easily remov- 
able, and, when the second phase was 
constructed, one wall of panels was simply 
unclipped and moved out to the new line. 
In that process, exact fit of the panels 
and good matching of the granite and 
mica exterior finish were insured, since 
all the panels—each 6 in. thick by 57-2” 
wide by 20-712" high—had been precast 
offsite where these factors could be 
controlled. 

Like the wall system, most of the struc- 


where 
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ture is dry assembled. Lally columns on a 
concrete floor and piles, along with ex- 
posed bar joists, support a gypsum roof 
that was poured onto an insulating form- 
board with an integral finish like acous- 
tical tile. The steel roof structure has a 
porcelain enamel aluminum fascia that is 
also mechanically assembled, The engi- 
neers of this structure were Weiskopf & 
Pickworth. 

Interestingly, the potential for expan- 
sion, which was built into the structural 
system, accrued to the clients in their 
dealings with contractors: the drawings 
went out for the usual bidding when the 
first phase was executed, whereas the 
second stage of the structure was built 
under a contract negotiated with the 
original contractor. 

Foremost on the program, however, had 
been the basic functional requisite that 
the warehouse efficiently store Noxzema's 
products, all of which must be maintained 
at temperatures below 80 F. For reasons 
of economy, this had to be accomplished 
without air conditioning. The mechanical 
system devised to fulfill these require- 
ments is composed of two elements. First, 
over each of the doorways is a set of 
louvers that are centrally operated and 
electrically interlocked with fans located 
on the roof; at night, when the louvers 
are opened, cooler air flows into the build- 
ing as the roof fans draw hot air out. 
Second, a sprinkler system is installed 
on the roof to maintain the process of 
evaporation. In this system, sprinkler 
heads are located intermittently along a 
series of pipes that are elevated on short 
pegs above the white, heat-reflective roof. 
A thermostat control sets off the heads 
periodically. Jaros, Baum & Bolles were 
the mechanical engineers of the com- 
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bined system. 

Beyond these functional aspects, the 
architects have provided their clients a 
building that has a visual order of mark- 
edly satisfying clarity. The simplicity of 
the black and white exterior is enriched 
by the sparkling granite aggregate of the 
wall panels and enlivened by blue door- 
ways—Noxzema blue. The elements on 


the interior, notably in the ceiling, are 
deftly disposed, and colors emphasize the 
articulation; the steel is black, the ceil- 
ing white; unit heaters and lines are blue; 
sprinklers and lines are yellow. The archi- 
tects note that their clients had a feeling 
for a good-looking building, perhaps be- 
cause they are in the cosmetics business; 
in any case, an award that the building 


has received from the Baltimore Chapter 
of the AIA may well be only the first 
of a series of kudos for this singularly 
handsome warehouse. 

Skidmore, Owings & Merrill's team for 
the project was composed of William S. 
Brown, Partner-in-Charge; Frederick С. 
Gans, Project Manager; and Roger N. 
Radford, Project Designer m 
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The suave, chaste character of the exte- 
rior surfaces changes on the interior to one 
of complex, almost delicate linear patterns. 
Ceiling elements have been meticulously 
arranged and color keyed to emphasize 
the visual order. Products stored in 
cardboard boxes are palletized three pal- 
lets high. Louvers over doors (below, 
right) function with roof exhaust fans. 
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WAREHOUSE, NOXZEMA CHEMICAL COMPANY: Cockeysville, Md. 


SKIDMORE, OWINGS & MERRILL, Architects 
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Nucleus of an Electronics Center 
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INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS FOR AMPEX 
CORPORATION • REDWOOD CITY, CALIFORNIA 
* JOHN CARL WARNECKE & ASSOCIATES, 
ARCHITECTS AND PLANNING CONSULTANTS 


This manufacturing operation, which was 
started in the garage of the founder's home 
and within a decade had grown to such 
proportions that it had to be housed in 
24 buildings in various parts of the 
industrial-warehouse district, is now in the 
process of consolidating its operations on 
a new ll-acre site according to a well- 
ordered master plan. The first phase of 
construction, now completed, includes a 
new research and engineering building 
for the development of various electronic 
devices and a cafeteria. Manufacturing 
are two existing 
buildings to the west of the new complex. 
These are to be linked later to two new 
manufacturing buildings. Together, the 
four structures will serve an important 
ually closing the south side 
of the mall. This central space—and with 
it the whole complex—will be complete 
when the 


operations housed in 


function in vi 


new corporate headquarters 
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building is later erected at the north end, 
on axis with the landscaped mall. 
Establishment of a master plan was 
all-important in resolving the program 
requirements for this growing corpora- 
tion—it is serving as a guide for the 
various building phases; directing the 
re-use of existing buildings and ordering 
their incorporation into the network of 
new buildings; establishing the design 
vocabulary of color, texture, and scale; 
and governing the circulation patterns for 
pedestrians and cars. Most importantly, 
the project promises to have a beneficial 
effect on the larger neighborhood, at pres- 
ent choked with traffic and covered with 
temporary buildings—typical effects of 
rapid, unplanned expansion. Success of 
this well-coordinated master plan is 
largely due to the architects! early in- 
volvement in the building program and 
In addition to the normal 
architectural design services, the archi- 
tects also planned the interiors of the first 
two buildings, provided the landscape 
plan, and supervised all construction. 
With the completion of the first two build- 
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ings and the central mall, the nucleus for 
the new industrial center is largely de- 
termined and the architectural vocabu- 
lary outlined for future construction. Both 
of the new buildings have steel frames and 
concrete floors; and, except for the serv- 
ice areas in the cafeteria, both adhere 
to a 24' x 24' structural module. Both have 
large glass areas, though in the research 
and engineering building these are 
shielded by sun screens that are both 
decorative and serve to reduce air- 
conditioning as well as wind loads. The 
central mall, too, is utilitarian and orna- 
mental. While mainly intended for enjoy- 
ment of staff and visitors, it can also serve 
emergency vehicles; similarly, the pools, 
primarily decorative, can double as reser- 
voirs for the fire protection system. 
Michael Painter of the Warnecke firm 
did the Landscape Design; Jean Coblentz, 
the Interior Design. were 
Chin & Hensolt, Structural Engineers; 
Keller & Gannon, Mechanical & Electrical 
Engineers; Carl Kirker, Civil Engineer; 
Flambert & Flambert, Food Service; 
Robertson-Montgomery, Graphics m 
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——Á— The research and engineering building (plan and 
section left) is a two-story structure that accommo- 
dates 600 employees. Except for the lobby (below 
left), the interior space is entirely flexible; mov- 
able partitions permit offices and laboratories to 
be rearranged at will. A courtyard (above) intro- 
duces light, air, and greenery into the center of 
the 240’ x 360’ building. The two completed build- 
ings face each other across the central mall (below). 
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Sun screen (xight) is assembled of factory- 
fabricated aluminum grid panels with a baked 
enamel finish. These panels, designed for 
manufacture by architects Robert A. Gelert 
and A. Quincy Jones, are engineered to pro- 
vide 100 per cent shading of direct solar rays 


during normal occupancy hours, yet retain 


maximum visibility for outward views and 
natural illumination. Use of the sun screen 
also contributed to minimizing solar heat gain 


and helped to eliminate direct glare. 
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por 


The cafeteria building (plan and section 
above) is a one-story structure composed of 
two parts: a dining pavilion (left) capable 
of serving 1600 employees at the rate of 400 
persons per sitting, and a service wing that 
includes kitchen, telephone central, and 
boiler room. The dining area is also designed 
for professional society and community use. 
Ampex engineers have developed an ad- 
vanced sound system for the building. 
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VALUABLE SERVICE TO THE CLIENT 


Industrial Work of Vincent Kling 


On a shady street at the fringes of downtown Philadelphia stand three converted town houses 
and a carriage house that contain the 170-man organization of Vincent G. Kling. Since he 
started his practice 17 years ago in the attic of one of these houses, Kling has completed 
more than $250 million worth of commissions. The work has been broadly diversified—including 
schools, churches, office buildings, government buildings, college buildings, planning projects, 
and interior design commissions. Roughly 25 per cent of the firm's completed work— and 25 
per cent of its present work-is in the industrial field. 

The 124 architecturally trained personnel in the firm are organized into teams of 3 to 15 men 
each, depending on work loads, under the supervision of Project Architects. Each new job is 
assigned to a team that follows it all the way to completion. There is no specialization; the 
next industrial job might go to any one of the teams. 

Having carried out such a large volume of industrial work within a much larger diversified 
practice, Kling has much to tell us about the distinctive characteristics of industrial commis- 
sions and how the architect can approach them to create effective working environments. 
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Klings largest industrial 
commission to date was the 
$32,000,000 General Elec- 
tric Space Technology Cen- 
ter at King of Prussia, 
Pennsylvania, designed in 
collaboration with Jackson 
& Moreland and United 
Engineers & Constructors, 
Architect-Engineers. The 
900,000-sq-jt center was de- 
signed and completed for 
occupancy within 18 
months. The plant’s Space 
Environment Simulation 
Laboratory (facing page) 
is a separate structure, 88 
ft high and 104 ft square, 
with a space-frame roof. 
Inside the column-free vol- 
ume is a large tank in 
which full-size space ve- 
hicles are tested. 

An addition to RCA's 
electron tube plant at Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania—now 
under construction—will be 
the first building in the 
world designed for a 
laminar-flow | air-handling 
system. The new system 
(below), designed by the 
Kling office with Robert J. 
Sigel, Inc., Consulting En- 
gineers, involves a continu- 
ous shower of filtered air 
that will replace all air in 
the 23,000 sq ft room every 
12 seconds. “Super-Clean” 
conditions, superior to those 
attainable with conven- 
tional air-conditioning sys- 
tems, will be achieved 
without forcing employees 
to wear the usual clumsy 
clean-room outfits. 


“The big difference between industrial work 
and other fields is that the architect must 
prove his worth or the client will get along 
without one. The client must be convinced 
of the value of architectural services. 

*Too often the industrial client demands 
too little; he is unaware of the advantages 
of good design and overly aware of the limita- 
tions of his schedule and budget. Hence he 
may be easy prey for the huckster who sells 
him acreage in a so-called ‘industrial park’ 
and the package dealer who puts up a mere 
enclosure, with no thought to improving the 
process layout or to color, acoustics, image, 
or future development. The results are the 
ugliest buildings in the world, but the client 
too often regards them as necessary evils, 
just as he does transformers on utility poles. 
He may also be pressed to put up a cheap 
enclosure because his competitors have done 
so, and he may be tempted by various leasing 
arrangements to consider only short-term ob- 
jectives. Our best educational tool has been 
showing the potential client our completed 
industrial work, showing him the degree oj 
order and human comfort possible, often at 
no greater cost than an ill-considered shelter. 

“Design criteria for industrial plants have 
been strongly affected in recent decades by 
changes in the pattern of plant location. For 
the most part, they have moved from urban 
sites along waterways and railroad sidings to 
suburban or rural sites along the new high- 
speed highways. Since these highways are 
generally laid out on the highest available 
terrain for engineering reasons, a vast public 
often sees a new plant from higher elevations. 
The typical one-story plant on such a site 
is seen as a jumbled, ugly roofscape. 

“The scale of new industrial sites, which 
generally include enough acreage for parking 
and expansion—and extra for contingencies 
—makes the problem of site layout an in- 
volved one. We often have to contend with 
the clients’ and engineers’ inclination to build 
the initial buildings as near the highway as 
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possible in order to minimize roads and util- 
ity lines. 

“The architecture of an industrial building 
should express the need for a comfortable, 
dignified human environment. It is desirable 
to express the processes carried on inside the 
plant in some instances, but 1 don't believe 
in the "bumps and breaks" approach, in 
which every incident in the process is articu- 
lated on the exterior. In the first place, the 
frequency with which most plant layouts have 
to be reorganized makes this approach un- 
realistic. In the second place, exposed me- 
chanical and electrical equipment does not 
always make a symphonic composition, espe- 
cially when it is on top of buildings. 

“We do believe in separating certain ele- 
ments of the plant—administration, research, 
and certain utilities—and giving them distinct 
forms to be played against the more neutral 
enclosure of the factory itself. We often find 
that the client must be talked out of placing 
all of these elements, with their disparate 
design requirements, into a single envelope. 

“Our primary concern in the design of in- 
dustrial buildings is the worker's environ- 
ment. It is easy to demonstrate the connection 
between working environment and produc- 
tivity—not only quantity of production, but 
quality too. (Perhaps the greater concern for 
the working environment apparent in Europe 
is related to greater concern there for the 
quality of the product and the reduction of 
wastejul rejects.) Air, acoustics, lighting, and 
color can be controlled to make the working 
environment as comfortable and comprehen- 
sible as possible. While there may be limita- 
tions on the worker’s environment inside the 
plant, he can always be given a pleasant 
approach and parking area, and a dignified 
means of entrance to the plant itself. . 

* After all, the majority of working people 
spend one third of the waking hours in an 
industrial environment. It should be a de- 
signed environment—not merely happen- 
stance.” —Vincent С. Kune 
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Miniature Circuits 


WESTINGHOUSE MOLECULAR ELECTRONIC 
LABORATORY • ANNE ARUNDEL COUNTY, 
MARYLAND * VINCENT G. KLING, ARCHITECT 


The molecular electronic devices made in 
this plant are smaller than match-heads, 
but they can replace entire electronic cir- 
cuits, including the transistors and other 
components connected to them. Produc- 
tion spaces for them have little traditional 
industrial character; the products are 
assembled under microscopes and passed 
on into typical office “in-boxes.” 

This building is the first to be built 
specifically for the manufacture of these 
devices. Rapid expansion of the market 


for them in the early 1960's led Westing- 
house to consolidate its East Coast pro- 
duction facilities, previously scattered in 
makeshift quarters, into one permanent 
facility. Mushrooming demand also estab- 
lished two demanding design criteria: 
that the initial construction be completed 
only seven months after the architect re- 
ceived the commission, and that the plant 
be expandable to several times its initial 
size in small increments and without dis- 
turbing existing facilities. The nature of 
the product required that production be 
carried out in a super-clean atmosphere 
from which all particles over 0.3 microns 
in diameter have been eliminated. 
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The 70-acre tract chosen for the plant 
is situated on the Baltimore-Washington 


Expressway near Friendship Airport. One 
of the architects’ objectives in site devel- 
opment was to preserve the pleasant 
roling terrain and the many fine trees 
on it. 

The plant has been designed as a clus- 
ter of modular structures, each one 137 ft 
square, with a central column-free pro- 
duction space 90 ft square and 14 ft 
high spanned by a steel space frame, The 
ceiling height was needed not for clear- 
ance, but to accommodate a large enough 
volume of air to offset the local heating 
effects of electrical furnaces and people. 
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Perimeter spaces 24-ft deep, roofed by 
steel frames cantilevered from the central 
space-frame, house corridors and auxili- 
ary laboratories, offices, stock rooms, etc. 
Towers at the four corners of the module 
contain washrooms and stairs at the main 
floor level and air vents above. (Exhaust 
and intake air are channeled through 
alternate towers to eliminate cross con- 
tamination.) Adjacent modules share the 
towers and the auxiliary spaces between 
them. New modules can be built adjoin- 
ing existing ones without breaking 
through the walls, which are of vital im- 
portance in maintaining the continuity of 
super-clean atmospheric conditions, 


SECTION 


PLAN-FIRST STAGE 
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The master plan provides for some mod- 
ules of greater height to house special 
processes and proposes a multi-story ad- 
ministrative tower occupying the area of 
a standard module. The initial phase of 
the development, which won a 1964 ATA 
Award of Merit, consists of only 4 modules 
out of the 35 on the master plan. Three 
of them are of standard design, but the 
fourth, which houses administrative of- 
of a band of offices sur- 
rounding a central 60-ft-square reflecting 
pool (above, right), The pool provides 
economical storage for 50.000 gallons of 


fices, cons 


water needed for fire protection, and its 


location in a central open court gives the 
offices around it natural light and a pleas- 
ant outlook. The structural space frame 
spans the pool, each member clad in a 
metal shell to protect it from the weather, 
so that it can be roofed and the module 
converted to other use if desired, after 
larger administrative facilities are built. 

The typical modules are enclosed in 
masonry cavity walls, with off-white brick 
on the exterior, laid up in 30-ft panels 
between expansion joints. Air-condition- 
ing and purification equipment for the 
production spaces (above, left) are housed 
in full basements and in plenum chambers 
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within the space frame roof structures. 
Dust-free air at a uniform temperature of 
74F and a uniform 35 per cent relative 
supplied from 
equipment to the plenum chambers and 


humidity is basement 
returned to the basement through vents 
in the floor slab. Other utilities required 
—including power, vacuum and special 
supplied 
sleeves passing through the concrete floor 


gases — are through special 
slab at a spacing of 5 ft o.c. throughout. 

Structural Engineers for the project 
were Allabach & Rennis; Charles S. Leo- 
pold was responsible for the Mechanical 


and Electrical Engineering m 
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DAYTONA BEACH FACILITY, ELEC- 
TRIC COMPANY * DAYTONA BE 
* RADER & ATES, 
ARCHITECTS * VINCENT С 
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ARCHITECT 
One of the most difficult problems facing 
private corporations participating in the 
national space program is the threat that 
fa 
olete long before the buildings them- 


thei ties suddenly become 


ol 


selves are ready to be replaced. 


may 


s problem in planning 

pe Kennedy 

handle its space contracts with NASA. 
The company could not predict whether 


to 


з contracts would continue for 5 years 

hether space requirements would 
remain constant or increase tenfold, The 
initial requirement was for 165,000 sq ft 
and the company wanted to be able to 
expand to 1,000,000 sq ft- 


crements, rapidly constructed without dis- 


-in varying in- 


turbing in any way the existing facilities. 
G.E. management decided that it could 
cover all contingencies only by building 
highly flexible space fhat could be readily 
adapted for office, laboratory, or produc- 
tion functions, should the purposes for 
which it was originally built change. 
study of the company’s requirements 
most of the 
grammed for these facilities could be 
of 50,000 


' master 


showed operations pro- 
housed in separate structure 


to 100,000 sq ft. The architec 
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plan for the site, therefore, calls for a 
campus-type development, each building 


having its own plot, parking areas and 


entrance drive, and its own separable 
utilities services. Of the initial buildings, 
two are of 50,000 sq ft and the third of 
65,000 sq ft. 

The site is a level, wooded rectangle 
of 250 acres seven miles west of Daytona 
Beach. Since the water table is only about 
2 ft below grade (as is typical in the area), 
the plan includes three artificial lagoons, 
the largest 2000 ft long, the excavations 
for which provided fill for compacting 
under foundations and parking lots, The 
lagoons are at the center of the develop- 


ment, with major buildings clustered 
around them and facing inward toward 
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them, so that the campus character will 
survive whatever developments may take 
place on neighboring properties. Two spe- 
cialized buildings are proposed as focal 
points for the complex—a central cafe- 
teria between the main lagoons and a 
multi-story office building near the main 
entrance, 

The typical buildings have steel frame 
with 29-ft column 
spacing and a 17-ft clear height. The high 


structural systems, 
roof permits the bulk of the individual 
package air-conditioning units (which are 
varying 
needs) to be recessed between the beams. 
In some areas the structure accommodates 
high-bay spaces for research or mezzanines 


unevenly distributed to meet 


for storage or office functions. 
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The overhanging roofs, projecting 42 
in. beyond the exterior walls with their 
eaves below door-head height, shade the 
walls and windows and reduce the scale 
of the buildings to that of Florida bunga- 
lows. The ponderous two-pitched roofs 
make the buildings look more agricultural 
than industrial. The narrow windows are 
protected from low-angled sunlight by 
deep, splayed jambs in the stuccoed 
masonry walls. 

The standing-seam aluminum of the 
roof overhangs has an off-white enamel 
imilar in color to the stucco below. 
Aluminum trim is beige and plastered 
soffits are painted light blue. Windows 
are of bronze-tinted glass in brown dura- 


nodic aluminum sash ш 


finish 
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PARADISE STEAM GENERATING PLANT • 
MUHLENBERG COUNTY, KENTUCKY * TVA 
DIVISION OF DESIGN, ARCHITECTS + VINCENT 
6. KLING, CONSULTING ARCHITECT 


The Paradise Steam Electric Generating 
Plant in Western Kentucky is one of sev- 
eral projects Kling's office has worked on 
as architectural consultants for the TVA 
Division of Design. The plant is one of 
the world's largest steam generating 
plants, consisting initially of two 650,000 
kw steam turbine units, with provisions 
for two additional units in the future. 
Auxiliary to the plant is an extensive sys- 
tem for storing and processing the fuel— 
coal that is strip-mined in the immediate 
vicinity. 

The design problem was one of organ- 
izing the huge masses of the plant to make 
their relationships clear and their scale 
comprehensible, The architect’s area of 
concern included the exterior form, tex- 
ture, and color of all elements, and the 
disposition of some of them, 

Each of the high boiler masses and its 
related 600-ft stack is expressed as a 
unit, of which there will eventually be 
four in a row. The turbo-generator room 
flanking them (bottom of photo, facing 
page) is expressed as a single open space, 
its folded roof shape indicating both its 
interior clear span and its potential for 
expansion. 

The exterior envelope is largely of in- 
sulated panels clad in sepia-colored coated 
steel sheet. Exposed steel elements are 
painted off-white and Indian red. Masonry 
walls are surfaced with buff brick. Orange 
is used as a visual accent for certain ele- 
ments, including the tops of the stacks m 
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MOHAMMAD REZA SHAH PAHLAVI DAM * 
KHUZESTAN PROVINCE, IRAN * VINCENT б. 
KLING, CONSULTING ARCHITECT 


This 647-ft-high double-arch concrete dam 
on the Dez River is the highest in the 
Middle East and one of the most signifi- 
cant public works in the history of modern 
Iran. Anticipating a heavy flow of visitors 
to the dam-site, the Iranian government 
commissioned Kling to design all ele. 
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Hydroelectric Power 


ments of "architectural significance" in 
the public areas. His commission included 
the public lobby and control room at the 
top of the gorge (2), the subterranean 
power house, the transformer bank half- 
way down the slope, and smaller elements 
such as the railing at the top of the dam. 

The power house interior (3) —actually 
a man-made cave—is made to seem larger 
than its minimal size by the use of in- 
direct lighting, reflected from the tunnel 
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liner through screens of native terra cotta. 

The public overlook (1, 4) is reached 
through a concrete arch that will be at 
the center of the transformer bank in its 
final stage of development. The faithful- 
ness of the completed project to Kling's 
renderings (5) is remarkable considering 
his remoteness from the job site. 

Development and Resources Corpora- 
tion of New York served as engineers foi 
the entire project ш 
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ENDO LABORATORIES • GARDEN CITY, NEW 
YORK * PAUL RUDOLPH, ARCHITECT 


Endo Laboratories manufactures prescrip- 
tion. pharmaceuticals—small products of 
great value—using concentrated, valuable 
equipment, Space requirements for their 
production lines are complex and fixed; 
the plant may be expanded by adding new 
production lines, but any change in the 


initial ones is unlikely. The company is 
especially concerned about the attractive- 
ness of the employee's environment, since 
they require highly trustworthy and 


meticulous workers to perform rather 


tedious operations, They also place con- 
siderable value on the public image of 
their plant-headquarters and its impres- 


sion on visitors. 


The building Rudolph has designed for 
them expresses all of these requirements. 
It is compact and precise in its internal 
organization but exuberant in its external 
form, in its public spaces and its em- 
ployee facilities. (See sequence of views 
around entire building, 1, 2, 3, 4.) 

The building is divided into the three 
major blocks common to many industrial 
complexes: production, administration, 
and research, Quite conventionally, the 
production functions occupy an enclosure 
of no distinctive form, while the ancillary 
functions have well-articulated forms. 
Rudolph has reconsidered the relationship 
of these blocks (taking the limited area 
of the site into account) and arranged 
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them in a new way. Instead of placing 
the ancillary elements in front of the 
larger production block, he has placed 
them on top—arranging them on the land- 
scaped rooftop like a village on a plateau. 

The plant includes several different 
assembly lines (for tablets, syrups, am- 
pules, ete.), which function independently 
except for the use of some common in- 
gredients and the same final warehousing 
and shipping facilities. Instead of the 
generalized, flexible spaces sought for 
most production facilities, these processes 
require highly specialized spaces, of spe- 
cific heights and areas, interrelated ver- 
tically as well as horizontally to fit gravity 
flow production lines. The result is an in- 
terior of interlocking volumes fitted to- 
gether like the parts of a machine, 

The clients’ concern for the building's 
impression on visitors and the public is 
unmistakably expressed in all areas they 
might see. The sculptural forms of the 
building, standing on a promontory along 
the Meadowbrook Parkway (5), have 
made it a landmark for multitudes of 
commuters and beach-goers. 

The visitor enters the building and pro- 
ceeds to the administrative area through 
a sequence of dramatic changes of level, 
each one revealing a hitherto concealed 
view. A stairway of Baroque sweep (2, 6), 
which forces the visitor to alter his cus- 
tomary pace, leads to the reception lobby 
(8), whose transparent walls reveal a ter- 
race planted with flowers. Another im- 
posing stair (or an alternative elevator 
reached through a narrow passage) leads 
to the upper lobby, where another roof- 
top terrace (7) comes into view—this one 
larger and more elaborately landscaped 
than the first, and more secluded from 
the drab suburban sprawl surrounding 
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the site. Arriving in the administrative 
area itself (11), one finds yet another 
withheld vista—back over the parkway. 

Employees enter the building by a less 
dramatic route—through groves of trees 
(4) from the parking lot at the rear of 
the building. For meals and rest periods, 
however, they retire to one of the build- 
ing’s most dramatic places— а glass- 
enclosed pavilion hovering a few feet 
above the upper roof garden (13). 

The concrete turrets that connect pairs 
of structural columns on the exterior 
walls of the building (9) provide re- 
cesses on the interior, which serve specific 
purposes in some areas. In the research 
laboratories, they form desk alcoves; in 
the administrative offices, they form chair 
alcoves behind the executive desks (10). 
In this latter area, the turrets are topped 
by plastic dome skylights that illuminate 
the desk area. Other projecting concrete 
elements, housing air intakes and ex- 
hausts (9), echo the forms of the turrets. 

The basic material of the building is 
exposed cast-in-place concrete. On the 
exterior, the concrete has а ribbed 
exposed-aggregate finish identical to that 
of Rudolph’s recent Art & Architecture 
Building at Yale (p. 112, FEBRUARY 1964 
P/A). The same finish appears in the 
lobbies and administrative areas, along 
with other materials used in the *A&A" 
Building: bright orange carpet and 


sprayed asbestos fiber ceilings. In the 
administrative areas (11), the fiber is 
applied to suspened ceilings that simu- 
late the curves of concrete vaults; this 


device leaves room for air-conditioning 
ducts while allowing the full height to 
the structural slab to be utilized. 

Rudolph's office was in charge of all 
interior design. They have chosen smooth, 
precise materials—walnut paneling and 
cabinetwork (10, 12) and white plastic 
laminate desk tops (8, 11)—to play 
against the ruggedness of the walls and 
softness of floors and ceilings. The tops 
of reception desks and executive desks 

rvilinear shapes related to the 

plans of surrounding spaces. 

The total cost of the building, including 
all installed equipment and services, was 

imately $4 million, or about $26 

per sq ft. No attempt has been made to 
determine the cost of the building alone, 
since the building and the production 
facilities were integrated in design and 
executed under a single contr 

Job Captain for the project was Bryant 
L. Conant; Structural Engineer was Henry 

. Pfisterer; Mechanical Engineers and 
General Contractors, Walter Kidde Con- 
structors, Inc.; Landscape Archite 
Robert Zion-Harold Breen m 
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Rudolph has organized the production 
functions of his pharmaceuticals labora- 
tory like the parts of a living organism. 
Different processes occupy interlocking 
spaces — all but a few of them concealed 
from exterior view. As in a natural organ- 
ism, the parts that do require contact 
with the external world are distinctly ex- 
pressed. Even the external adornments, 
such as landscaping, are related to the 
body of the building like fur or plumage. 
The outward and upward thrust of cer- 
tain elements on the exterior is charac- 
teristic of Rudolph's recent work and 
follows his intention of "breaking out" of 
the "package" imposed by the Miesian 
aesthetic. Since this building was de- 
signed concurrently with the celebrated 
Art & Architecture Building at Yale 
(FEBRUARY 1964 P/A), it is interesting 
to see how he has treated this less prom- 
inent commission. Coincidentally, the 
thrusting elements of both buildings were 
subject to practical limitations — at Yale, 
a constricted site, and at Endo a 35-ft. 
height restriction. (This restriction, the 
result of proximity to Mitchell Air Force 
Base, was suddenly lifted when the base 
was closed, but too late to permit more 
than minor revisions in the design.) 
While the forms of the Yale building 
are rectangular, the motif of this building 
is the vertical cylindrical surface. Early 
published studies of it suggested a return 
to the smooth cylinders and tangent 
planes of the early International Style, 
but Rudolph's use of vertically ribbed ex- 
posed-aggregate concrete, like that of 
the Yale building, erased that impression. 
This technique is quite appropriate for 
cylindrical surfaces, but one wonders 
whether other textures might not have 
been preferable in some interior areas — 
particularly in the private offices (10) — 
where the fractured ribs seem too coarse. 
A suitable alternative treatment can be 
found in the building itself: inside the 
stair towers (14, 15), where a texture of 
narrow, flush vertical boards has been 
used. The turrets projecting from the 
offices could thus have had the pleasing 
differentiation of exterior and interior 
surfaces that one finds in sea-shells. 
The execution of curved surfaces in 
exposed concrete raises problems that 
only the most meticulous (and expensive) 
workmanship could have overcome. 
Since the curves of the concrete could 
not be smoothed over with surface mate- 
rials, one sees many sudden bends and 
flat places in curves intended to be fluid, 
producing an effect like that of halting 
calligraphy. This is particularly apparent 
in curves of large radius, like those of the 
main entrance stair (6) — for which large 
areas of flat formwork were used — and 
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in small-scaled details like the nosings 
of the lobby stairs. 

Aside from the control of concrete sur- 
faces, there are features of the interiors 
that do not seem to contribute to the 
over-all concept. The hung ceilings of the 
administrative offices (10, 11) are particu- 
larly disconcerting (however ingeniously 
they may have solved mechanical prob- 
lems) both because they simulate the 
forms of structural vaults and because 
they introduce horizontal cylindrical sur- 
faces into a scheme otherwise limited to 
vertical cylinders and horizontal planes. 

Smaller interior design elements that 
might have been reconsidered by the 
architects include the white plastic lam- 
inate desk tops (8, 11) (the kidney shapes 
of which look too much like mass-pro- 
duced vanities) and some of the lighting 
fixtures, among them the overscaled 
globes crowded around the skylights of 
the conference rooms (12). Among the 
many well-chosen furnishings are the un- 
usual vertical blinds of the administrative 
area (10), which are custom-designed 
and hand-made out of sisal rope. 

The turrets that are so prominent in the 
exterior form of the building provide 
interesting, if somewhat theatrical, set- 
tings for the executive desks (10). In 
other parts of the building, they accom- 
modate desks or ducts. In some areas 
they have no purpose except, of course, 
of serving as structural columns along 
the window walls. Where they occur be- 
low the top floor (4), they require elab- 
orate sheet-metal detailing and cast-in- 
place concrete scuppers, often for roof 
areas of only 3 sq. ft. 

The landscaping so essential to the 
design concept does not complement it 
as well as it might have. The use of ivy 
hanging over walls is so lavish along the 
front of the building that it may event- 
ually obscure its strong forms. The layout 
of terrace planting in sinuous beds (7) 
represents a respectful nod to the archi- 
tecture, but the wave-like repeating 
curves used are not in harmony with the 
circular arcs and spiral curves of the 
building plan. 

Whatever flaws one might find in this 
building — in the construction difficulties 
the architect has generated, in his choice 
of some details, in his use of the turrets 
far beyond their positive contributions — 
one must respect the fertile intelligence 
that created it. Rudolph has succeeded, 
as few others could have, in giving the 
functions of such a building significant 
expression. Few others, moreover, could 
have created such a fascinating se- 
quence of spaces and vistas to enrich 
the lives of those who work in or visit 
the building. —JMD 
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The dental profession at the moment is 
undergoing enormous changes in both 
methods of practice and in equipment de- 
sign that complicate the already complex 
mechanical problem of designing dental 
operatories. 

For, each of these patient’s rooms must 
be supplied not only with the usual light- 
ing, air conditioning, and acoustical 
equipment, but also with gas, air, suction, 
water, X-ray, intercom, separate circuits 
for each major piece of equipment, and, 
frequently, stereo, Yet little real profes- 
sional study has been made in this area 
of design. 

Many dentists have personally under- 
taken to plan and design equipment to 
meet their individual requirements, but 
the results, although often thoughtful, 
have generally been Rube-Goldberg-like 
contraptions that are neither functional 
nor attractive. In addition, the large manu- 
facturers of equipment have been com- 
monly slow to market new models and do 
not seem well equipped to conduct exten- 
sive development programs. Furthermore, 
the distributors of equipment often con- 
tribute planning services without charge, 
and the majority of dentists—and even 
some architects—accept their equipment 
and layouts without challenge. 

The frequent and familiar result of all 
this is an obsolete or ill-conceived room— 
not the least of a patient’s horrors—and 
often an operatory inadequately supplied 
with the required raft of equipment at the 
precise location where the dentist needs it. 
The technical and architectural challenge 
of this situation is considerable and needs 
more attention from both the dental pro- 
fession and architects. 

One long-honored practice of dentists 
that still makes a strong aesthetic con- 
tribution to operatories, however, is that 
of giving patients a view with which to 
occupy their minds, or at least their eyes. 
Today, this standard procedure produces 
some pleasant—if contrasting—effects, in 
the form of small courtyard gardens and 
garden vistas (right). 

New, among methods of practice that 
influence the design of equipment, is the 
thinking that a dentist can more effi- 
ciently perform his work when seated. 
Already adopted by many dentists and 
dental schools, this technique has had 
the most far-reaching effect on the pro- 
fession. Since, in this method, the dentist 
works sitting on a low stool at the head 
of the patient, with an assistant seated 
opposite him, a new reclining dental chair 


(shown bottom, this page, as used in the 
Bellevue Medical-Dental Center, Bellevue, 
Washington, by Mithun Associates, Archi- 
tects) has been developed to place the 
patient in a low enough position to facili- 
tate the dentist’s work. Several other 
modifications of previous dental proce- 
dures must also follow when this new 
method is adopted. 

Another area of practice that influ- 
ences the design of equipment is the 
operational procedure for instruments that 
is preferred by the dentist. Two proce- 
dures are current: one, the tray system, 
by which the dentist uses only instru- 
ments assembled in advance by his assist- 
ant onto a tray; the other, the drawer 
system, eliminates the advance gathering 
of instruments by making them all imme- 
diately accessible in cabinet drawers 
within fingertip reach. Clearly, both the 
design and the layout of the operatory 
are affected by such procedures. 

Among recent innovations in equip- 
ment, several have helped improve the 
appearance of the operatory slightly. One 
is the sleek, if super-Hollywood-spaceship 
design of the new, reclining chair; an- 
other, the new, high-speed drills, which 
are a blessing to patient and dentist alike. 
A third is the elimination of the large, 
standing cuspidor and the substitution of 
the funnel-like cuspidor, which has only 
a hose connection for a base so as to make 
it accessible to patients on the new, lower 
chair. This new cuspidor, which is at- 
tached to the central vacuum system, is 
hooked to the side of the chair when not 
in use (note left arm of chair, facing page, 
bottom) and is held by the patient or by 
the dental assistant when needed. The 
aesthetic advantages of this smaller unit 
are immediately apparent. 

Besides the modification of basic equip- 
ment (which would seem to be the prov- 
ince of the architect or designer until 
manufacturers give more attention to 
design), and besides the proper installa- 
tion of mechanical equipment (which is 
assuredly the architect's responsibility) , 
there is ample scope for design in the 
dental operatory, not the least of which 
is the elimination of such mechanical clut- 
ter as the cables and conduits that almost 
always litter the floor. Several dentists 
have recognized this, as the projects on 
these pages show, and several indicate 
that their architects have assisted them 
in their actual procedures by careful 
planning and design. 

Both the projects shown in detail or 


the following pages are operatories for 
specialized practices, one orthodontia (the 
straightening of teeth and correcting of 
deformities), and the other prosthodontia 
(the addition of artificial elements to the 
teeth for both functional and cosmetic 
purposes). In both cases, the clients were 
fundamentally responsible for conceptual 
thinking and basic arrangement of 
equipment. 

The orthodontist whose new building in 
Akron was designed by Harvey D. Stubs- 
joen and Karl F. Zintl has conceived an 
open-plan operatory with four chairs in 
a radial arrangement so that patients face 
away from one another. This arrangement 
shortens walking distances for the dentists 
and nurses and results, the client feels, 
in a more efficient over-all operation; fur- 
thermore, the radial plan seems to afford 
patients an adequate sense of isolation, 
on the one hand, and the company that 
misery loves, on the other. 

In this operatory, all four chairs are in 
use almost continually: a nurse will pre- 
pare one chair while a dentist and a nurse 
work at a second. Occasionally, a situa- 
tion requires the dentist and his associate 
each to work two chairs at the same time. 
At such times, with about 10 persons 
present, the operatory is still found to 
function efficiently, and much of the 
credit for this must go to Stubsjoen and 
Zintl. 

The prosthodontist whose operatory 
was designed by Lee Harris Pomeroy 
works seated, following the new method, 
and consequently makes use of the re- 
clining chair for his patients. He also 
employs the drawer system, and, like most 
dentists, has developed his own arrange- 
ment of instruments, With these precon- 
ditions in mind, architect Pomeroy devised 
an elliptical plan that places all the 
needed instruments easily within his 
client's reach, while giving the room a 
feeling of spaciousness. 

These operatories illustrate some suc- 
cessful results of directing design atten- 
tion to this often neglected problem m 
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The operatory designed by Harvey D. 
Stubsjoen and Karl F. Zintl for an 
orthodontics practice in Akron, Ohio, 
(these pages) has four chairs ar- 
ranged in a radial plan to expedite 
the dentists’ work and at the same 
time to give the patients a sense of 
isolation by having them face away 
from one another. As they work, 
dentists and nurses refer frequently 
to the models of patients’ teeth, 
which are visible to them on shallow 
rows of shelves in the wall cabinet 
behind the chairs. A central work 
island, containing a sterilizer, and a 
sink and towels for frequent washing 
of hands, is also a focal point. 

Equipment and supplies used 
throughout the day are kept in draw- 
ers under the elliptical tables, which 
are supplied with gas, air, and elec- 
tricity, and which serve as work areas 
for each chair. The actual instrument 
set-up is made on the tray-like pa- 
tients’ tables that swivel from the 
light standards. 

Except for the chairs and the 
lamps, as well as sink, pedals, and 
taps, all the equipment in this opera- 
tory was specially designed by Stubs- 
joen and Zintl—the lamp standard 
and elbow-supported table, the ellip- 
tical work tables and cabinets, the 
center island, and all other cabinetry 
and equipment. The lamp itself re- 
quired some modification to adapt it 
to the lamp standard, The elimina- кертте Ware Se 
tion of floor clutter and the incor- 
poration of piping and cables in the 
work tables is exemplary. 
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Since the prosthodontics practice of his client 
is concerned with improving physical appear- 
ance, Architect Lee Harris Pomeroy | 


the dental operatory had to convey 


of professional competence, precision, and 


wal sen. 
The elliptical shape of the room," Pom- 
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eroy says, "is not an arbitrary form, but an 
architectural expression of dental procedures, 
in that it brings all necessary instruments 
within the reach of the dentist and his assist- 
ant, even though they are seated on opposite 
sides of the room, and it still provides a feel- 
ing of spaciousness.” The dentist works with 


the new method, seated on a low stool at the 
head of the patient, who is put in position by 
the new reclining chair. 

*Standard dental cabinets," Pomeroy con- 
tinues, “were found to be neither attractive 
nor efficiently planned, so we elected to de- 
sign all cabinets and to modify equipment 
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where required. We see few advantages in the 
new cabinets of plastic laminates, which 
equipment manufacturers currently hail for 
efficiency and sanitation, so those here are of 
old-fashioned solid wood—wainut.” Drawer 
arrangements of instruments, worked out by 
the client, were accommodated by the archi- 
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tect with evident precision. Several drawers 
contain electrically-operated equipment, the 
cables to which are concealed. 

The lamp is ceiling-mounted to eliminate 
floor clutter. Oak battens over white plaster 
walls help to minimize the number of open- 
ings for equipment and stereo. 


“This is a specific planning solution to a 
highly specialized dental practice and manner 
of working,” Lee Pomeroy concludes. “As we 
see it, the architects task begins with the 
conviction that a professional office is an ex- 
pression of a man—how he thinks, works, and 
is equipped to serve others.” 
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*] do not think we can say that primitive 
art is a lower form of beauty than Greek 
art; although it may represent a lower 
kind of civilization, it may express an 
equal or even finer instinct for form.” 

HERBERT Reap, The Meaning of Art 


BY FORREST WILSO; 

Fundamental to the study of Mayan archi- 
tectural history is its building technology. 
More particularly, Mayan masonry ex- 
hibits a refined sense of high craftsman- 
ship among its builders. The author, As- 
sistant Professor in the Department of 
Interior Design at Pratt Institute in 
Brooklyn, discusses and illustrates with 
his photos two of the more important 
Mayan building sites, with especial ref- 
erence to Uxmal, both from a historical 
and technical point of view. 


The magnificent Mayan formal sense has 
been recognized for well over a century. 
However, it is seldom noticed that, com- 
bined with their aesthetic sensibili 
the Mayas had developed a proficiency in 
stone joinery and construction tech- 
niques equaling their aesthetic accom- 
plishments. This is particularly true in 
northern Yucatan, where the b: nown 
xamples of Mayan carved masonry and 
monolithic lime concrete construction are 
to be found. Among the most familiar are 
the sites of Uxmal and Kabah. Their ac- 
bility, combined with recent restora- 
ons, have made them familiar to almost 
veryone visiting this part of Mexico. 

Uxmal and h typify a le of 
Mayan architecture that differs from that 
of Palenque and the southern lowlands 
in the use of carved mosaic sculptured 
masonry. Whether this basic difference 
in architectural style is attributable to a 

fference in time, or due to the Mexican 
influence, is an archaeological puzzle. In 
either event, the structures are a magnif- 
icent accomplishment—the more remark- 
able since they represent the work of a 
Stone Age culture. 

Details are carefully planned and ex- 
tremely well coordinated. The major 
areas of sculptured decoration are over 
the door openings and at the building 
corners. Different styles are often com- 
bined, the Puue with the more decorative 
Chenes, but the similarity is such that it 
does not cause a design or detail discord. 
Most of the detailing is abstract and ge- 
ometric; although at Uxmal. buildings 
have sculptures in the round set into the 


geometric motifs. Phallie sculpture, which 


is extremely rare in Mayan art and 


directly attributable to Mexican in- 
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fluence, is also found at Uxmal. These 
latter works were incorporated utilizing 
the dominant Mayan construction tech- 
niques. 

Situated among the ruins at Uxmal are 
the Nunnery Quadrangle, Palace of the 
Governors, and the House of the Magi- 
cian (1). The Nunnery Quadrangle is 
surrounded by four buildings fronting a 
central courtyard 260 ft long by 212 ft 
wide (2,3). The west building is 175-6” 
long, 34 ft wide, and 27 ft high (3). The 
south building forms a rectangular block 
260 ft long by 29 ft wide (4). The north- 
ern building, constructed on a platform 
325 ft long, 65 ft wide, and 23 ft high. is 
reached by a stairway 88 ft wide and 
framed by two smaller buildings (5). 
The building at the summit is about 263 
ft long. The eastern building rests on a 
platform that is about 7-7" high. It is 
reached by a stairway from a central 
courtyard 152-9” wide. The building is 
156 ft long, 34 ft wide, and 27 ft high 
(6). 

The Palace of the Governors, sited on 
a terrace, is a 65-ft-high, three-story 
structure, occupying an area of 23,920 
sq yds (7,8,9). A stairway with three 
landings and edged with ramps gives ac- 
cess to an upper platform whose dimen- 
sions are about 319 ft long. 39 ft wide, 
and 29 ft high. 

The House of the Magician is com- 
posed of several superimposed structures 
built over different periods (page 183). 
The way in which detailing of architec- 
ture and sculpture has been integrated 
would do credit to a designer of any age 


—particularly the stairway of the House. 
where a row of 12 masks leads upward to 
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a small temple at the stair landing (10). 
The carved mosaic sculptures contrast 
with the flat masonry stair mass, accen- 
tuating the sculpture and lightening the 
architecture. This jewel-like carved mo- 
saic temple appears suddenly and mas- 
sively after the monotony of ascending 
the stairs. Its existence is only hinted at 
by the masks, because the steepness of 
the stair incline does not permit the tem- 
ple to be seen until the top of the stair- 
way has been reached. This careful de- 
tailing and sensitive arrangement of 
architectural and sculptural elements is 
typical of Mayan architecture in northern 
Yucatan (11). 

The primary function of Mayan build- 
ing was not to enclose space. This was 
of minor importance compared to the 
sculptured building mass. Often. struc- 
tural mass is greater by four times than 
that of the enclosed space. It was not 
unusual for the Mayan builders to fill an 
existing room with rubble in order to 


form a foundation for a new roof comb. 

The structural principles underlying the 
buildings are uncomplicated. Except for 
the traditional form of the arch. which 
shoring. the tech- 
simple and direct. 
The total structure is one homogeneous 
lime-conerete mass faced with inset 
carved masonry. This was not the result 
of a limited primitive capability. for it 
would be difficult to invent a better. more 
economic use of materials. Limestone, 
the fundamental ingredient due to its 
abundance. was used in its two extrem 
calcinated to produce concrete. and natu- 
rally for carved masonry. This develop- 
ment of the materials-potential has not 


involved complicated 
niques employed were 
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altered appreciably during the interven- 
ing 1000 years. 

Mayan stone carving and joinery, done 
with stone chisels, attained а perfection 
equal to any contemporary stonework 
employing steel tools and machinery. 
This laborious process made it uneco- 
nomic to dress stones on all sides for 
coursed masonry or corbelling. Instead, 
the faces were carefully carved and the 
backs were roughly chipped to fit into 
back-up masonry. The making of lime 
was comparatively simple. It was pro- 
duced by burning crushed limestone in 
open circular kilns. Then, the lime was 
slaked and mixed with aggregates for the 
monolithic concrete. The carved facing 
stones formed a veneer and served as 
forms that were shored to contain the 
rubble mass until it set. The completed 
building was stuccoed with lime-stucco 
and then painted. 

The buildings were carefully main- 
tained, a fact noted by the Conquista- 
dores, who wrote of the gleaming cities. 


This maintenance prevented the seepage 
into the lime-cement core. 
But when the cities were abandoned. the 
washed away. allow- 
ing water to open passages; these were 
exploited by plant roots that forced the 
stones apart and demolished the wall 
sections. 

The buildings present a section with- 
out a plane of weakness. The thick walls 
and steep incline of the arch throw the 
mass centroid onto the supporting walls. 
The arch was sometimes further counter- 


of moisture 


lime-stucco coatings 


balanced by the extension of the outside 
walls beyond the roof level, thereby cre- 
ating a false front. This extended mass 
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further counterbalanced the arch mass, 
serving a purpose not unlike the pin- 
nacle in Gothic construction. Where time 
and voracious vegetation combined to de- 
molish the exterior walls, the arches in- 
variably fall inward, since they are no 
longer counterbalanced by the exterior 
walls. These typical Mayan arches are 
not corbelled, as the face stones would 
seem to indicate (page 182). They are 
toothed to fit into the rubble concrete 
back-up in a way similar to the carved 
masonry veneer facings (12). The 
veneered wall facings do not have 
broken joints. This would be meaning- 
less in an unbounded wall. The capstone 
of the arch was laid over the two arch 
segments and acted as a closure. The 
roofing at the crown of the arch is com- 
paratively thin and adequately supported 
tone, which usually does not 


span over 18 in. 
The weakness of available limestone 
did not allow its economic use for lintels. 


which were constructed of hard native 
wood. Where these have decayed and 
fallen, the natural arching of the ma- 
sonry preserved the walls. This natural 


arching action was a construction lesson 
ignored by the Maya, for it was never 
developed into the true arch. 

The form of Mayan buildings was dic- 
tated by aesthetic considerations pecu- 
liarly their own. The distinctive style, 
together with the Mayan language, de 
lineate the limits of this particular cul- 
tural period of the Mayan civilization. 
Mayan architecture is primarily a sculp- 
tors art that grew out of a highly de- 
veloped craftsmanship. Perhaps for this 
reason there is no word for artist in the 
Mayan language; the Mayan word for 
fine craftsmanship serves in its stead = 
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een in man and serpent (above, below) Rain god mask tops house (above) ; masks also decorate stairs (below). 


FAIL-SAFE DESIGN 


BY WILLIAM ZUK 

How greater surety of structures can be 
obtained through the introduction of de- 
liberate integrated topological multiplic- 
ities is discussed by a Professor of Civil 
Engineering at the University of Virginia. 


Chisholm's Law exerts its daily influence 
on us all, in small ways and large, yet it 
is little known or appreciated. Concisely 
stated, it reads: “If anything can go 
wrong, it will" It also has a corollary, 
which reads: “If anything just can't go 
wrong, it will anyway." As examples, our 
car will not start on the very morning we 
have an important early meeting at the 
office; our pen bloops a blob of ink as 
we start signing a letter; the plumbing 
in the bathroom gets stopped up minutes 
before guests arrive for a party; a button 
pops off our shirt just as we are to 
deliver a speech. 

The frustrating and embarrassing ex- 
amples cited above are for the most part 
humorous. But to turn our attention to 
serious matters, how many lives have been 
lost due to structures that collapsed that 
should not have, and buildings that caught 
fire that should not have? Who gains 
when a community is leveled by a hurri- 
cane or a wall of water from a broken 
dam. Numerous cases can be noted where 
designers have taken their own lives in 
remorse for some tragic structural fail- 
ure, For many others, such failure has 
meant a total obliteration of their profes- 
sional career. 

How good it would be if all things were 
made right in the first place, leaving 
minimum room for these failures to plague 
us, But to do so would require first an 
understanding, then an implementation, 
of the concepts of what we will call 
fail-safe design. 


Topological Multiplicities 
The essential principle of fail-safe design 
in structures is that of deliberate inte- 
grated topological multiplicities. To un- 
scramble this apparent double talk, look 
at some examples drawn from nature. In 
the human body there exist two kidneys, 
two lungs, two eyes, two ears, etc. When 
one of these organs becomes disabled, the 
other tries to take over. Perhaps the full 
useful capacity is not totally restored, but 
the body does survive. Even the brain is 
so intercompartmentalized and intereon- 
nected that damage to one part results 
only in the activities being transferred to 
another part. 

The high degree of interactivity in the 
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human body is of a fantastic order of 
magnitude, defying all known methods of 
analysis. There are, of course, certain ex- 
ceptions, notably the heart. One cannot 
help but wonder why, with all the other 
safety checks incorporated, nature did not 
see fit to equip us also with two hearts, 
one being a standby for emergencies. 
However, this may be a problem that 
transcends simple biological engineering, 
entering rather into ecological balance 
conditions relating to overpopulation of 
the earth should we all live too long. 
But to cite another example of the inte- 
grated multiplicities of nature, closer to 
structure, consider the spider web. As any 
housewife knows, a cobweb cannot be 
brought down with a mere swoop of a 
handle. Even cutting half the 
strands will do no good, as the strands are 
so multiply interconnected that vast re- 
serve strengths are available through 
reresolution of the stress flows. Similarly, 
you cannot completely collapse a coconut 
with one blow of an ordinary carpenter's 
hammer. At best, you only crack a small 
portion, Repeated blows must be admin- 
istered before it is totally crushed. Again, 
the reason is that the shell form is so 


broom 


topologically integrated that when one 
portion is fractured, the remaining shell 
still functions as a stable whole. 


Wartime Examples 


The action of such a coconut shell is not 
unlike the many thin shells in Europe 
that were bombed during World War II 
and stood to tell the tale, Almost everyone 
is familiar with the huge Italian air-force 
hangar built by Nervi which was dyna- 
mited by the Germans. The supports were 
blasted away, causing the roof to fall; but 
despite the tremendous crash, the roof 
structure remained virtually intact. 
World War II also dramatically dem- 
onstrated how an airplane, plinked and 
blasted full of holes from hostile fire 
power, so often made it back safely on a 
wing and a prayer. Again the reason lay 
in the integrated structural action of the 
airframe, wherein the forces could re- 
route themselves around damaged com- 
ponents in their attempt to remain stable. 
We also remember in that war how an 
air-force bomber accidentally rammed the 
Empire State Building, ripping out sev- 
eral floors: columns, beams, and all. Al- 
though not intentionally designed for such 
distress conditions, the building stood vir- 
tually as before, with the loads from the 
upper floors shunting the weakened sector, 
thanks to accidental structural redun- 
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dancies in the frame and walls. 

Eyen with extensive damage to one 
girder of the war-damaged bridge in Cher- 
bourg, France, the structure still fights to 
stay up, using its aspects of girder con- 
tinuity and its unexpected tridimension- 
ality of lateral strength from the trans- 
verse members (1). In the far background 
there is a badly damaged building still 
standing, which was later patched up and 
used again because of its having the fail- 
safe feature of interacting and multiple 
connections. 


Vertical Assembly Building 


A recent example of fail-safe design is 
the mammoth 524 ft vertical assembly 
building at the Kennedy Space Center for 
the Apollo lunar spacecraft (2). The de- 
sign is a steel space truss consisting of 
45,000 members, 2840 of which are re- 
dundant. The redundant members were so 
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introduced not only as overload safe- 
guards, but also to provide for structural 
flexibility in anticipation of operational 
changes. Thus, the structure is so topo- 
logically multiple that no one member is 
so vital that it cannot be omitted. 

In other fields of engineering, this con- 
cept of fail-safe design has also been put 
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into practice, although perhaps not al. 
ways systematically, In such high-risk 
hardwares as manned nose-cones of mis- 
siles, various backup systems are em- 
ployed to increase the reliability factor. 
Automatic systems often have a manual 
backup system; malfunction warning and 
ejection features are invariably incorpo- 
rated; and key relays often have bypass 
relays to function in case of failure. The 
list can be extended indefinitely. In 
marine engineering, the hulls of warships 
are so cellularly compartmentalized with- 
in a framework of interlaced structural 
action, that damage by collision or tor- 
pedo to one section will not impair the 
water tightness and structural integrity of 
the vessel as a whole. Ships so damaged 
have been known to sail thousands of 
miles before being repaired. 

Thus, high-risk structures can be made 
appreciably safer by utilization of fail- 
safe design. However, the few examples 
of fail-safe design mentioned were created 
to a large extent as afterthoughts, without 
benefit of any controlling basic principles 
that could be applied 
mittedly, numerous safeguards and checks 
are often intuitively provided by de- 
signers, but lacking is a direct exposition 


ystematically. Ad- 


of this principle. The traditional method 
employed to increase a structure's 
strength is simply to “beef up" the mem- 
ber s by adding more steel, generally 
to increase the factor of safety but still 
related to conventional design procedures. 
Thus, an overdesigned structure still looks 


like the same old structure, only more so 
due to the added bulk. 


Integrated Multiplicities 


In contrast, greater surety can be attained 
by completely formulating the design 
concept to incorporate integrated multi- 
plicities. The concept may also be couched 
into a theorem of maximum redundancies, 
wherein the more alternate routes the 
stress flow lines have to travel, the more 
sure is the structure. The usual statically 
indeterminate structure is a nondeliberate 
example of this principle, although not 
carried to its ultimate limit. Here again, 
numerous examples of such bomb-dam- 
aged structures can be found to demon- 
strate this contention. When a normally 
critical corner column is destroyed in 
such a monolithic structure, only the local 
area is affected by slightly more deflection 
—with the structure on all sides, includ- 
ing above and below, otherwise behaving 
normally. 

In a statically determinate pin-con- 
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nected frame, one misbehaving member 
could easily send the whole frame down 
like a pile of junk. In Thomas McKaig’s 
book Building Failures—Case Studies in 
Construction and Design (McGraw-Hill 
Book Co.), dozens of examples are de- 
scribed where a loose prop, an unexpected 
lateral force, or a weak joint has set up 
a chain reaction of failures, toppling 
buildings large and small. If such struc- 
tures had some built-in redundancies, 
blocking this type of chain reaction, these 
tragedies could probably have been 
averted or at least minimized. 

A tangible example might be a simple 
determinate frame (3a). Let us assume 


(а) 


(5) 


that, for overload reasons, tlie left column 
buckles. Collapse is absolutely unavoid- 
able (3b). However, should the frame 
have only a small degree of multiplicity 
(Зе), the frame would probably do no 
worse than bend a bit (3d). The truss 
would tend to cantilever out from the right 
column, thereby reducing the force ex- 
erted on the left column. The chain re- 
action would stop, since the load on the 
previously overloaded column would then 
be relieved. The structure is thereby 
saved from total collapse by the addition 
of two short redundant members in the 
lower chord. 

Many of us remember that very uncom- 


tortable feeling in walking through an old 
building such as a warehouse, factory, or 
department store (heavily loaded with 
merchandise or equipment) on a floor 
undulating beneath our feet, humping 
around the columns, and sagging in be- 
tween. The odds are that these are stand- 
ing only because of some accidentally fail- 
safe feature. It may be stretching a point 
to say that some of the old colonial homes 
we are accustomed to preserving are held 
up only by the grace of their ivy and wall- 
paper—but the point does have a moral. 


Ordinary Buildings 


A great deal can consciously be done in 
ordinary buildings to achieve greater in- 
tegrity by more judiciously using the mis- 
cellaneous partition walls, floors, and roofs 
as secondary fail-safe reserve elements. 
To do so would require more positive 
interconnection of these elements to the 
principal frame with both tension and 
shear ties, while making these secondary 
elements tensile and shear-resistant in 
themselves, much as in seismie quake 
design. 

At the time of the earthquake in 1960 
at Agadir, Morocco (4), the total destruc- 
tion of the Saada Hotel was the result of 
a pitiful lack of continuity between the 


floors and the The 


columns. columns 


simply slipped out from under, and the 
floors piled up on each other like a stack 
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of waffles. Another damaged structure (5) 
probably would have collapsed, but did 
not because of the chance lateral bracing 
provided by the steel screen doors. 
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The recent earthquake in Alaska also 
dramatically demonstrated this point. 
Buildings employing precast elements, 
lift slab, and the like became “unstuck” 
at the joints and collapsed, while mono- 
lithic concrete and metal structures re- 
mained standing with little or no damage. 

Fred Severud, in his book The Bomb, 
Survival, and You (Reinhold Publishing 
Corp.), describes a number of ingenious 
“fixes” which, in his opinion, could be 
applied to existing buildings to make 
them more fail-safe—especially from 
atomic attack. He particularly endorses 
the use of tension cables for bracing, for 
shock absorption, and for the prestressing 
of masonry walls. These uses all support 
the principle of employing deliberate 
multiplicities or redundancies in struc- 
tures. Normally, these “secondary” mem- 
bers loaf along, letting the “primary” 
members do all the work; but in a crisis, 
these secondary members spring to life, 
fighting with all they have to defend the 
structure. The plea is to give them a little 
extra strength, through proper topologi- 
cal integration. 

So much of common building practice 
permits inadequate joining by the grace 
of gravity and friction, In conditions such 
as exist during hurricanes and explosions, 
downward gravity forces are often over- 
powered by stronger upward forces, com- 
pletely reversing the expected manner of 
loading. Roofs lifted off their supports 
are common reminders of these effects. 
Although theoretically desirable, it is not 
meant to imply that all buildings be de- 
signed to withstand atomic bombs, for 
obvious economic reasons. But with fore- 
thought, many fail-safe features can be 
so incorporated at little extra expense to 
function as insurance policies. 

A metal building (6) tested under 
atomic bomb conditions in Nevada shows 
how the various extra bracing features 
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such as cables, struts, and sheet metal 
have kept the general frame intact. 


Risk Factors 


Man is really in a potentially hazardous 
environment almost everywhere under cre- 
ated conditions; but, as practical souls, 
we measure the hazard by degree or sta- 
tistical probability rather than in absolute 
terms, The odds of having our heads 
bashed in by a collapsing roof of our 
office building is admittedly small. How- 
ever, man is increasingly infringing on 
more and more hostile environments, as 
in the environs of speed and space—both 
subterrestrial and superterrestrial The 
risk-factor of structures on the lunar sur- 
face (with their large thermal gradients, 
meteorite and radiation exposure), ocean- 
ographie structures at the bottom of the 
sea (subject to tremendous pressures), 
atomic defense structures (subject to 
great heat and overpressures) is obvi- 
ously high. In such instances, fail-safe 
concepts must definitely be an integral 
part of design, perhaps radically altering 
the possible configurations. In high-risk 
machines such as aircraft and missiles, 
pilot models are repeatedly tested under 
controlled conditions to insure reliability. 
Yet in the building industry, all structures 
—no matter how unusual, even those at 
the World's Fair—are expected to stand 
the first time. The responsibilities of struc- 
tural designers, therefore, cannot be mini- 
mized. Cases are known where structures 
have been deliberately and conspicuously 
designed with a factor of safety of less 
than one. After a roller coaster at an 
amusement park collapsed, the designer 
is reported to have said he built it with 
a safety factor less than unity “to give 
the people a thrill" Failure due to an 
Act-of-God is a common term, but in all 
fairness let us not blame our own 
shortcomings in design on anyone but 
ourselves. 

To quantitatively illustrate the prin- 
ciple of multiplicities or redundancies, 
consider a simple rectangular beam (7a). 

Let the maximum load that this simply 
supported beam can carry elastically be 
w. By adding redundants in the form of 
fixity at the ends (7b), the load can be 
increased to 1.5 w and still remain elastic. 
Finally, at a plastic collapse condition 
(7e), the load can be increased threefold, 
so that if these beams were used in a floor 


system, two out of three beams could fail 
and still provide a flat-out safety factor 
of one against collapse. Furthermore, the 
redundant beam could fail at any place 


along its length and still remain stable, 
whereas the beam (7a) would 
viously fall. 


obvi- 


Deliberate Redundancies 


The same principle of introducing delib- 
erate redundancies can be extended to 
other examples to increase the fail-safe 
capabilities. Simple beams can be made 
continuous. If they are of reinforced con- 
crete, they can be reinforced both at top 
and bottom. Floor systems with a parallel 
beam system can be transformed into a 
system of integrated cross grids. Redun- 
dant supports can be introduced to resist 
compression, tension, and moments. Sepa- 
rate foundation footings can be integrated 
into continuous systems. As an example 
of a more sophisticated three-dimensional 
and complex system, see the author's ar- 
ticle on a super-roof of intertwined cables 
(SEPTEMBER 1963 P/A). The general rule 
to remember is that the greater the mul- 
tiplicities, the greater the surety. 

The thought of multiple redundancies 
(no matter how desirable) will no doubt 
send a shudder up the back of many an 
engineer, already working on too small a 
margin of time and profit, since redun- 
dancies mean the scrapping of prepared 
charts and handbooks with the attendant 
need for more time and involved mathe- 
matics. This is, of course, true, but the 
burden can be measurably eased if avail- 
ability is made of improved techniques 
in model analysis and/or high speed pro- 
grammed computers. 

However, tlie final reward to both client 
and designer is to see their structure alive 
and well under all adversities and unfore- 
seen events, perhaps when other buildings 
on all sides have been crushed by earth- 
quakes, fire, wind, or water. Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s finest hour was when his Im- 
perial Hotel in Tokyo stood while others 
fell. Many others in our professions can 
also testify to this same reward ® 
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Stoller Associates 


P/A OBSERVER 


When an architectural giant passes, AKING SHAI E 
the eyes of architects turn to his 
legatees to see whether they will live IN М E ORK 


up to the achievements of the mas- 


ter. In the case of the professional 
heirs of Eero Saarinen, speculation 


probably can now cease, for in proj- 
ects gained since the death of Saar- 
inen, Joseph Lacy, John Dinkeloo, 
and Kevin Roche of Eero Saarinen 
Associates have indicated that their 
firm will continue the dynamic 
search for superior, appropriate-to- 
the-problem design that produced 
such modern landmarks as GM Tech 
Center, Stiles-Morse Colleges, Dulles 
Airport, CBS Building, and many 
others. Although the only building 
completed so far by Lacy, Dinkeloo, 
and Roche is the much-admired IBM 
Pavilion at the New York World’s 
Fair (with Charles Eames), the firm 
has a range of most promising proj- 
ects either under construction or in 
design stages, including an art mu- 
seum in California, a major high 
school in Connecticut, a university 
fine arts center in Massachusetts, 
and a college complex in New York. 

Of all the Lacy-Dinkeloo-Roche 
projects currently under way, the 
new headquarters building for the 
Ford Foundation in Manhattan is 
one of the most interesting. Situated 
on East 42nd Street near Tudor City 
and the United Nations complex, the 
building posed unusual problems in 
creating the right environment for 
a unique group of people and in 
relating — and contributing — to a 
somewhat dichotomous cityscape. 
The street to the west of the site is 
generally dominated by run-of-the- 
mill office buildings; to the east, 
there is the fake-Elizabethan of the 
Tudor City complex with its tree- 
lined streets and parks, and beyond, 
the United Nations, which, although 
not adjacent in an architectural 
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sense, figures significantly in the in- 
ternational activities of the Ford 
Foundation. Roche therefore consid- 
ers the building a kind of dividing 
line between the commercial build- 
ings to the west and the rather cam- 
pus-like quality of Tudor City to the 
east—a quality likely to be appre- 
ciated by most Foundation workers 
recruited, as they frequently are, 
from colleges and universities. 

In determining the approach to 
take on this project, the architects 
rightly decided that this is not an 
office building. It is a building where 
people of unusually high academic 
calibre direct the 14 national and 
international programs of the Foun- 
dation, Each program is adminis- 
tered by a staff of from five to ten 
(including secretaries) which is au- 
tonomous, responsible only to the 
over-all directorship located, appro- 
priately enough, on the top floor. 
Although these people work on dif- 
ferent programs, the architects felt 
that somehow they should be made 
always aware of the total endeavor. 
Since their work does not result in 
a "visible" product as in a manu- 
facturing company, it was necessary 
for the building to create the feeling 
of a community of common effort. 
Roche compares this to the usual 
office plan by contrasting the para- 
lyzed man, who can see only things 
outside of himself, and the well man, 
who can observe his body and be 
aware of its workings. The imagina- 
tive solution to this problem is a 
roof-high court around which the 
offices bend in an angled C-shape. 
This dramatic form is the end re- 
sult of the architects considering 
many combinations of buildings with 
differing orientations, with various 
plaza systems, and with interior 
courts, In addition to creating the 
atmosphere desired for its inhabi- 
tants, it will perform two important 
functions for the city: it will act as 
a terminus for the commercial strip 
on the north side of 42nd Street, 
and will, by being oriented toward 
a city playground and the Tudor 
City open spaces, create a sequence 
of opened and closed volumes and 
levels that will be unique in this 
country. Further, Foundation per- 
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Second Floor Plan 
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sonnel will face the most interesting 
views, and, needless to say, New 
York will get one of its rarest ameni- 
lies, an outstanding contemporary 
building. A small demurrer might 
be made that the building perhaps 
turns its back too emphatically on its 
western neighbors, who need the 
prospect of an interesting building 
more than those to the east. The 
Foundation headquarters does tie in 
with its commercial neighbors in one 
way, however: the two upper floors, 
which ring the court on all four 
sides and contain executive office 
and dining areas, will carry on the 
“cornice” line of 12th-story setbacks 
of New York's old zoning code. 

At the other end of the block- 
through building is a strongly-han- 
dled porte-cochére on 43rd Street 
that leads into a lobby overlooking 
the landscaping of the court (the 
architects hope that some of the ex- 
posed granite on which Manhattan 
sits can play a dramatic role here). 
The huge interior court will be 
glassed in from the ground to the 
tenth floor and skylighted above, en- 
abling workers in small offices to 
open their sliding windows in all 
weather and become part of the 
great space outside, The relationship 
in scale is thus: man to the interior 
court, to the building as a whole, to 
the street outside, to the city itself. 
This is a relationship seldom experi- 
enced in other buildings, where man 
encounters an abrupt switch from 
the small scale of his office and ele- 
vator to the teeming street. 

Undoubtedly, this building could 
not and would not have been built 
by a corporation—even a Seagram 
or Lever or CBS. The unyielding 
laws of economie return in the met- 
ropolis dictate against such a de- 
sirable circumstance. It is to be 
hoped that, as a nonprofit organiza- 
tion, the Ford Foundation will not 
be penalized with excessive taxes for 
contributing to fine architecture as 
was the Seagram Building. 

Consulting Structural Engineer: 
Severud - Perrone - Fischer - Sturm- 
Conlin-Bandel; Landscape Architect: 
Dan Kiley: Consulting Mechanical 
Engineer: Cosentini Associates. 


—JTB, Jr. 
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Last-minute word from Roche has it 
that framing of the building has 

been changed so that all horizontal 
structural members are steel and all 
vertical structurals are reinforced 
concrete clad with granite. Feasibility 
of constructing longer spans. 

especially the 85 ft ones on 42nd Street, 
was a factor in the change. 

Difficulty of cladding poured 

concrete beam fascias and soffits 

with granite was also a consideration. 


Revised 42nd St. facade is seen at left. 
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Man-Made Mountain for Canadian Exposition 


TC 


The creation of “man-made moun- 
tains” as housing developments inte- 
grating most of the facilities neces- 
sary for urban living has occupied 
the minds of a number of architects 
and planners in recent years (see 
proposals by Percival Goodman and 
William L. Pereira, pp. 143 and 145, 
OcTOBER 1961 P/A). While this 
may be considered a “visionary” 
concept dating back to Diirer’s ver- 
sion of the Tower of Babel, in the 
second half of the 20th Century, 
building techniques and the promises 
of preassembly make such projects 
not only attractive drawing-board ex- 
ercises (see MIT student problem, 
pp. 166-167, and Harvard student 
problem, pp. 188-189, OCTOBER 
1964 P/A), but also proposals con- 
ceivable of construction. 

Perhaps the first of these schemes 
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actually to be built will be “Habitat 
67," the brain child of Moshe Saf- 
die, a young architect on the staff of 
Exposition '67, the Canadian World 
Exhibition to open in 1967 in Mon- 
treal. Safdie’s plan would utilize 
Mackay Pier extending into the St. 
Lawrence River as the site of a high- 
density housing development con- 
taining between 1000 and 1500 units 
plus necessary shopping facilities, a 
school, an auditorium, and a hotel. 
Before becoming a unit for living, 
however, it would, aecording to Saf- 
die, act as a large-scale entrance to 
the exposition and serve as a stimu- 
lus for the redevelopment of the St. 


Lawrence waterfront. This renewed 
use of the river for human habitation 
and recreation would, of course, con- 
tinue after the fair. 

Its structural system is perhaps 


the most interesting factor of Habi- 
tat 67, since that is what may per- 
mit the project to see the light. The 
structure is made up of connected 
rhomboidal planes, inclined 60° 
from horizontal, joined to each other 
so that the top planes of the rhom- 
boids form a continuous saw-tooth 
path. Preassembled housing units are 
arranged within each rhomboidal 
panel in two layers, each layer being 
approximately 32 ft in depth and 
sloped about 52° from its vertical 
neighbor. Thus, the total depth of 
the rhomboidal plane is 64. ft; inter- 
nally, it becomes somewhat stable in 
its own plane, External stability of 
the rhomboidal housing panel is ob- 
tained by providing edge members 
along the exterior inclined sides of 
the rhomboids in conjunction with 
a series of horizontal bridging mem- 
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Section 


bers that are framed into the edge 
members. In addition, these bridg- 
ing members extend from the edge 
member into the adjacent rhomboid. 
Bridging components are located at 
every fourth-floor level and between 
the two housing layers. 

Edge members of the adjacent 
rhomboids abut one another at their 
tops; their bases are anchored (ver- 
tically only) into the foundations of 
the ground-level plaza structure. In 
this manner, maximum safety and 


minimum lateral movement of the 

edge members are achieved. 
Elevators, stairs, and mechanical 

facilities are contained within the 
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edge members, while the bridge 
members house not only lateral me- 
chanical utilities but also act as 
"streets" linking the housing units of 
the rhomboid planes, 

Housing units are precast, com- 
plete with window and door frames, 
electric wiring, and plumbing fix- 
tures. Walls, roofs, and floors are 
insulated and made of especially 
dense and watertight concrete. Roof 
slabs are covered with an elastomeric 
sealant. Units are joined to one an- 
other and to bridging streets by a 
simple tensioning procedure. 

Edge members may be cast-in- 
place, post-tensioned concrete, or a 
rigid-steel-truss structure. embedded 
in concrete and  post- tensioned. 
Bridge members will be prefab con- 
crete post-tensioned with strand ca- 
bles, or a rigid-steel-truss embedded 
in concrete and post-tensioned. 

Air movement analyses have been 
made so that the design will allow 
a pattern of air movements, due to 
prevailing winds, that will allow uni- 
form ventilation in each unit and in 
the public spaces below. 

Architects will watch the develop- 
ment of this project with great inter- 
est, since this kind of imaginative 
approach shows that the architect 
can be the leader in the inevitable 
dominance of the construction field 
by preassembly and prefabrication 
discussed in detail in last month's 
issue of P/A. As Jan C. Rowan noted 
in his October Editorial, when the 
preassembly and prefabrication mar- 
ket finally emerges as the power it 
can be, architects must be ready for 
it. More architects thinking in Moshe 
Safdie's terms thus will help make a 
contribution not only to the profes- 
sion, but also, and much more im- 
portantly, to mankind. 

David, Barott & Boulva, Associ- 
ated Architects; Dr. August E. Kom- 
endant, Structural Consultant; Com- 
munity Development Consultants, 
Ltd., Development Consultants. 

—BHH/JTB, JR 
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Allegheny Square Competition winner by William Breger with James Terjesen and Warren Winter 


ARCHITECTURAL 
COMPETITIONS: 


Have They Lost Meaning? 
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The results of at least three “Class 
A” architectural competitions in the 
last few years have led many archi- 
tects to question the value of such 
competitions for influencing archi- 
tecture as a whole. The American In- 
stitute of Architects defines a Class 
A competition as one “leading to the 
erection of a definite project on a 
definite site.” 

The travails of the winners of the 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial 
Competition (Pedersen & Tilney and 
Hoberman, Wasserman & Beer) are 
too well known to need lengthy repe- 
tition here. After being subjected to 
the disapproving recommendations 
of a pre-Kennedy Fine Arts Commis- 
sion, the revised design was finally 
accepted by the present FAC, only to 
run aground again on the shoals of 
criticism by FDR’s family. 

When the city fathers of Cincin- 
nati thought it would be a good idea 
to have a riverside monument & la 
St. Louis to celebrate the opening of 
the West, a competition was an- 
nounced and a prominent jury se- 
lected. After meeting, the jurors an- 
nounced that all the entries were of 
such poor quality as to prohibit the 
awarding of a prize. (At least one 
juror said that part of the blame had 
to be shared by a program that was 
too broadly written.) 

Most recently, the profession was 
surprised when the jury for the Alle- 
gheny Publie Square Competition in 
Pittsburgh dismissed 304 out of 305 
entries as inappropriate or incompe- 
tent and awarded the sole prize in 
what was planned as a two-phase 
competition to William Breger, 
Chairman of the Pratt Institute 
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Department of Architectural Design, 
and his associates James Terjesen 
and Warren Winter, Pratt students. 
Allegedly under the strong influence 
of one of the jurors—the jury con- 
sisted of Architeets Gordon Bun- 
shaft, Dahlen K. Ritchey, Hector 
Mestre, Viljo Revell, and John B. 
Parkin; Landscape Architect Hideo 
Sasaki; and Pittsburgh businessmen 
Henry J. Heinz and Adolph W. 
Schmidt—the jury, after making its 
choice, issued a report stating, in 
part, that *Perhaps because of the 
unrestrictive nature of the program 
requirements, or perhaps because ar- 
chitects and designers are not yet 
able to formulate clear design goals 
necessary in achieving good urban 
design, of 305 submissions to the Al- 
legheny Public Square Competition, 
the jury selected only one entry as 
being of high enough quality to re- 
ceive an award.” Although the group 
was entirely within its rights in tak- 
ing such an action, many architects 
considered this a most unfortunate 
public slap in the face to the profes- 
sion, obviating any good that will 
come of a well-intended competition. 

In the past, national and interna- 
national competitions haye yielded 
results that have become part of 
contemporary architectural history 
and/or legend. The Chicago Tribune 
competition brought Eliel Saarinen 
to this country, even though he was 
not top winner. Years later, he was 
defeated by his own son, Eero, in St. 
Louis’ Jefferson National Expansion 
Competition. More recent competi- 
tions whose winners have attracted 
world-wide attention have been those 
for the Toronto City Hall, the Sid- 


ney Opera House, and the Boston 
City Hall. San Francisco has been 
successful in establishing a system of 
competitions of a limited nature for 
housing and redevelopment pro- 
grams. It remains to be seen what 
the result of the American Institute 
of Architects! own competition for 
its headquarters addition will pro- 
duce. AIA is conducting both parts 
of an announced two-phase competi- 
tion, unlike Pittsburgh. 

Why, then, do some architectural 
competitions tend to fail? The cru- 
cial importance of a well-written pro- 
gram is an inescapable prerequisite 
to a successful competition, of 
course, The program that is too gen- 
eral, or, on the other hand, too re- 
strictive, can lead to disaster. The 
client, public or private, who is not 
totally committed to seeing the proj- 
ect through completion can have a 
tragic effect on competitive pro- 
grams. The jury that is not given 
enough time properly to assess each 
entry is likely to make some deci- 
sions it may later regret. (The lack 
of time is, of course, the besetting 
problem of all architectural juries. ) 
Perhaps it is amazing that, consider- 
ing all these pitfalls, architectural 
competitions actually produce, on 
occasion, a Boston City Hall or a 
Saarinen arch. 

Using the Allegheny Public Square 
competition as a case in point re- 
garding the value of such programs, 
we present on the next few pages a 
selection of some of the non-winners 
accompanied by observations on 
competitions in general and the 
Pittsburgh program in particular by 
unsuccessful entrants. —JTB, JR 
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“А competition gives the profes- 
sion as a whole the chance to re- 
search a problem. When the results 
are documented. the winner, the 
competitor. and those who just ob- 
serve are all better off for having 
participated. To do it well is to 
win. The experience, development, 
highs and lows, and excitement 
generated while working are the 
property of the competitor. If the 
solution is right for himself, it is a 
success when he turns it over to 
the Railway Express man.” 
—NorMAN JAFFE 
New York 


+» 


^h 
Seymour Rutkin 
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Norman Jaffe and Robert Malkin 


“(Our entry] was intended as a 
response to David L. Lawrence's 
challenge of ‘a lasting and true 
expression of urban design in the 
20th Century’. . . . Thoughtful criti- 
cism of the jury, and an oppor- 
tunity to refine and expand our 
preliminary design in the second 
stage of the competition, would 
have been welcomed.” 

—Joun TaArow 

Honolulu 


“The problem oj relating any 
building well with the existing 
buildings was a great one. My en- 
try pays respect to the ex ng 
structures, both facing them and 
looking away, and also says: this 
is new—we move on to new things 
while we still relate to the older.” 
—SEYMOUR RuTKIN 
New York 
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"There was a 10-day spread be- 
tween the date entries were to be 
received by the advisor and the 
required postmark on the entry: 
this latter date was not in the pre- 
liminary prospectus or in the be- 
ginning oj the program but only at 
the very end. Ї was considerably 
more disturbed at items such as 
this, which reflect on the profes- 
sional advisor, than by the action 
of the jury.” 
—NorMAN HOBERMAN 
New York А 
Hoberman & Wasserman Photos: Louis Checkman 


*The Allegheny Square competi- 
tion. demonstrated, just when op- 
portunities for great and challeng- 
ing civic design are expanding, a 
return to the security of the Beaux 
Arts womb and the axial syn 
metry, a retreat from the exciting 
potentialities of uninhibited de- 
sign which have as yet had little 
impact on our landscape. The 
Establishment appears to be taking 
over. Design will no longer repre- 
sent a threat to the status quo in 
the environment.” 

— GARRETT ECKBO 

Pasadena 


Drawing: F. Ghery and C. G. Walsh, Architects 


Eckbo, Dean, Austin & Williams 


“The jury of the Allegheny Public 
Square Competition has done the 
profession a disservice by casting 
further aspersion on design com- 
petitions... . The jury must argue, 
of course, that all entries save the 
winner were incompetent. Al- 
though possible, this is statistically 
unlikely, and in this case at least 
partially untrue.” 


Alden Berman 
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“1 don’t think many architects 
would enter a competition in 
which there is only one prize. 

“The only people who have the 
time and energy to enter compe- 
titions are the enthusiasts; to dis- 
courage enthusiasts in this way is 
to sponsor boring conventionality 
in design.” 


Ani 


—MICHAEL ZIMMER 


New York — 


Michael 1. Zimmer 


J. Max Bond, John C. Miller, and 


Photos: Robert Galbraith 


“By glibly discounting the work of 
304 entrants, the jury and the 
Urban Redevelopment Authority 
(of Pittsburgh) have breached the 
tacit contract between the competi- 
tors and the City of Pittsburgh. 
The impetuousness of the jury 

and its professional advisor is an 
insult to the profession and re- 
duces architectural competitions to 
a farce 


CELESTYN J. WISNIEWSKI 
New York 


Celestyn J. Wisniewski 


Alan Schwartzman 
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Photos: Louis Checkman 


Hillman & Garmendia 


The architectural competition is 
one of the jew avenues open to the 
young unestablished architect in 
acquiring commissions of any 
importance. It is discouraging 
indeed when these competitions 
become staffed with juries who 
find it difficult to see beyond their 
own noses as would sometimes 
appear to be the case, The 
rejection of all but one solution 
by the Pittsburgh jury is either 
an appalling comment on the 
quality of design of several 
hundred registered architects who 
submitted entries or upon the lack 
of imagination of the jury. In 
either case, surely the primary 
purpose of competitions is to 
encourage creative work in our 
profession rather than to offer a 
display of the superior attitudes 
and lofty minds of the elderly 
gentlemen of the jury.” 
—Joun J. Deans 
Hanrorp YANG 
New York 


Lo-Yi Chan and Rolf M. Ohlhausen 
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“(This was a] high-handed way to 
handle a competition, 
Our scheme was an open space, 
paved almost entirely, but with a 
different approach treatment into 
the heart of the space from every 
approach, We really felt that this 
would not be a winner as a parti 
but rather some more 'self-con- 
scious’ structure would catch the 
jury's attention, But when this 
basic parti won out, we felt that 
the weakest part of the winning 
entry—that is, its complete inabil- 
ity to serve the function of 
‘pageantry —would naturally 
lend itself to the further develop- 
ment for which a second-stage type 
of competition is intended, . . . The 
point is, that I think there must 
have been many schemes that 
would have benefitted from a sec- 
ond stage—including the winner.” 
ESBITT GARMENDIA 
New York 


John J. Deans and Hanford Yang 
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MECHANICAL ENGINEERING CRITIQUE 


BY WILLIAM J. McGUINNESS 

A unique all-electric heating-lighting- 
cooling system for an office and admin- 
istrative facility is reviewed by a prac- 
ticing mechanical engineer. 


It is now well established that high 
lighting intensities are here to stay. From 
the thermal effects of these, and the 
heat emitted by people and machinery. 
there is usually sufficient heat available 
to eliminate the use of conventional fuels 
for winter heating. Rapid strides are 
being made in heat redistribution and 
heat storage to create a thermal reser- 
voir against unnecessary disposal of heat 
during peak occupancy and in mild 
weather. The equipment for redistribu- 
tion is usually available at little. differ- 
ence in installation cost when there is 
present a system for summer cooling. 

An unusual and well-engineered solu- 
tion for this kind of heating is evident 
in the new administration building of 
Electronics Associates, Inc., at West 
Long Branch, N.J. Designed by Archi- 
tect Bernard Kellenyi, this new facility 
contains 95,000 sq ft. As developers and 
manufacturers of electronic analog com- 
puters and similar equipment, the owner’s 
interest in researching and solving the 
problems of climate control has had both 
interesting and efficient results. 

Moving heat from the interior bays to 
the cooler perimeter is accomplished as 
follows: a refrigeration cycle, in this 
case operating as a winter heat pump, 
produces chilled water. This ра 
through central air-handling units. Cooler 
air from this source arrives at the low 
pressure induction units (shown). Here, 
warm air from the above-ceiling plenum 
is injected by the venturi principle into 
the cool air stream for temperature ad- 
justment. This is a form of reheat. Air 
at a controlled temperature is delivered 
to the space below. The over-all function, 
however. at each interior zone (there are 
40) is one of heat removal as well as 
temperature regulation. 


s 


Meanwhile, back at the refrigeration 
center, hot condenser water from the 
cooling cycle is not rejected to outdoors 
in the conventional manner. Instead, it 
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Heat-By-Light 


is circulated, at a temperature of 120 
F, through coils of air-handling units 
to heat exterior bays. The heat of lum- 
inaires is drawn directly into the ceil- 
ing plenum through the slotted openings 
of the Day-Brite Clymatron units 
(shown). The warm air in the plenum 
is drawn back to the central air-handling 
station for continuous cooling. Only a 
little is used for reheat at the induction 
units in each of the 40 zones. 

In other heat-by-light systems, it is 
usual to reject excess heat during mild 
weather. At this plant, however, the hot 
water in of mild- 
weather requirements is pumped to a 
150,000-gal underground tank for use 
during dark night hours when lights and 


condenser excess 


people do not contribute, or during brief 
cold spells. 
The installation balances at 15 F. Be- 


low this temperature, which occurs dur- 


ing less than 2 per cent of the heating 
season, electric resistance heating is used. 
Outdoor air, at a rate of about 15 per 
cent of the total circulated air, is warmed 
(and thus interior heat recuperated) by 
a heat exchange with an equal amount 
of exhausted indoor air. An anti-freeze 
solution circulated between a coil in the 
exhaust duct and one in the fresh air 
duct accomplishes the heat transfer. 


For summer cooling, an outdoor spray 
pond cools the condenser water. A unique 
feature employs the underground tank 
for a special summer purpose. Chilled 
water is stored there by the night opera- 
tion of a smaller-than-usual refrigeration 
plant. This utilizes favorable electric 
rates and avoids a high daytime peak 
electrical demand. This stored chilled 
water is used in conjunction with day- 
time operation of the cooling equipment, 
especially during hours of peak cooling 
requirement. 

This all-electric heat-light-cooling in- 
stallation operates for heating at only 
a fraction of the cost for other fuels 
and is as economical as any 
tional cooling system in summer. Elec- 
tric rate may prove to be less than l¢ 
per kwh. Lighting intensity in this build- 
ing is 125 ftc, and the power use is 


conven- 


4w per sq ft or more, depending on the 
space-factors. 

The mechanical design was a collabor- 
ative achievement of the Architect, Plant 
Engineer William Hennum, and Con- 
sulting Engineer Thomas Beers. Engi- 
neering contributions were also made by 
Jersey Central Power & Light Company. 
Barber-Coleman Co., Day-Brite Lighting, 
Inc., Worthington Corp, and ITE Cir- 
cuit Breaker Co. 


Heat-By-Light System. Insulated duct work and heat transfer lighting fixtures are shown in 
ceiling. New structure features an all-electric heat, light. and air-conditioning system. Induc- 
tion units installed in ceiling cavity mix heated air produced by lights, peoplé, and electrical 
equipment with chilled ait to provide comfortable conditions throughout the building. 
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No matter how 
your roof shapes up... 


... RUBEROID T/NA 200 roofing (with DuPont TEDLAR? Will fit its shape! 


From folded plate to compound curve—Ruberoid 
T/NA 200 fits them all. A combination of 
DuPont Tedlar and Ruberoid Asbestos Felt 
makes it chemical and weather resistant...pro- 
vides longer life, trouble-free protection. 
Lightweight and gleaming white, T/NA 200 
is easy to apply with conventional roofing tech- 
niques. Also available in green or gray pastels. 


*DuPont's registered trademark 


Makes any shape roof look shipshape for years. 

Get complete facts on Ruberoid T/NA 200 
roofing for industrial, commercial, and institu- 
tional designs. Write to: 


RUBEROID” 


TECHNICAL SALES AND FIELD ENGINEERING DEPT. 
733 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 387 


SPECIFICATIONS CLINIC 


BY HAROLD J. ROSEN 
Recommendations for the education of 
a specifications writer at the college level 
are discussed by a Fellow of the CSI. 


The eighth annual convention of the 
Construction Specifications Institute was 
devoted to CSI’s Role in Education (see 
SPECIFICATIONS CLINIC, MARCH 1964 
P/A). Primarily, it was an attempt to 
focus attention on the major role that 
specifications play as one of the con- 
tract documents, and further upon the 
education and development of competent 
specifications writers. 

The need for such individuals was best 
described by D. Kenneth Sargent, Dean 
of Architecture at Syracuse University: 
“As a professional, I have only to sur- 
vey the more recent charges of alleged 
negligence, errors, and omissions to rec- 
ognize that improvement in professional 
education, generally, as well as in that 
required for the specifications writer is 
overdue. If I attempted to summarize the 
causes of cases that have resulted in 
litigation involving the architect or en- 
gineer, I would list them as follows: 
failure to know or utilize basic scien- 
tific principles, poor judgment, lack of 
adequate quality control, and improper 
instructions, Recognition by the design 
profession of the importance of the spec- 
ifications as a key tool to correct these 
failures is essential.” 

When an architect is commissioned by 
an owner to design a structure, he de- 
velops two basic documents that are uti- 
lized by a third party, a contractor, in the 
construction of a building. These two 
basic documents are the drawings and 
the are 
graphic representations that illustrate 
(by means of lines, dots, and symbols) 
the size, form, location, and arrange- 


specifications. The drawings 


ment of the various elements. The speci- 
fications consist of a verbal description 
of the technical and legal requirements 
and describe the quality of materials. 
processes, and workmanship required to 
complete a structure. Here, then, are two 
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documents, complementing one another, 
each fulfilling its proper function, each 
equally important. Yet, in тапу in- 
stances, we find that the courts have 
ruled that in the case of conflict between 
the two documents, 
generally govern. 

Giyen the enormous pace at which the 
boundaries of human knowledge are 
constantly being expanded, we cannot 
expect an individual to be totally skilled 
in all phases of his profession. Increas- 
ingly, the architect must rely on individ- 
uals within his organization who have a 
more specialized knowledge of each of 
the disciplines. 

The CSI Convention speakers, recog- 
nizing this need, felt that two avenues 
were available to strengthen and upgrade 
specifications and specifications writers: 
one through augmenting the content of 
architectural and engineering curricula 
at the undergraduate level; and the 
other through updating the knowledge 
and proficiency of practicing specifica- 
tions writers. 

Eight speakers endeavored to establish 
the role that the universities could play 
to provide students with a better under- 
standing of materials, materials testing, 


the specifications 


trade practices, business law, construc- 
tion sequences, and the mechanisms of 
the construction industry as it relates to 
specifications that are essential in devel- 
oping competent specifications writers. 
Nine speakers discussed ways and means 
that could be made available to the prac- 
ticing specifications writer to keep him 
abreast of current technological advances 
in building science. 

Varying opinions were expressed by 
speakers concerned with the undergradu- 
ate student and the type of curriculum 
best suited to develop proficiency in spec- 
ifications writing at this level. It is dif- 
ficult to establish a consensus of opinion, 
if indeed there was one, but several sug- 
gestions merit serious consideration by 
the faculties of our educational institu- 
tions. A separate or special curriculum 
in construction specifications would lead 


to fragmentation of the architectural and 
engineering professions. The competent 
specifications writer must first be an ar- 
chitect or an engineer well versed in the 
basie philosophy and theory of either ar- 
chitecture or engineering. This approach 
would require additional courses in the 
present college curriculum for a degree 
in architecture or engineering. In the 
event that present programs do not per- 
mit additional courses, then graduate 
programs must be instituted that would 
accommodate these courses, or else spe- 
cialization at the undergraduate level 
must be begun. Too many competent stu- 
dents flunk out of school or drop out 
because they cannot master design. Do 
they have to be lost to us forever? Surely 
they have the potential to fill another 
role in the architect's office—specifica- 
tions writer, project administrator, con- 
struction supervisor—or they can con- 
tribute administrative skills. 

Basic to the specifications writers' 
needs, it was generally agreed, is the 
requirement for courses in English. 
Communication is vital, and clarity of 
expression via the written word is imper- 
ative. Courses in building materials are 
the next prerequisite. A basic understand- 
ing of materials is a specifications 
writer’s most valuable stock in trade. 
The classroom lecture on materials must 
be combined with field inspections so 
that fabrication and erection procedures 
can be visualized. Legal aspects of con- 
struction documents must also be studied. 
This course should include trade prac- 
tices, building codes, insurance require- 
ments, bonds, and contract Fi- 
y the principles of 
specifications writing (which would in- 
clude formats, techniques, and style of 


forms. 
a course in 


specifications writing) should be given. 
What better way is there to upgrade 
specifications than by having competent 
specifications writers properly indoctri- 
nated at the college level? The other 
method—updating knowledge of 
practicing specifications writers—will be 
discussed in next month’s column. 


the 
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COLLINS, TUTTLE & CO., INC. 
developers 

A. EPSTEIN AND SONS, INC. 
engineers & architects 

BROWN & MATTHEWS, INC. 
general contractor 

SAM P. WALLACE CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
mechanical contractor 

TEMPERATURE CONTROL, ING. 
plumbing contractor 

C. M. McCLUNG & COMPANY 
plumbing wholesaler 

KOHLER COMPANY 
fixture manufacturer 


the new 


Valley Fidelity 
Bank Building 


—Knoxville’s finest 


The Valley Fidelity Bank Building, located at the corner of Clinch and Market 
Streets in Knoxville, Tennessee, will have approximately 120,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space. Bank facilities will make use of the first three floors, Branch oflices 
of national insurance and brokerage firms will occupy remaining space, 


m Knoxville's new Valley Fidelity Bank Building is the city’s first high-rise building 
in forty years. Thus, it is not only an ultra-modern structure of distinction, but its 
opening in early 1965 will mark a new milestone in the city’s commercial life. From 
an entrance lobby finished in Roman Travertine and white Imperial marble, auto- 
matic elevators will speed tenants to the upper levels of the reinforced concrete 
frame building. Bank executive offices and board room, located on the second and 
third floors, will overlook a handsomely landscaped roof-top promenade. 

In keeping with the leadership it symbolizes, the flush valves in 
the Valley Fidelity Bank Building are, of course, SLOAN—famous 
the world over for dependable service, long life, water economy 
and lowest maintenance cost. They are the Flush Valve of quality. 

'To be sure your building, too, will have this same SLOAN 
quality, specify Sloan Flush Valves by name—most people do. 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY • 4300 WEST LAKE STREET* CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60624 
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IT'S THE LAW 


BY BERNARD TOMSON AND 
NORMAN COPLAN 

P/A’s legal team discusses the impor- 
tance to the owner and architect of pro- 
visions in the construction contract that 
will relieve them of any liability for 
damages sustained by one prime contrac- 
tor due to improper performance by an- 
other prime contractor. 


There are several types of contractors’ 
claims against an owner that commonly 
engender disputes and litigation. One of 
these is a contractor's claim for addi- 
tional compensation for “extras” that 
have not been clearly authorized under 
relevant contractual provisions. Another 
type of claim is one for damages arising 
from alleged lack of coordination by 
owner or architect where there are sey- 
eral prime contractors working on the 
project. Both types of disputes were in- 
volved in a case determined by the Court 
of Claims of New York involving a con- 
tractor’s suit against the New York State 
Thruway Authority (Peter A. Camilli & 
Sons, Inc. y. New York State Thruway 
Authority, 13 N.Y.S. 2d 521). 

The claimant in 
general contractor for the construction 


this case was the 
of certain gas stations and restaurants 
on the New York Thruway. There were 
separate prime contractors for heating, 
plumbing, electrical, and site work, The 
general contractor had instituted suit 
against the owner for approximately 
$200,000. claiming compensation for 
extra services performed and for reim- 
bursement of expenditures incurred and 
damages sustained in connection with 
the failure of the owner or architect to 
coordinate the work of the other prime 
contractors. 

The construction contract in question 
provided that *Orders on Contract shall 
enumerate the work to be performed" 
and that *no change shall be made un- 
less in pursuance of an Order on Con- 
tract.” The contract also provided that 
"should any agreement or difference arise 
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on any point concerning the character, 
acceptability or nature of the several 
kinds of work or materials . . . the de- 
cision of the . . . architect shall be final 
and binding upon all parties to the con- 
tract” and “the . . . architect shall de- 
cide all matters relating to the execution 
and progress of the work and his deci- 
sion thereon shall be final.” 

The general contractor claimed sub- 
stantial extra compensation for hauling 
of water to the construction site and for 
extra rock excavation, Although this work 
had not been authorized as an extra prior 
to its performance by the general con- 
tractor, the architect had issued an 
Order on Contract for the sum claimed 
hy the contractor in the lawsuit after 
the completion of the work. 

The owner resisted payment on the 
ground that the architect was without 
authority to issue the Orders on Con- 
tract, since the construction contract pro- 
vided that such Orders were to be issued 
for “work to be performed” and not after 
the work had been completed. In reject- 
ing this contention and upholding the 
contractor’s claim, the Court said: 


“It is inferred by the argument of the 
Attorney General that this proyision should 
be strictly construed to protect the Authority 
against en Wnseripulelis or dishonest archi: 
tect, its own agent selected by it and paid by 
it. There is no evidence of dishonesty in this 
record or fraudulent conduct on the part of 
anyone, 


“It is suggested by the Attorney General 
that an underlying reason for strict adhe: 
ence to the provisions of the contract requir- 
ing an ‘Order on Contract’ to be executed 
before the additional work is performed is 
that it gives the owner or principal an oppor- 
tunity to check on the situation in advance. 
However, in view of the fact that the provi- 
sions of the contract provide that the decision 
of the Architect ‘shall be final’ on such mat- 
ters and there being no provision enabling 
the principal or owner to overrule its agent, 
the Authority would be in no position to 
question the propriety or accuracy of the 
items allowed by the Architect, absent fraud 
or collusion, of which we find none in this 
case.” 


Claims 


The contractor also claimed approxi- 
mately $75,000 damages allegedly sus- 
tained through lack of coordination. He 
contended that, because of the owner's 
conduct, it took him 26 months to com- 
plete the project instead of an 11-month 
period provided by the construction con- 
tract. The claimant contended that “this 
delay was occasioned by the Authority's 
failure to properly coordinate the work 
of the various contractors and by its 
failure to insist upon reasonable and 
timely performance by the other con- 
tractors, so as not to unduly impede the 
operations of the claimant." 

The Court found that the site con- 
tractor had been allowed to come on the 
site too early. As a consequence, the 
site contractor destroyed a diversion 
channel that the general contractor had 
constructed to avoid floods. Also, the 
Court found that the site contractor's 
blasting resulted in damage to forms 
and walls, requiring the general con- 
tractor to repair and duplicate the work. 
Finally, the Court found that the per- 
formance of the plumbing and electrical 
contractors had substantially delayed the 
general contractor, causing him addi- 
tional expense. In substantially uphold- 
ing the claim of the general contractor 
against the owner for damages, the Court 
held that the owner had failed in his 
duty to properly coordinate the work 
of the various contractors. 

Construction contraets require careful 
and competent draftsmanship if the area 
of possible future disputes is to be nar- 
rowed. Where there are to be several 
prime contractors, the provisions relat- 
ing to coordination are particularly im- 
portant. Consideration should be given, 
for example, to the desirability and va- 
lidity of contractual provisions that 
would relieve the owner and architect 
from any liability for damages sustained 
by one prime contractor due to the im- 
proper performance of another prime con- 
tractor, but that would provide a method 
of relief to the aggrieved contractor. 
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For the World ‘Traveler 


Reconstruteion of Ur (2125-2025 B. C.). Burchard comments that “ajter a Jew glimpses at Ur . . . the cityscape seems to disappear.” 


BY JOHN E. BURCHARD 

WORLD ARCHITECTURE: A PICTORIAL 
History by H.R. Hitchcock, Seton 
Lloyd, Norbert Lynton, Andrew Boyd, 
Andrew Carden, Philip Rawson, John 
Jacobus. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42 St., New York, 
N.Y. (1963, 348 pp., illus. $17.95). Re- 
viewer is Dean of MIT's School of Hu- 
manities and Social Science. He has 
traveled widely, and a two-part article 
on some oj his observations appeared in 
the November and December 1963 issues 


of P/ A. 


The title of this book, subtitle included, 
offers an accurate description of what it 
principally is. It is large (14"x1015"x 
115"), heavy (almost 6 pounds), sump- 
tuous, and handsome. It is also compre- 
hensive, despite some important omis- 
sions. Sometimes, the color photographs 
go over the edge, in the manner of *Life 
Discovers Greece." The Parthenon is 
seen, for instance, flanked by glowing 
red columns, which must have been in- 
cidental to a performance of Son et Lu- 
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miére, and this was a performance as 
false to the truths of Greek history and 
as much of an offense to the Acropolis as 
the Athens Hilton is. Surely a picture of 
Henry УП» Chapel in Westminister 
ought to have concentrated attention on 
the vaults rather than on the banners of 
the Knights of the Bath, who did not get 
in there until 1725. 

The black-and-white illustrations are 
generally quite good enough, but so 
many things have to be noticed that noth- 
ing can be noticed very much. So they 
are really better as memos for those who 
have been there than for those who have 
not. The range is, on the whole, excel- 
lent. They are well composed in com- 
bination with plans and other drawings. 
But the weight and bulk of the book, 
combined with the no doubt unavoid- 
able necessity for turning backward and 
forward from the text to a referred pic- 
ture, makes it hard to use, and one is 
tempted—and ultimately succumbs to 
the temptation—either to read the es- 
says without reference, or, since the pic- 
tures are more interesting. to leave the 


essays alone and read only the pictures. 
This temptation is reinforced by the fact 
that the captions are generally interest- 
ing and that the uniformed reader may 
not be aware that they are not always 
right. Still, as I went along, I began to 
wonder whether the book would not have 
been better without the essays, and with 
an imaginative coupling of more exten- 
sive and more accurate captions to do 
what the essays attempt to do under 
irying limitations. What are you going 
to say about Classic Greek architecture, 
for example, in 4000 words? 

Thus it seems clear that this book will 
be primarily a table book, and a hand- 
some and pleasant one at that. And to 
call it primarily a table book is not in- 
tended in derogation. It may well lead 
some people to a more serious interest 
in architecture. The question is whether 
it is anything more than a table book. 

Well, it is not a consequential addi- 
tion to the serious study of architectural 
history once one has the interest. To the 
extent that Banister Fletcher is still use- 
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"THE BEST FAVOR OUR ARCHITECTS ever did us was to recommend total electric design," say 
owners Harry Kuhn (left) and Kermit Paxton on balcony overlooking their new motel. 


"TOTAL ELECTRIC DESIGN MEANS EFFICIENCY AND 
SAVINGS IN MODERN MOTEL CONSTRUCTION" 


Harry Kuhn and Kermit Paxton, owners of the Lincoln 
Motor Lodge, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, report on the 
advantages of using flameless electricity as a single 
source of energy for all heating, cooling, water heating, 
and lighting. 


“When I talk about the benefits of total eleetrie con- 
struction,” says Harry Kuhn, “I’m speaking as a man who 
used to own a motel that wasn’t total electric. So I can really 
appreciate the difference! 

“Take our heating and cooling set-up, for example. In 
each room here we have individual electric baseboard units 
and through-the-wall electric air conditioners. This is the 
ideal—and economical!— combination for year-round com- 
fort, and it also eliminates the possibility of a central sys- 
tem failure that could cause a total shutdown. 

“Another thing I like is our 7-unit electric water heating 
system. By locating electrie water heaters at the main 
points of use, we were able to do away with a central boiler 
room and inefficient long pipe runs. With this arrangement, 
we literally have a never-ending supply of hot water." 

“Something else that's important," adds partner Kermit 
Paxton, “is the large savings on maintenance and installa- 
tion that we realized by going total electric. Why, on heat- 
ing equipment alone, co-ordinated planning by our archi- 
tects, project designer, and electric utility company saved 
us more than $5000 and when you figure that kind of money 
over a few years at, say 5%, it really adds up. All in all, 


I'd say that Harry and I are pretty grateful to the people 
who suggested we look into the advantages of a total elec- 
tric design.” 

For architeets and consulting engineers, total electric 
construetion offers the modern method of combining heat- 
ing, cooling, water heating, and lighting into one efficient 
operation using a single source of energy. If you are inter- 
ested in how it can help you in the design of commercial 
and industrial buildings, contact your local electric utility 
company. They will weleome the opportunity to work 
with you. 
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Edison Electric Institute, 750 Third Avenue, New York 17 


COMPACT ELECTRIC BASEBOARD UNITS like this provide clean, even 


heat, materially reduce housekeeping costs. 
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Job-proved systems that enable you to 
design efficient, accurately engineered 
ventilating ceiling assemblies 


No longer need there be any “guesswork” about 
the planning and efficient performance of ventilat- 
ing ceiling systems. The Celotex Corporation— 
through the development of accurate engineering 
techniques, and new through-perforated acoustical 
tile and lay-in panels—has given new importance to 
this modern concept of air distribution. 

In Celo-Flow Systems, the pre-determined vol- 
ume of air enters the plenum... passes through 
the pre-determined number of through-perforated 
tiles or panels at proper velocity...and blends into 
a gentle, comfortable, draft-free movement through 
the zone of occupancy to exhaust outlets. 

You have a choice of exclusive tile and panel de- 
signs, in types compatible for use in the same build- 
ing: Safetone® Class A Incombustible or Protectone® 
products for time-rated floor and ceiling assemblies. 
Identical products are available without through- 
perforations. 

Left to right: Embassy Panels: 2’ x 2’, 2’ x 4’ 
Natural Fissured Tile: 12” x 12” 
Fissureflow Panels: 2’ x 2’, 2’ x 4’ 

Embassy Tile: 12” x 12” 

Call your Acousti-Celotex consultant-distributor for complete in- 


formation, samples and guide specifications. He's listed in the 
Yellow Pages. 
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PRODUCTS 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 
120 So. La Salle Street • Chicago 3, Illinois 


Canadian Distributor: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal 
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ful in elementary history, the present 
work might offer a powerful supplement. 
for it is rich precisely where Fletcher 
is not. But it cannot replace Fletcher, 
whose systematic treatment and skillful- 
ly and consistently organized drawings 
are not matched here. It is, I suppose, 
a kind of encyclopedia of architecture, 
and in that sense and in most respects 
a rich addition to the literature. It cov- 
ers the field as well as any collection of 
a little 
weaker in text, stronger on illustration. 


encyclopedic articles I know, 


But if viewed as encyclopedia 
(and I am not sure its publishers had 


this in mind at all), it has some defects. 


an 


The absence of footnotes and a bibliog- 
raphy puts the innocent reader too much 
on his own, either for verification or ex- 
tension of any of the statements made. 

Then 


sions. There are the little ones any crit- 


there are the inevitable omis- 
ic can always find. The Hittites are dis- 
missed in a dozen contemptuous lines; 
Susa is mentioned only for its mosque; 
there are no illustrations of Nikko; the 


attention given the Mogul work in India 


Yes. 
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with no loss of precious floor space, 
you've added an astonishing amount of 
storage area. Queen Anne, Recamier, or 
Colonial America, System Cado makes a 
truly handsome companion to any decor! 
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is quite inadequate; German and Cata- 
lonian Romanesque are treated casually 
as compared, say, with English Roman- 
esque. Some important things do not 
appear anywhere: Mont Saint Michel, 
Ypres, Azay-le-Rideau, Pont Valentié, 
Louvain, House of Jacques Coeur, Lü- 
heck, Aigues Mortes, Speyer, and so on. 
Pre-Columbian work was evidently re- 
membered as an afterthought, turning 
up on a single page of pictures and cap- 


tions sandwiched between the Renais- 
sance and the Modern. 
There are strange emphases, most 


noticeable in the modern section, which 
has nine examples from Wright and 
eight from Le Corbusier, along with five 
from Mies, three from Gropius, two 
from Aalto (only one typical of his 
best), two from SOM, two from Perret 
(but not Rainey), one from Eero Saar- 
inen (but TWA, not Dulles), and three 
from Philip Johnson, two from Behrens, 
while there are no illustrations and usu- 
ally not even a verbal reference to the 
work of the Tauts, Hans Scharoun, Eliel 
Saarinen, Breuer, Tange, Pei, Rogers, 
Rudolph, or any of the leading Scandi- 
Meanwhile, however. 
tirely unimportant Smithsons are illus- 
trated. 

This may be nit-picking. but there are 
some more serious things. There is no 
illustration of medieval stained 
glass the black-and-whites show 
neither the over-all effects nor the icon- 
ographic details. The treatment of 
military, mercantile, and civil Gothic, 
especially of the Low Countries and 


navians. the en- 


color 
and 


Germany, is almost nonexistent. 

Most serious of all is that, after a 
few glimpses at Ur or Priene, the city- 
scape seems to disappear and very few 
buildings are shown in any context, pre- 
serving the delusion held even by many 
architects that buildings are justifiably 
viewed that way. (The picture of the 
Place des Vosges, for example, is of a 
few of the houses and not of the square. 
which is the important thing.) The treat- 
ment of the arts is strange. They are 
often mentioned, to be sure, but seldom 
illustrated, so that, in the end, this as- 
pect seems parsimonious. But it may be 
intentional and a reflection of what is 
implied when one of the writers refers 
to the great iconography of the Burgun- 
dian Romanesque as "a tendency to in- 
clude a sculptured decoration" and uses 
the word “ornamental” for such great 
sculpture the Last Judgment of 
Autun. This, of course, is implicit in a 
book that takes its tone from Henry- 
Russell Hitchcock’s attitude toward the 


as 
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social surrounding of architecture. There 
people to be found using 
in this book—very little 


why people wanted the 


are not many 
the buildings 
indication of 
buildings they 
probably to 


wanted, although enough 


attention materials and 
structural methods. 

I regret also the lack of a serious 
section on indigenous and anonymous 
architecture. It all begins pretty well 
in Mesopotamia, but after that peters out 
and is dealt with only in another of those 


afterthought pages containing a few des- 


ultry examples and put at the end of 
the and classical ion. It is 
consistent with the precious definition of 
architecture to be found on p. 17: “The 
most elementary requirement of archi- 
tecture is that a builder or designer 
shall have consciously ntrived the 
form and appearance of a building in 


ancient 


such a way as to provoke predictable 
[sic!] reactions in those who see or use 
it—reactions, that is, either of personal 
satisfaction or aesthetic pleasure." But 
this would justify 


omission of most 


even stricture not 


the the 
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primitive sources, and for a book on 
world architecture to ignore the great 
wealth of the sophisticated indigenous 
vernacular stemming out of traditions 
more than self-conscious design is a seri- 
ous fault. 

The essays themselves are all sa 
factory, if not brilliant. All but one are 
of British origin. but for once this has 


not in general resulted in an overstate- 
ment about the British achievement. The 
American John Jacobus has done an ex- 
cellent and in some ways a fresh job 
his 
examples, after the beginning of the Chi- 


in writing about the modern, but 


cago School, are really excessively Amer- 
although inside he is 
guilty of no greater parochialism. You 
would never from the text that 


the long-run influence of Gropius, and 


ican, America 


guess 


especially the Bauhaus, is bound to be 
at least as great as Wright's. But, as 


Hitehcock says, it is tricky to write con- 


temporary history. 

Hiteheock's own essay is sound, but 
not vintage Hitchcock. Aside from his 
attitude toward social architecture, I am 


disturbed by his view that somehow you 
can understand architecture better from 
pictures, diagrams, etc., than you can 
understand painting or sculpture. This 
is simply not so. To be sure, if you have 
stood in one great French cathedral, you 
may be able to intuit the experience in 
another one from pictures. But if you 
have never stood in one, you just can- 
not do it at all. It is like trying to sense 
what it would be like at the foot of 
Nanga Parbat from pictures. Hitchcock 
does say in this connection that you need 
many pictures and diagrams of the same 
building to come close to this, and such 
a full treatment is not present in this 
book for any building. I have tested the 
illustrations against a number of places 
they cannot 
work this way either for the Treasury 


I have experienced, and 


of Mycenae or Hagia Sofia or for the 
interior of Vierzehrheiligen (which, by 
the way. is not shown, although Wies 
is) or for the caves at Ellora, 


The book does not try to do this for 
any architectural monument, and would. 
I think, have failed if it had. What it 
can do—and does brilliantly—is to 
make a lot of people want to go and 
lot of 
heard of before. or at least never coveted 
And it will the 
right things. When they get there. and 
insofar as their eyes need help 
books, it be from 
books (the Penguin series, for example. 


see a architecture they never 


to see. send them to 
from 


will have to other 


or the classic French and Italian texts). 
But getting them there is the first step. 
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Only a MASTERPLATE floor could take this punishment 


A. Alroll’s Oswego, N. Y. plant, MASTERPLATE iron- 
armouring saves 360,000 sq. ft. of concrete floors 
from unnecessary maintenance. 

Huge lift trucks ply traffic aisles carrying alumi- 
num ingots weighing 4 to 9 tons each. They grind 
over turnings, trimmings and other scrap. They 
pound over floor joints. 

Alroll designers and engineers knew that once the 
plant was in operation they could not tolerate costly 
floor repairs and downtime. Nor could they afford 
continuously high equipment maintenance from oper- 
ating on rough or worn floors. The toughest, most 
wear-resistant concrete floor must be installed. The 
answer was MASTERPLATE iron-armouring, unmatched 
for resistance to impact, high point loads and 
abrasion. 

Alroll designed a floor to withstand the heaviest 
punishment: 10-in. slab of 5500-psi concrete and 
1 in. of 10,000-psi topping. Into the surface of the 
freshly floated concrete topping, they incorporated 
1 Ib. per sq. ft. of specially-processed and size- 
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graded MASTERPLATE iron aggregate. This produced 
a tough, malleable armouring % in. thick to protect 
the brittle aggregate below. As added insurance, a 
greater thickness of MASTERPLATE was applied to the 
floor joints where heavy traffic might cause spalling 
and breakdown. 

MASTERPLATE provided Alroll with an industrial 
concrete floor which will serve longer under heavy 
use and abuse, at lowest cost per year. For details 
on MASTERPLATE, call your Master Builders field man. 
The Master Builders Co., Cleveland, Ohio 44118. 


MASTER BUILDERS 


a construction materials division of MARTIN MARIETTA 


MASTERPLATE 


*MASTERPLATE is a registered trademark of The Master Builders Company for its 
specially-prepared, metallic aggregate for producing "iron-armoured" concrete floors. 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 367 229 


After the brilliant vicarious experience, 
many ought to hope to experience the 
real thing. So despite the reservations 
I have entered above, I do not want to 
fall into the trap that lures so many 
reviewers into criticizing the makers of 
books for not making a different book. 
This Was the Book That Was. Viewed 
that way, it is admirable, and I hope 
it will be widely distributed. I don't 
know any architect who would not gain 
pleasure and even benefit from owning 
it—if only to be reminded from time 
to time that there were brave men be- 


fore Agamemnon. Also, I do not know 
many architects these days who cannot 
afford to own it. On a price measure, 
it is a considerable bargain. 


How to Have a Fair 


BY JAMES T. BURNS, JR. 

Century 21; Tue Story or THE SEATTLE 
Wortp’s Fam, 1962 by Murray Morgan, 
with special photographs by Steven C. 
Wilson. Published by Acme Press, Inc., 
Seattle, Wash. Distributed by University 
of Washington Press, Seattle 5, Wash. 
(1963, 159 pp., illus. $12.50). The re- 


water service-from the bottom up 


Planning an integrated water service system for a school, institution or 
industrial plant can be a deep problem for the architect and engineer. 
The T&S complete line of quality-built plumbing specialties simplifies the 
task — from the bottom up. Whenever a specialized dispensing unit is 
called for, T&S has it for every function in feeding establishments, labor- 
atories, maintenance and other heavy duty applications, Quality-minded 
consultants recommend T&S because they won't let the specifications 
down, on the job and over the long haul, Complete catalogs and product 


bulletins available on request. 


SPECIFICATION MANUALS 


These two working manuals are available on request. Each con- 
tains drawings and data for completely specifying either a 
laboratory service fixture layout, or institutional and industrial 
water service systems for food service, maintenance, etc, Write 
or call now for your personalized, registered copies. 


Refer to 1964 Sweet's Catalog Code: 35b 
TA 


T&S BRASS AND BRONZE WORKS, INC. 


128 Magnolia Ave. • Westbury, L. I., N. Y. * 516-ED-4-5104 


LAB-FLO SCIENCE SERVICE FIXTURES 
INDUSTRIAL & INSTITUTIONAL PLUMBING SPECIALTIES 
Notionwide Sales and Stock Coverage 


экии 
шта ni 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 395 
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viewer, who is P/ A's News Editor, re- 
ported on the Seattle jair in the June 
1962 issue. 


This is a history of the 1962 Seattle 
World's Fair, “Century 21." Starting as a 
vague scheme for memorializing the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition of 1909, 
the fair grew and gained support until, 
somewhat to the surprise of many, it 
opened on April 21, 1962, and went on 
to become a commercial success by the 
time it closed in October (thereby giving 
the lie to the New York World’s Fair 
management, which says it can’t do it in 
less than two years). 

ns for the Seattle fair's 
success, not the least was that it paid 
more than lip service to professional sur- 
yeillance of planning and design, under 
the watchful eye of Architect Paul Thiry. 
Another significant contribution was that, 


Among the re: 


after the fair, Seattle received a perma- 
nent cultural, educational, sports, and en- 
tertainment (practically every- 
thing but the—ugh—Unisphere and the 
Hall of Science will be ripped down after 
the New York fair). 

This handsome book tells the Seattle 
story in straight forward reportage. It 
could be a procedural handbook for com- 
le 


center 


munities that are planning large-sca 


expositions and similar affairs. Of partic- 
ular note are the imaginative photographs 
by Steven C. Wilson, which catch the 
atmosphere of a fair splendidly. 


An Inventory 


BY WALTER F. BOGNER 

Lisnany BurpiNcs OF BRITAIN 
Europe by Anthony Thompson. Pub- 
lished by Butterworth & Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don. Distributed by Butterworth Inc., 
7. Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, 
D.C. (1963, 326 pp., illus. $21). Reviewer 
is Professor of Architecture at Harvard 


AND 


University Graduate School of Design. As 
professional adviser, he prepared the 
competition program for Tufts University 
library last year. 


The marvelous accomplishment of storing 
an ever-growing avalanche of books so 
that any single item can be extricated for 
the enlightenment of one reader grew out 
of the history of experience in the plan- 
ning and operation of libraries. The pub- 
lication of new buildings and devices has 
contributed to the development of prin- 
ciples and procedures, and consequently 
to the continuing improvement of library 
architecture and services. Today in par- 
ticular, with accelerated progress tending 
to revolutionize the design and operation 

Continued on page 236 
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(approx. їз” thickness) 


cost per sq. ft. 


pounds of Masterplate per sq. ft. of floor 


Pay a little-now. 


(for the best floor) 


RELATIVE COST OF FLOORING IN USE 


patching and repair, wheel replacement—etc.) 


flooring cost index (includes sweeping, cleaning, 


Masterplate 


time in use 


Save a lot- later. 


The most wear-resistant concrete floor surface is iron- We could go on. But it should be obvious that the 
armoured with Masterptate. As you'd expect, the thick, savings plus longer floor life far outweigh the small cost 
tough, malleable MasrERPLATE surface costs a little more. of MasreRPLarE protection. It is an investment which will 
But compared to any other surface you will: pay off for many years. 

1. Save on the yearly cost of flooring. MasTeRPLatE lasts For information on MasremneLare for finishing new 
4 to 8 times longer than high strength toppings and the floors or resurfacing old floors, call your Master Builders 
best plain concrete. field man or write to The Master Builders Company, 
2. Save on cleaning costs. MASTERPLATE has paid for itself Cleveland, Ohio, 44118, a construction materials divi- 
in under two years in cleaning time, materials and trouble. sion of MARTIN MARIETTA 


3. Save on replacement. To rip out and replace a disinte- 
grating floor runs from $1 to $5 per square foot. Add 


production delays and downtime, the total is staggering. ? 
4. Save on patching, which runs from 506 to $2 per 
square foot and is strictly temporary. 


5. Save on accidents, spilled loads, lift truck wheel wear 


Ж 
and added maintenance caused by rough, rutted floors. 
6. Save on dusting. MasrERPLATE prevents this menace 
to precision machinery, material handling equipment and ^MASTERPLATE is a registered trademark of The Master Builders Company for its 


product purity. specially prepared, metallic aggregate for producing "iron-armoured" concrete floors. 
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THE GACOFLEX 
ELASTOMERIC 
ROOFING SYSTEM 
FOR FREE-FORM ROOFS 


Performance-proven since 1956... 


Experience is the key to the successful use of elas- 
tomeric roofing systems for free-form shapes and 
substrates. Gates Engineering has been successfully 
formulating and applying elastomeric protective coat- 
ings and linings of every kind for every need for use 
on land, at sea, and in the air, since 1939. And the 
GACOFLEX Elastomeric Roofing System has been per- 
formance-proven since 1956 in such applications as 
The Exhibit House of the National Association of 
Homebuilders in Kensington, Maryland; The David S. 
Ingalls Stadium at Yale University, New Haven, Con- 
necticut; The Dulles International Airport outside 
Washington, D.C., and in many other outstanding 
installations throughout the U.S.A. When you specify 
GACOFLEX elastomeric sheet or liquid roofing (avail- 
able in a wide variety of colors), flashing, or mem- 
braning you can be sure you are getting the finest 
pretested and performance-proven products available 
—backed by the company with the maximum of experi- 
ence and know-how. The GACOFLEX Elastomer 
Roofing Catalog has complete specifications and appli- 
cation data—write for your copy or see it in Sweet's 
Architectural File, Section 8a/Ga. 


Dulles International Airport, Chantilly, Va. e Eero Saarinen 
Associates, Architects eGacoflex Elastomeric RoofingSystem 


St. Peter's Church, Pacifica, California « Mario J. Ciampi, 
F.A.I.A., Architect e Paul W. Reiter, Associate Architect 
* Gacoflex Elastomeric Roofing System 


GATES ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Wilmington 99, Delaware • Phone OLympia 6-9951 
Division of The Glidden Company 

Technical representatives in principal cities U.S.A. 

Western States: GACO Western, Inc., Seattle, Washington 


a 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 418 
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NEW YORK 


PEOPLE AND PLACES 


Photographs by Victor Laredo Text by Percy Seitlin 


The illustrations are meticulously printed by sheet-fed gravure, the 
text is set in Monotype Perpetua and printed on antique paper, 
Carefully bound by interleaving the picture pages with the text 
pages, it all makes for a handsome piece of bookmaking. 


For most people the enduring image of New York — derived from 
quick visits, picture post cards, and movies — is an imposing but 
coldly aloof city of towering skyscrapers and anonymous rush hour 
crowds. It is an image obviously not designed with the human scale 
in mind — one best observed from a comfortable distance. 


This book is a quest through pictures and text for that other, more 
intimate New York found in its old neighborhoods and buildings = 
the city in which the human scale is still evident. 


192 pages with over 200 photos, 8% x 104. $12.50t 
REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


430 Park Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 10022 


...and don't miss 
CITI ES by Lawrence Halprin 


1014 x 814 oblong. 224 pages. $15.00 


"1 think this is one of the finest books on the subject. Every page 
is an experience Edmund N. Bacon, Executive Director, Phila- 
delphia City Planning Commission. 

“A sensitive presentation of the activities, form and texture that 


make cities livable"—Burnham Kelly, Dean, College of Archi- 
tecture, Cornell University. 


In this refreshing, new book Lawrence Halprin observes cities 
through different spectacles —as an urban planner, as an archi- 
tect, as à landscaper, as an artist, as a political man, as a social 
scientist, and as a humanist. Mr. Halprin believes that cities 
always have provided, and will continue to provide, a creative 
environment for men. He defines this environment in his own 
perceptive words and pictures. Over 400 superb photographs. 
A beautiful as well as a practical source book for the architect. 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
430 Park Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 10022 
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all industrial fluorescent 
mi er fixtures in the Miller line 
LIGHTING are completely new. 


SINCE 1844 


ndu | fluor« t! \ ( isl ur Milk 
write dept. IF2 — THE miller COMPANY * MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT * UTICA, OHIO 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 419 
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Siding on this lake-front building 
has a remarkable new finish 

that outperforms baked enamel j 
3to4times: DuPontTEDLAR & 


ATTN 


MMi 


pw 


Despite its location on the shore of 

Lake Erie, exposed to extremes of weather, 
the siding on this new Transit Building 
will stay fresh and new-looking for many 
years. It's surfaced with a new and 
amazingly tough finish: TEDLAR* PVF film. 


Even though these panels with TEDLAR 
cost more than panels finished with baked 
enamel, maintenance costs will be lower 
because TEDLAR is three to four times 
more resistant to fading and chalking. 
And TEDLAR has a smooth, stain-resistant 
surface that does not trap dirt, 


TEDLAR proved itself during construction 
of this building when strong winds spilled 
a bucket of tar over panels surfaced with 
TEDLAR as well as some painted parts 


stacked on the site. Workmen were unable 
to remove the tar from the painted surfaces, 
yet the TEDLAR was easily cleaned and 
restored to original appearance. 


The metal building panels, surfaced with 
TEDLAR, are made and erected by Elwin 
G. Smith Co. More and more architects 
are specifying TEDLAR as the finish on 
roofing and siding. Du Pont Film Dept., 
Box 115C,Wilmington, Delaware 19898. 


Transit Building, Department of Port Authority, Cleveland, Ohio 
Architect: Alexander A. Papesh, Cleveland, Ohio 

Engineer: Osborn Engineering Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Contractor; Geo, A. Rutherford, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 


*Du Pont registered trademark for its polyvinyl fluoride film. | 


| 
For more information, circle No. 341 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Wherever he is in school... 


Model 440 


Model 77 


Haws complete line of fountains and coolers 


fits every school area. When Johnny wants a drink in class- 
room, corridor, cafeteria or outdoors, there's a Haws fountain 
to suit the situation. To protect Johnny, all Haws fountains 
have sanitary design. To protect the fountains, they're cast in 
hi-strength Tenzaloy aluminum, stainless steel, bronze, vitre- 
ous china, fiberglass and enameled iron. Vandal-proofing keeps 
Haws fountains working smoothly and looking sharp. Multiple 
bubbler models meet *rush hour" demands; color and design 
provide decoration. There’s a Haws fountain to fit your “specs.” 
Write for the new Haws catalog. 

Insist on HAWS — a quality product! 


More to choose from..... 


Model 
HbFC 


Since 1909 


HAWS DRINKING FAUCET COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: 


1441 Fourth Street : Berkeley 10, California 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 406 
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of libraries, the need for a comprehensive 
publication on this building type is in- 
dicated. 

Anthony Thompson aimed at such a 
book in his Library Buildings of Britain 
and Europe. He succeeds in providing a 
compact listing of established methods 
for planning libraries followed by an ex- 
tensive and highly detailed inventory of 
buildings. He understands librarians and 
their precise ways, for he is undeniably 
a librarian himself. The orderly format in 
which his information is presented and 
cross-referenced shows his experience in 
the routine of library practice. He is also 
versed in preparing texts for architects; 
his long experience with the documenta- 
tion of buildings for the Royal Institute 
of British Architeets is evident in his 
work. 

Thompson carries the record of library 
planning and practice forward for about 
a decade and a half beyond Wheeler and 
Githens comprehensive study on librar- 
ies, The American Public Library, aug- 
menting the American work by inclusion 
of European experiences. In spite of the 
geographie limitations implied by his 
title, he systematically documents in 316 
tightly-packed pages significant public, 
university, and storage libraries on what- 
ever continents they may occur. 

Architects who merely assemble plans 
for new libraries from data on existing 
buildings will find Thompson's work 
helpful. Librarians, likewise, will gain a 
great deal of guidance in setting up à 
program for a new building, in reorganiz- 
ing their facilities, or in learning about 
various standards and practices that be- 
came established in the first half of the 
20th Century. Important changes that 
appeared in American university libraries 
after 1950 have escaped Thompson. One 
misses the new aim to enhance the use 
of books—an objective that led to the 
abandonment of the locked stacks and 
the distribution of book storage through- 
out reading rooms. 

The creative architect who recognizes 
that libraries are not mere storehouses 
for books but demand a human quality to 
attract readers will only find a few illus- 
trations to inspire him. Two are from 
Scandinavian countries. The first, de- 
signed by Alvar Aalto in 1935, is in 
Viipuri. The second is Sven Ahlbom's 
charming Visteras Library of 1953. 

Anthony Thompson’s Library Buildings 
of Britain and Europe has its place as 
an inventory of noteworthy libraries. 
Among its data one finds information on 
for readers and 


space requirements 


Continued on page 244 
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paint 


Bethlehem Hollow Structurals 
‚.. and expose them for their beauty 


We cold-form our hollow structural sections from blast-cleaned 
steel to make sure you get a smooth surface that paints beautifully. 
146 sizes and gages from which to select the sections that fit your 
ideas exactly. Good reasons to specify Bethlehem. 

Hollow structurals are ideal for exposed beams and columns 
.. handrails, mullions, lint «3 j j s and joists, 
4 curtain wall systems, and space frame structures. 
A Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. Export 

Sales: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation. 


һ 


: ВЕТНЌЕНЕМ 
BETHLEHEM STEEL | “'“ 


More and more top architects are going Gold Bond 


Me nocent 


ПЕ 
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ү 
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The Gold Bond difference: Acoustiroc 
withstood heat, rain and cold 
during construction at Humble Building 
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The acoustical ceilings in the 44-story Humble Building 
were installed prior to heating and air-conditioning equip- 
ment. The weather turned alternately hot, cold and rainy. 
Condensation was heavy enough to actually saturate the 
ceiling panels. Open flame-type burners were then used 
to dry out the building. But the Acoustiroc ceilings were 
not affected—due to built-in stability achieved by an ex- 
clusive felting process that interlocks long mineral wool 
fibers. Acoustiroc did not sag, shrink or warp. 

Each 56" square module in the suspended ceiling is a 
self-contained unit with its combination lighting-air con- 


Gold Bond materials and methods make the difference in modern building 


Owner: Humble Oil & Refining Company, Houston, Texas 
Architect: Welton Becket and Associates, Houston 
General Contractor: W. S. Bellows Construction Corp., Houston 


Acoustical Contractor: Straus Frank-Shugart Company, Houston 


ditioning fixture integrated with two special tile sizes 
14"x 48" and 8" x14". This provided the desired flexibility 
in arrangement of lighting fixtures plus complete flexi- 
bility in partitioning and access to above-the-ceiling util- 
ities. Acoustiroc has excellent attenuation and sound- 
absorbing qualities, and is noncombustible. It is available 
in a wide variety of sizes and patterns. Like to know more? 
Ask your Gold Bond* Represent- 
ative for information. Or write 


Dept. PA-114, National Gypsum 
Company, Buffalo 25, New York. Gold Bond. 


ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 375 


FRITZTILE) TERRAZZO 


CAN BE INSTALLED 
ON UPPER STORIES! 


Going ир... ир... UP! Something conven- 
tional terrazzo can not do; NEW FRITZ- 
TILE TERRAZZO CAN! Fabulous new 
product development by Fritz Chemical Co. 
By substituting a thermoset resin binder in 
place of traditional cement, a much lighter, 
stronger and fully as beautiful a terrazzo 
tile has resulted. May be installed as any 
vinyl tile...on or below grade, on vertical 
surfaces, over radiant-heated floors. Sur- 
face, 90-9595 marble chips...stain, fade 
and crack proof. WRITE FOR SPEC 
SHEET TO SEE PROVEN ADVAN- 
TAGES IN INSTALLATION, PERFORM- 
ANCE & MAINTENANCE AVAILABLE 
ONLY IN NEW FRITZTILE TERRAZZO. 


*1000 series 12" x 12" x 3$" 


"THE VERY FINEST" 


FRITZ CHEMICAL COMPANY 
ADDRESS INQUIRIES: P. O. Box 17087, Dallas 17, Texas 
PHONE: AT 5-5407. 500 Sam Houston Rd., Mesquite, Tex. 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 421 
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This is Wood-Mosaic's FONTAINEBLEAU 


. one of many distinctive custom wood | 
floors that cost no more than good carpeting, yet | 
vastly excels it (and all other floor surfaces) in 
distinction, fine appearance, wear-resistance, life 
expectancy, low maintenance, and adaptability to 
any décor. ` | 
Also ask us about Monticello, Rhombs, Colonial Planking, 


Herringbone, Haddon Hall, Du Barry . . . for your next 
commission. Write for free brochure. 


Wood-Mosaic 
Corporation 


P. O. Box 21066 * Louisville, Kentucky 40221 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 410 


LOOSE 
THRESHOLDS! 


"THRESHOLDER; 
by PALTIER 


GET THE JOB 
DONE 
QUICKER 
EASIER 
WITH 
LASTING 
HOLDING 
POWER ; 

*Patent applied for 


. . . NO MORE ANCHORING PROBLEMS 


WHAT IS "THRESHOLDER"'? — a perfected anchoring 
device for metal thresholds. The "THRESHOLDER"' per- 
mits thresholds to be installed quickly with only a screw- 
driver. Thresholds may be adjusted in all 4 directions, 
easily removed, replaced and retightened. 

Write for details today. 


THE PALTIER CORPORATION 
1717 Kentucky Street . Michigan City, Indiana 
SALES AGENTS—WRITE FOR TERRITORIES TODAY! 
For more informaiton, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 420 
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TERNE, FRANCOIS MANSART AND THE CONTEMPORARY IDIOM 


Few architectural elements are more traditional than the classic mansard roof. Its 
current adaption to highly contemporary design thus provides a dramatic example— 
as does Terne metal itself—of “the very old becoming the very new.” And wherever 
mansard fascia is used, the unique functional characteristics of Follansbee Terne, 
along with its natural affinity for both form and color, are available at moderate cost. 


D FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION 
Follansbee, West Virginia 


Follansbee is the world’s pioneer producer of seamless Terne roofing 


wm «© 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 344 


Architect: 

Harry Weese, F.A.I.A. 
Harry Weese & Associates 
Chicago, Illinois 


Jens Jensen Elementary School 
Chicago, Illinois 


Sheet Metal Roofing Contractor: 
J. Smith & Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Zonolite prototype building #7: A high school 
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Martin Price designs a high school. 


By installing Zonolite* Masonry Fill Insulation in the walls, 
fuel bills are cut *405 a year, returning 23076 annually 
on the investment in insulation. 


What your client actually pays for 
insulation is only remotely connected to 
the cost. 


For example, Consulting Engineer 
Marvin M. Serot of New York City, who 
engineered this building, found that the 
installed cost of Zonolite Masonry Fill 
Insulation in this high school was 
$1,903. 

But that is not what the client pays, 
because the insulation is financed as 
part of the building over a 20 year 
period at 6% interest. 

So the true cost of the insulation to 
the client is about $170 annually for 
20 years. 


Compare this with the annual savings 
of $405 a year, and you will see that the 
client gets a 230% return on his yearly 
payment on Zonolite Masonry Fill 
Insulation. 

One reason for this high return is the 
effectiveness of Zonolite Masonry Fill 
Insulation. Another is its low installed 
cost. 


6" block * bk 12* block 
approx. installed costs | or Pom 8" block loci 
per sq. ft. of wall i 7 
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Wall construction and finishing costs 
were also cut considerably by using 
Zonolite Masonry Fill Insulation. 
Because the insulation goes in the 
cavities, the interior wall surfaces were 
left unfinished, except for paint. Fewer 
materials and fewer trades were needed 
than with conventional wall systems. 

There are other benefits, too. The 
cost of heating and cooling equipment is 
less because smaller units can be 
used. The building is much more 


Design Conditions 


Withoi Without 
Masonry Fi Masonry Fill Masonry Fin 


|4" Face Brick | 4* face, Brick 
аме grade) |Air Space 
8" Concrete 
Block 


25 
a SUR 
Block 


Winter Heat Loss in BTU/Hr 
Assuming m. DB Indoor 


comfortable. It is also quieter, because 
of the insulation's sound absorption 
characteristics. 


Additional facts worth investigating are 
contained in our Bulletin MF-83. Write 
Dept. PA-114, Zonolite, 135 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


*Reg. trade mark of Zonolite Ditision, 
W. R. Grace & Co. 


ZONOLITE 


ZONOLITE DIVISION 
W.R. GRACE & СО. 
135 SO. LASALLE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Summer Heat Gain in BTU/H 
Assuming S T, DB, 75*F WB. Ооо 
'B*F DB, 50°RH Indoors 


45,000 


O*F DB Outdoor 


Without 
Masonry Fill 


Walls 


8* Poured Concrete 
(below grade) 


39,000 


Roof Roofing, 4" Concrete, 


600,000 
2" Insulation 


345,000 


Floor [4* Concrete on Grade 369,000 


Glass: Solar & |:4* Clear, Single Plate 


650,000 
Transmission 


1,225,000 


Ventilation 23,000 Cubic Feet per Minute | 2.389.000 


2,389,000 810.000 
1,150,000 


780,000 


% Savings with Masonry Fill 


NOTES: FUEL: No. 6 oil @ 7.5¢ per gallon. DEGREE 


0 | 4,234,000 | 4.430.500 


4,430.500-4,355.500 - 
“4,430,500 * 100= 1.796 


DAYS: 4989 per year. 


Total Loads Based on Maximum Simultaneous Usage. 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 409 


Complete 
the 
efficiency 
of your 
modern 
building 
design 
with 


inne 


Building? Remodeling? Expanding? 
Equip your up-to-date structures with 
the practical utility and money-saving 
protection of Kinnear Doors! 


These rugged doors have interlocking 
slats (aluminum or galvanized steel) for 
maximum protection against fire, theft, 
vandalism, wind and weather. They open 
straight up and coil compactly out of 
the way to save space. 


For further efficiency and convenience, 
Kinnear offers MOTORIZED CON- 


'TROL for quick opening and closing to 
avoid loss of heat or cool air. Also with 
strategically located operating stations, 
labor time is saved. 


Kinnear Doors are heavily galvanized 
for maximum durability and REGIS- 
TERED to assure availability of parts 
— your extra insurance of low main- 
tenance for years to come! 


For utmost efficient door service, send 


for all the facts on Kinnear Rolling 
Doors! 


The KINNEAR Manufacturing Co. 
factories, 2d Subsidiaries 

1900-20 Fields Avenue, Columbus 16, Ohio 

1742 Yosemite Avenue, San Francisco 24, Calif. 


3683 Dundas Street West, Toronto, Ont., Canada 
Offices ond Representatives in All Principal Cities 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 360 
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Saving Ways in Doorways 


Continued from page 236 

books; on functions and services of li- 
braries under specific conditions; on 
equipment, costs, and reference material. 
For one who does not look to the future, 
it is a most useful handbook; but toward 
the planning of libraries that recognize 
the opportunities new architecture offers 
for creating a stimulating environment, 
and toward the new methods and pro- 
cedures technological advance provides, 
the book does not fulfill its expectations. 
Thompson’s achievement is one of provid- 
ing a wellillustrated and systematically 
documented record of the plans and func- 
tional organizations of libraries. 


The Statement of a Creed 


BY PAUL ZUCKER 

ARCHITECTURE IN TRANSITION by Con- 
stantinos A. Doxiadis. Published by Ox- 
ford University Press, 417 Fifth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. (1963, 200 pp., 
illus. $7.50). Reviewer is Professor of 
Art at Cooper Union and the New School 
for Social Research. Among his writings 
is the recent book Town and Square: 
From the Agora to the Village Green. 


The best way to review this book, whose 
importance for the architect cannot be 
overestimated, would be to quote almost 
every sentence. It is this reviewer's con- 
viction that Doxiadis’ findings will be 
more decisive and in the long run more 
influential than those formulated by Le 
Corbusier. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to con- 
dense Doxiadis' ideas in logical sequence; 
for, exactly as Vitruvius’ De Architectura 
Libri Decem, Doxiadis’ Architecture in 
Transition offers such manifold and 
heterogeneous material that a systematic 
summary cannot be given. As Vitruvius 
writes about the aesthetics of architecture 
and with equal explicitness reports about 
the specific qualities of construction ma- 
terials, about the archaeology of Greek 
temples, the classical orders of columns, 
and the function of all types of buildings, 
as well as about astronomy, literature, 
and fortifications, so Doxidadis 
touches almost every problem relevant to 
architecture and especially to city plan- 
ning. 

Doxiadis’ fame and success as city 
planner and architect is worldwide, from 
Greece to Pakistan (with Islamabad, its 
metropolis of two million inhabitants, 
which he is now planning), from the 
United States (Philadelphia’s Eastwick 
project) to Iraq, Iran, Jordan, Syria, 
Lebanon, India, and Ghana. Yet it 
should be remembered that Doxiadis is 


music, 
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Heavy loads need not poke 
holes in your thermal calculations. 


New-strength Permalite® 
root insulation lays square- 
shouldered, tough, skin-tight, 
feather-light under heaviest 
roof traffic. 


No thermal leaks. Heating-cooling 
savings continue undiminished for 
5, 15, or 20 years. 


Why this permanence? 


Because Permalite roof 
insulation is inorganic. No mildew. 
No rot. No vermin. 


And truly protected 

by a built-in raincoat. 

Cellular construction prevents 
wick-up. Moisture entering 

at one point 

cannot telegraph itself 
across the roof. 


You can immerse Permalite 
roof insulation in water for 
24 hours and pick up 

only 2% moisture by volume. 


And because Permalite roof 
insulation is itself a 

product of flame it is truly 
non-combustible. Formed of 


hermetically sealed beads of 
voleanic glass. 

Flame expands and аппеаіѕ 
these insulating cells at 
temperatures beyond 1800°F. 
Convenient 2’ x 4’ size. 
Feather-light .8 Ib. | board ft. 
Scuff-resistant. Cuts cleanly. 
And now made stronger than ever 
by new technological advances in 
production. For sample write 
Building Products Department, 


® Great Lakes Carbon Corporation, 


333 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 432 


New (5 14” МЕ Column 


Shapes ир to 730 Ibs./ft. 


Here come the heavyweights: U. S. Steel has 
extended the rolled 14” WF column series beyond 
the 4262 per foot section—and they put the 
steel in the flanges where it belongs. The obvious 
advantages of rolled sections over built-up sec- 
tions are: simplified design with reductions in 
fabrication, inspection, handling and material 
costs, For more information, call our nearest 
sales office or write United States Steel, Room 
7675, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania 15230, 


USS and COR-TEN are registered trademarks. 


W- SHAPES — Dimensions for detailing 


These giant shapes are available now, 
in lengths up to 40 feet, in A36 and USS 
Cor-TEN Steels having the following min- 
imum mechanical properties. For lengths 
over 40 feet, please inquire. 


USS 
ASTM Cor-TEN 

A36 Steel 
Yield Point, min. psi 36,000 46,000 
Tensile Strength, min. psi 58,000 67,000 
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National Guard Armory, Lexington, Moss. 


For functional and decorative light- 
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Prism; 625 Mercury Luminaire 
com with Ballast, and consult 
Voigt Company for your decorative 
metal shades? Prompt attention given 
to all inquiries! 

Voigt offers a complete line of dec- 
orative Metal Shades for use with 
Holophane Reflectors in a wide range 
of colors and perforations. 


Holophane #625 400 W 
Mercury Luminaire complete 
with ballast. 


Voigt #1011 М-1 Perfo- 
rated Metal Shade com- 
plete with hanger and 
aligner canopy. 
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Continued from page 244 

also an archaeological scholar, who, with 
true intuition, has made thorough com- 
parative studies of the Athenian Acropo- 
lis and other ancient city centers. The 
aesthetic principles that in his opinion 
underlie their schemes have been an- 
alyzed and clarified by him. The systema- 
tism of his thinking helps him in the 
recognition of the respective given condi- 
tions, a methodical procedure that Doxi- 
adis summarizes under the heading 
ekistics, a term he coined for "the science 
of human settlements" with all its im- 
plications. He believes that **. . . archi- 
tecture gives the final physical answer 
for minor units of the human habitat up 
to the human community. In this ге 
spect, architecture has to be seen as a 
part of ekistics, as regards the differentia- 
tion between conceiving the whole human 
habitat (ekistics) and giving expression 
to the smallest reasonable units of it 
(architecture) .” 

This concept is the starting point for 
Doxiadis’ systematic new solutions in city 
planning and even for the design of indi- 
vidual houses. He interrelates the pro- 
portions of open spaces and masses and 
always considers the factor of time. Thus 
he connects space, time, and the number 
of people: “As time passes, architecture 
spreads to a broader regional and then 
international level after having begun 
first on the local and national level." The 
specific influence of the time factor on 
the creation of space is most persuasively 
visualized in a chart illustrating the con- 
tinuously changing needs of the family 
and its living quarters. 

Although the erstwhile positive form of 
space within our urban landscape has 
mostly vanished since car, airplane, and 
rocket define our completely changed re- 
lationship to architecture, the human 


scale in our architecture must be pre- 
served. Yet, "the human scale of our 
cities has now been replaced by many 
scales, of which the human is the weak- 
est." 

As architects are inclined to overesti- 
mate their influence, Doxiadis is espe- 
cially interested in proving how limited 
this influence is: “The fact that such a 
very small part of the total building 
activity throughout the world is under the 
direct influence of the architect may 
seem strange to us . . . In fact, the archi- 
tect’s influence over large areas of the 
globe is precisely nil. It is very small, 


too, in many developing countries, and 
reaches a maximum of only 40 per cent 
even in some areas like England." 

'The author divides the problem of ar- 
chitecture today into two categories: 
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and earlier occupancy. 
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those which require an understanding of 
local environmental situations, and those 
in which architecture should become the 
consolidating and co-ordinating discipline 
in its special correlation to industry, art, 
government, and to the diverse forces of 
modern expanding society. 

Specific aspects of city planning are 
elucidated through a series of examples 
taken from the architect's own activities, 
on four continents, in this field. Again, 
his schematic graphs are more convincing 
than any model or perspective rendering 
could be. The Temple of Ammon in 
Luxor, the Acropolis in Athens, the Capi- 
tol in Rome—all serve as examples for 
the concept that for Doxiadis is basic to 
all architecture and city planning: the 
perception of the moving human being. 

Once more, this reviewer wants to 
that only very few of Doxiadis’ 

as, those most essential and most origi- 
nal, are presented here. The term, “to 
study," so often misused and wrongly 
applied to the mere act of reading, cer- 
tainly applies if one wishes to fully 
perceive the ideas of this book. The 
author himself calls it “not a textbook, 
but the statement of a creed, not a col- 
lection of statistics, but one man's per- 


sonal point of view." 


OTHER BOOKS TO BE NOTED 


The Eternal Present, Volume П: The 
Beginnings of Architecture. (The A.W. 
Mellon Lectures in the Fine Arts, 1957) S. 
Giedion. Bollingen Foundation. Distributed 
by Pantheon Books, 22 E. 51 St, New York 
V.Y., 1964, 583 pp., illus. $12.50 

To be reviewed. 
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Greece. Drawings by Anne Poor. Text by 
Henry Miller. The Viking Press, Inc., 625 
Madison Ave, New York 22, N.Y., 1964. 
57 pp., illus. $6.95 

For those who have been to Greece, this 
will be a memorable collection. of vignettes. 
For those who haven't been there, the 
sketches are evocative enough. Miller him- 
self, who last reported his enchantment with 
ancient and modern Greece in The Colossus 
of Maroussi (1941), now writes: “In one way 
or another. at some time or other, we have 
all been there, even if only in dream." 


Greek Temples, Theaters, and Shrines. 
Helmut Вегуе and Gottfried Gruben. Photos 
by Max Hirmer. Harry Abrams, Inc, 6 
W. 51 St, New York 19, N.Y., 1963. 462 pp., 
illus. $30 

This well-illustrated presentation contains 
a section on Greek religion, mythology, cere- 
monial and daily life by Berve, and a section 
on the historical development of Grecian 
architecture by Gruben. 


Statically Indeterminate Structures (2nd 
Edition). Lawrence C. Maugh. John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 605 Third Ave, New York 16, 
N.Y., 1964. 441 pp., illus, $1275 
Introduction to energy and deformation 
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He's building space into a freezer 


This built-in freezer must maintain 
temperatures as low as —20° F. 

Yet look how thin the insulation is! 
Its Zer-O-Cel,* a polyurethane foam 
based on Hetrofoam.® It is so efficient, 
a four-inch thickness does the job of 
eight inches of ordinary insulation. 
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storage space, to this freezer. 


Uses hot asphalt, eliminates the need 
for the more expensive cold mastics 
and adhesives. Double layers of asphalt- 
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stalled against asphalt-primed walls 
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Zer-O-Cel insulation, based on a Hetrofoam polyol system, saves space in this built-in freezer at Revere Smoked Fish Company. 


and set into hot asphalt on the flooring. 


Nontoxic. It has been approved by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture as a 
nontoxic material for use in food proc- 
essing and storage. 


Retards fire. It has been rated non- 
burning by ASTM-D-1692 test con- 
ducted by the Pittsburgh Testing Lab- 
oratory. 

We'd like to tell you more about the 
properties that make Hetrofoam-based 
polyurethane foam an ideal material 
for many architectural and construc- 
tion applications. Please write Durez® 
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THIS FREE BOOKLET 
SOLVES SPASMODIC 
HEATING PROBLEMS 


Here's the answer to clients who want the ultimate 
in gas heating comfort—a new booklet on elec- 
tronic modulation. 

All gas-fired forced air furnaces are deliberately 
oversized to provide ample capacity for coldest 
winter days. Most of the time, heat is delivered 


in short bursts, followed by long off periods. | 


Result: temperature stratification, cold corners, 
then hot blasts. 

The logical solution is to run a furnace slowly— 
continuously—just enough to meet heat losses. 
Selectra electronic modulation provides this new 
concept. Except on mild days, the fan and burner 
run continuously: but, Selectra changes the size 
of the flame to meet changing demands. Registers 
emit a gentle flow of warmth, eliminate tempera- 
ture see-saws. 

Key to performance is a tiny space age thermistor 
in the Selectrastat. It senses 1/10 degree tem- 
perature changes, advises an electronic amplifier 
which in turn causes a valve to regulate gas flow. 
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methods of analysis and their application to | 
buildings, bridges, towers, cellular structures, 
and cables. Material from original edition of 
1946 has been rewritten and new examples 
and problems included. 


Taos Adobes: Spanish Colonial and Ter- 
ritorial Architecture of the Taos Valley. 
Bainbridge Bunting. Illustrations by Jean Lee 
Booth and William R. Sims, Jr. Fort Burgwin 
Research Center and Museum of New Mexico 
Press, Santa Fe, N.M., 1964. 80 pp., $4.95 

A survey of rapidly disappearing adobe 
houses of New Mexico. The paradox in the 
use of this native material is that, while the 
historical continuity is strong, the individual 
buildings deteriorate quickly or lend them- 
selves easily to remodeling. This catalog of 
12 important houses includes plans, photos, 
drawings of all four elevations, detail draw- 
ings, and impressionistic sketches, The text 
distinguishes four periods from the past 700 
years—Indian, Spanish Colonial, Territorial, 
and Later American—and discusses their 
plans, construction, interiors, ornamentation. 
Author is Associate Professor of Art History 
at the University of New Mexico. 


Troy and the Trojans. Carl W. Blegen. 
Ancient Peoples and Places Series, Freder- 
ick A. Praeger, 111 Fourth Ave., New York 
3, N.Y., 1963. 240 pp., illus. $6.95 

A survey of all archeological work done at 
Troy—from Schliemann’s pioneering dis- 
coveries in 1870, to Blegen’s own excava- 
tions, 1932-38, which identified one of the 
eight superimposed layers as Homeric Troy. 
Blegen. who has been called “the Dean of 
American archeologists,” has been excavating 
since 1952 at Pylos, itself a fascinating story 
that is only beginning to be revealed. 


The Urban Complex. Robert C. Weaver. 

Doubleday & Co., Inc, 575 Madison Ave.. 

New York 22, N.Y., 1961. 297 pp., $4.95 
To be reviewed. 


Thesaurus of Engineering Terms. Engi- | 
neers Joint Council, 345 E. 47 St, New 
York, N.Y. 10017, 1964. 302 pp. $15 (paper 
hound) 

A vocabulary reference for indexing and 
retrieving engineering literature for use by 
authors, editors, documentalists, librarians. 
indexers. and researchers. Over 10,500 terms 
are included and cross-referenced. 


Urban Landscape Design. Garrett Eckbo. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., New 

York 36, N.Y., 1964. 239 pp. plus index. 
To be reviewed. 


Urban Renewal in European Countri 
Its Emergence and Potential, Leo Сге 
University of Pennsylvania Press, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 1964, 132 pp., $5. 

Report on the status of urban renewal pro- 
grams in Denmark, France, Great Britain, 
Greece, Italy, the Netherlands, Poland, Spain. 
Sweden, and West Germany deals extensively 
with the legal and financial tools employed in 
land assembly and disposition, and with the 
relocation of displaced residents and business 
firms. 


Various Dwellings Described in a Com- 
parative Manner. Richard Saul Wurman. 
Joshua Pres S. Camac St., Philadelphia 
7, Pa., 1964. 57 pp., illus. $6.65 

Subtitle: “Being a collection of compara- 
tive descriptive drawings in perspective of 35 
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DRAWING WITH PEN AND INK, REVISED EDITION by ARTHUR GUP- 
TILL. Here is a complete revision of Guptill’s famous work on pen and 
ink drawing. Step-by-step instructions plus hundreds of detailed draw- 
ings guide the reader through the beginning and advanced techniques 
of pen and brush. Includes almost a hundred examples of ink drawings 
by famous artists such as Searle, Topolski, Dufy, Legrand, Kley, Raleigh 
and others. April 1961, 8% x 10%, 160 pages, fully illustrated. $9.95 


PENCIL DRAWING STEP-BY-STEP by ARTHUR GUPTILL. Through a 
series of progressively arranged chapters, every one a definite lesson, 
the reader is advanced another natural step toward his ultimate goal. 
Information on needed materials; practice in line and ton ight, shade 
and shadow; textures; construction; testing; transferring; rendering in 
line and tone; composition; spontaneity and speed; still life; interiors 
and furniture; landscape; trees, water, fog, skies, and snow; and the 
living subject are all included. 144 pages, 8% x 10%, 121 black and 
white drawings and 2 color plates. $7.95 


PENCIL TECHNIQUES IN MODERN DESIGN by WILLIAM W. ATKIN, 
RANIERO CORBELLETTI and VINCENT R. FIORE. A complete study of 
modern pencil design methods including fine line, pencil painting and 
broad stroke and how they can be used in architectural forms, per- 
spective and rendering. 128 pages, 9 x 12, 250 illustrations. $8.50 


PENCIL BROADSIDES (Enlarged Edition) by TED KAUTZKY. This 
enlarged edition of Kautzky's original work adds a portfolio of his 
drawings never published before. Detailed lessons explain the broad 
stroke pencil technique and its application to the expressions of archi- 
fectural, and landscape forms and textures. 64 pages, 9 x 12, 23 
illustrations. $6.50 


PENCIL PICTURES by TED KAUTZKY. Deals with creating pictures 
in pencil from subject matter found in nature. Landscapes of the 
seashore, farming, country, mountains and woodlands are illustrated 
and analyzed. 31 magnificent plates are reproduced by lithography, 
9 x 12. $5. 


ARCHITECTURAL PRESENTATION IN OPAQUE WATERCOLOR by 
CHRISTIAN E. CHOATE. A logical rather than an imitetive approach to 
the subject fully spells out the fundamentals and advanced techniques 
of architectural illustrations in color. The book teaches by making clear 
the various approaches to illustrative processes in place of merely 
supplying examples to follow. Over 200 black and white illustrations 
and 16 pages in full color accompany the text. 1961, 160 pages. $15.00 


HOW TO USE CREATIVE PERSPECTIVE by ERNEST W. WATSON. Each 
of 20 chapters covers a particular phase of drawing followed by 
analyses of perspective as used (and often violated) by America's top 
illustrators. 160 pages, 842 x 10%, 350 illustrations. $7.95 


COURSE IN PENCIL SKETCHING BOOK ONE: Buildings and Streets by 
ERNEST W. WATSON. Detailed step-by-step instructions and priceless 
demonstrations by the dean of this country’s art teachers. 63 pages, 
7% x 10%, over 100 illustrations. $3.50 


BOOK TWO: Trees and Landscapes, 60 pages, 7% x 10%, over 70 illustra- 
tions and photographs. $3.50 


BOOK THREE: Boats and Harbors. 60 pages, 7% x 10%, over 75 draw- 
ings and photographs. 53.50 
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Vulcathene® has passed the test of time. Af- 
ter thirteen years of grueling service, Vulcathene 
drainlines have accepted the most corrosive ma- 
terials that hospital, school and industrial labo- 
ratories could pour down these amazing poly- 
ethylene systems . . . without failure . . . without 
any sign of change. When other systems show 
their age, Vulcathene goes on year after year 
serving with reliability. Vulcathene is invulner- 
able to chemical attack from acids, bases or 
salts. Vulcathene is the only complete and ho- 
mogeneous drainline system . . . sinks, traps, 
pipes, fittings, couplers and adapters, made of 
the same material. Vulcathene is light in weight, 
requires only lightweight supports. Vulcathene 
is unbreakable, handles easily. Vulcathene is 
low in cost, easy to install and requires no main- 
tenance. Pipe fittings are permanently fused by 
a unique method with patented Polyfusion® 
tools—joints never leak. Tools are low in cost, 
easy to use. For complete specification sheets 
with new engineering catalog, write Dept. 3511. 
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Save up to 50% the costs of ordinary heating systems 
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dwellings of significance from around the 
world with an appendix of 15 additional 
plans, all to the scale of 1:384 which is one 
inch equals 32 feet, with an additional 7 site 
plans at 1:1200, drawn by 15 second year 
architectural students of the School of De- 
sign, North Carolina State of the University 
of North Carolina at Raleigh.” 

Wurman's intention with this interesting 
“pedagogical tool” was manifold: to give 
students a familiarity with the chosen dwell- 
ings. to introduce plan-space relationships, to 
teach a technique of building description and 
visualization, and finally to give a deeper 
understanding of buildings by studying them 
as a group. Examples go from Alhambra to 
the David Lloyd Wright house. The technique 
owes at least part oj its effectiveness to the 
fine printing job, done by Gene Feldman of 
The Falcon Press in Philadelphia. Feldman 
and Wurman are responsible for a number 
of handsome books, among them The Note- 
books and Drawings of Louis 1. Kahn. 


NOTICES 


Branch Offices 


Jack D. билм & Associates, Consult- 
ing Structural Engineers, 801 Central 
Bank Bldg. Denver, Colo. 


Tur M.W. KeLLoc Company, Engineer- 
ing-Construction firm and division of 
Pullman, Inc., has a new Research and 
Development Center, New Market, N.J. 


New Addresses 


A.LD., New York Chapter, 979 Third 
Ave, New York, N.Y. 


Bonc-WanNER Corr., Norce Div., Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 


Harry B. Carter & Assoc., Architects 
and Consultants, 645 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Ferrenz & Taytor, Architects, 1212 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 


Hetm Roserts, Architect-Planner, 161 
Walnut St., Lexington, Ky. 

James Lyncn & Assoc, Architects and 
Engineers, 314 Savings and Loan Bldg., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Francis Pisani Assoc, Architects and 
Planning Consultants, 235% E. 78 St, 
New York, N.Y. 

Durry B. STANLEY, Architects, 308 Bas- 
sett Tower, El Paso, Texas. 


Ezra STOLLER Assoc., 222 Valley Place, 
Mamaroneck, N.Y. 


New Firms 


R. L. ANDERSON, Architect, Dark Hollow 
Rd., Upperco P.O., Md. 


Јонх A. Branton. Architect, 
Artesia, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
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WILLIAM L. SHENTON, Consulting Archi- 
tect, 188-62 85th Rd., Holliswood, L.I., 
N.Y. 


New Partners, Associates 


Jounson & Јонмѕох, Engineers-Archi- 
tects, Inc., Chicago, Ill, announce that 
B.G. Twyman has joined the firm as 
manager of the Project Development 
section. 


Naunaus & Taytor, Architects, Houston, 
Tex., have named CHARLES R. Sixes, Jn. 
and BENJAMIN E. Brewer to full part- 
nerships. 


Tur PERKINS & Witt PARTNERSHIP, 
Architects, have named Ковевт B. MaL- 
COLM an associate. 


Rocxrise & Watson, Architects, San 
Francisco, Calif., announce that ҢОВЕВТ 
А. OpermaTT has been made an asso- 
ciate of the firm. 


WILLIAM В. TABLER, Architect, New 
York, N.Y., has appointed ҰпллАм C. 
Meacuer, Jr, and William E. Lowry 
associates, 


ROBERT Weninc and КороіРНн M. AR- 
sENICOS have formed a partnership for 
the practice of architecture, N. Palm 
Beach, Fla. 


Elections, Appointments 


A. EpsTEIN & Sons, Inc., Chicago, Il., 
has appointed Epwarp PauL chief archi- 
tect, and MELVIN KUPPERMAN assistant 
chief structural engineer. 


FLANNERY & Assocs., Inc., Industrial 
Designers, Planners and Merchandising 
Consultants, Pittsburgh, Pa., have elected 
J. Rocers FrawNERY III president and 
chief executive officer. CHARLES J. Guzzo 
has been elected chairman of the board. 


С̧отнам Licuttne Corp. Long Island 
City, N.Y., has appointed the E.P. Mc- 
ELENEY Co., Hyde Park, Mass., as sales 
representatives for New England (except 
Conn.). 


Victor Gruen Associates, Architects, 
Beverly Hills, Calif., announces the fol- 
lowing promotions to vice-president: 
Frank Нотснкіѕѕ, DANIEL BRANIGAN, 
and ROBERT Lesnett. Rorrawp D. 
THOMPSON was appointed associate, to 
work in the N.Y. office. 


Tue PRODUCE Councit, a national 
association of building products’ manu- 
facturers, has elected CHARLES S. Stock 
president. 


WHEN YOU CHANGE YOUR ADDRESS 


Please report both new and 
old addresses directly to P/A 


five weeks before you move. 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 
Circulation Department 
430 Park Ave, New York, N. Y. 10022 
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TYPE AND TYPOGRAPHY 


This book was designed for people who 
use type and lettering. We believe it 
is the most complete and serviceable 
book of its kind. It will help you every 
time a problem in type comes up. * Buy it 
and see how useful a type book can be 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


* Return it within 30 days if you don't agree. 


NAME 


city 


Remittance enclosed 


Please include sales tax on Calif., 


430 Park Ave. / N.Y., N.Y 


f Type and Typography 


ZONE STATE, 


J Charge my account plus postage 


Ohio, Pa., and N.Y.C. orders. / 022 


P/A JOBS AND MEN 


SITUATIONS OPEN 


ARCHITE perienced in all phases of 
architecture for project managing position in 
Midwest. Submit experience resume and 
salary level. Box #856, PROGRESSIVE ARCHI- 
TECTU 


AncHrrECT— Or draftsman with at least 3 
years experience in commercial and institu- 
tional work. Excellent opportunity for future 
partnership in Detroit area Architectural 
firm. Give complete information, including 
any related talents, age, photo, etc. Attractive 
living and working environment. Box #858, 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNER — With profes- 
sional degree and 5 to 10 years experience 
Branch office with diversified practice in edu- 
cational, hospital, commercial and public 
fields. Growing community. Key position of- 
fering opportunity for design, specification 
writing, client contact and supervision of de- 
tail drawings. Send resume and salary re- 
quirements. Smith-Vorhees-Jensen, Architects 
Associated, 410 Badgerow Bldg., Sioux City, 
Iowa 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN — Expanding 
architectural office has challenging oppor- 
tunity for an experienced senior draftsman to 
handle varied and interesting drafting as- 
signments. Must be capable of working with 
minimum supervision. Opportunity to ad- 
vance to architect's position. Salary to $10M 
plus many benefits including profit sharing. 
If you are under 45, have a minimum of 5 
years direct drafting experience and would 
like more information, send resume with 
present salary to: P.E. Berry Ш, 5161 River 
Road, Bethesda, Maryland. 


Advertising Rates 


Standard charge for each unit i» Five Dol- 
lars, with a maximum of words. In 
counting words, your complete address (any 
address) counts as five words, a box number 
as three words. Two units may be pur- 
chased for ten dollars, with a maximum of 
100 words. Check or money order should 
accompany advertisement and be mailed to 
Jobs and Men, c/o Progressive Architecture, 
430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Insertions will be accepted not later than the 
Ist of the month preceding month of publi- 
cation, Box number replies should be ad- 
dressed as noted above with the box number 
placed in lower left hand corner of envelope. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMEN _ We have 
several positions open in our firm for archi- 
tectural draftsmen with experienced back- 
ground in the development of working 
drawings for commercial type structures. 
Send information and work samples to: 
Thomas E. Stanley, Box 1554, Dallas, Teras 


ARCHITECTURAL LEAD DRAFTSMAN—Oppor- 
tunity exists here for a working drawing 
leader who can produce good drawings per- 
sonally and direct others to do the same. In- 
teresting, exciting work of an advanced type. 
A progressive office. Location in York, Penn- 
sylvania or Baltimore, Md. Degree is not nec- 
essary. Preference is for a man under 40 who 
wants to advance, grow and go where his 
ability is appreciated and recognized. Apply 
in writing to C, S. Buchart, 611 W. Market 
Street, York, Pennsylvania, setting forth 
training, experience, income requirements, 
and when available, 


ARCHITECTURAL PRODUCTS SALES ENGINEER 
—Fast growing, financially solid manufac- 
turer of curtain walls, expanding territories, 
has excellent permanent opportunities for 
sales engineers of right stature. Salary, profit- 


DECORATIVE 


COAT HANGERS 


Make Coat Hangers an ornamental feature of your wall 
space. Combine convenience and beauty. DUK-IT designs 
in all metal, wood and metal can be combined in an 
infinite variety of patterns featuring satin aluminum or 
brass finish. Available in single or multiple units. 


4 Write for Catalog. 
Oe oe 


DUK-IT McDONALD PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Buffalo, New York 14210 


252 Duk-It Building • 


sharing bonus, insurance, pension plan in- 
cluded in compensation. Company car. Ap- 
plicant must be 30 or under with college 
degree, preferably civil engineering, and 
building product or construction experience. 
Reply should include outline of education, 
experience, personal life items, good snap- 
shot or identification style photo. Replies 
held confidential. Our employees know of 
this ad. Address E. I. McKay, P.O. Box 316, 
Monroeville, Pa 


ARCHITECTURAL SPECIFICATION WRITER— 
Exceptional opportunity with an outstanding 
organization, long established & rapidly 
expanding llent salary. Box #859, 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. An equal op- 
portunity employer 


DESIGN DEPARTMENT—Position open in our 
design department for combination designer- 
architectural delineator. We are interested in 
an applicant seeking permanent position who 
would like to establish himself with our 
firm. Send information and work samples to: 
Thomas E. Stanley, Box 1554, Dallas, Texas. 


EXPERIENCED GRADUATE ARCHITECT — For 
project designer position in large Midwest 
office. Submit experience resume and salary 
requirements. Box #860, PROGRESSIVE AR- 
CHITECTURE 


GRADUATE ARCHITECTS—AII levels including 
recent graduates. Unique opportunities now 
exist with one of the country's leading firms, 
due to expansion and growth. Successfully 
established since 1929, our base of operation 
is industrial, governmental & institutional 
Moving expenses paid. We offer salaries 
commensurate with education & work history. 
Please send resume in confidence to: A.M. 
Kinney Associates, 2912 Vernon Place, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 45219. An equal opportunity 
employer. 


Over 60 churches de- 
signed by the greatest 
architects of our day 
are analyzed and strik- 
ingly illustrated in this 
first complete guide to 
the new trends in reli- 
gious architecture. For 
descriptive circular, 
mail coupon now. 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 423 
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Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 
Dept. D.D., 383 Madison Avenue, | 


New York, N. Y. 10017 

Please send your illustrated circular 
which will give me full details about THE 
NEW CHURCHES OF EUROPE by G, E. 


Kidder Smith. | 
Name — 
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GRADUATE PLANNER—To assist planning di- 
rector on a variety of projects in Pittsburgh 
area. Masters in city planning with bache- 
lors degree in architecture preferred. Op- 
portunity for young man desirous of produc- 
ing quality work with future associateship 
in young of architects and city planners. 
Submit resume to Box #861, PROGRESSIVE 
ARCHITECTURE. 


LICENSED ARCHITECT—With eight to ten 
years experience desired by Washington, 
D.C, firm, with future prospects of overseas 
assignments. Prefer man with prior experi- 
ence in the Washington area, Box #862, 
PROGRESSIVE. ARCHITECTURE. 


REGISTERED ARCHITECT—Experienced, office 
procedures supervision, high-rise construc- 
tion, for complete charge local office in 
Phoenix, Arizona. Write giving experience, 
background and salary requirements to Box 
#863, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


REGISTERED ARCHITECT—Experienced office 
procedures supervision, high-rise construc- 
tion, for complete charge local office in 
Washington, D.C. Write giving experience, 
background and salary requirements to Box 
#864, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


SPECIFICATION WriTER—Position open for 
specification writer experienced in the field 
of architecture, specifications for preliminary 
estimates. Send information to: Thomas E. 
Stanley, Box 1554, Dallas, Texas. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ARCHITECT—B.Arch., registered by examina- 
tion, NCARB pending. Successful private 
practice past ten years. Desires to close office 


and relocate. Southwest, South or far West. 
Interested in established firms which need 
proven administrative ability. Capable at all 
levels from client contact to final inspection. 


43 years old. Brochure on request. Box 


#865, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECT—With broad experience desires 
employment or association with architectural 
firm that places emphasis on good design. 
Thirty years architectural experience includes 
fifteen as a principal in individual and part- 
nership practice of architecture, Experience 
includes public, commercial, religious, resi- 
dential, industrial with considerable speciali- 
zation in educational, hospital, medical and 
laboratory buildings and facilities. Practice 
has covered client contact and consultations 
to determine program requirements. Plan- 
ning design, site planning, working drawing 
production, specification writing, coordina- 
tion with electrical and mechanical systems 
and exterior utilities, and supervision of con- 
struction. Architectural direction on projects 
of four million dollars. Member of ALA. 
resident and certified architect in California 
(1934). Graduate of University of Califor- 
nia with A.B. and M.A. degrees in Archi- 
tecture. Active in Community and Civic Af- 
fairs. Box #866, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


four languages. Seeks employment, associa- 
tion or partnership with architectural firm. 
Prefers East, would also consider Europe. 
Age 50, married, family. Box #867, Pro- 
GRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ARCHITECTURAL & DESIGN AGENCY—Archi- 
tects, design or production experience $6M 
to $25M. Muriel Feder maintains close con- 
tact with the entire Architectural & Design 
field. The “professional Consultant” for con- 
fidential, nationwide, & international cover- 
age. Specializing in personnel ranging 
through all phases of the architectural office 
for the past 15 years. 667 Madison Ave., at 
61st St, New York City, TE 8-3722. 


CAREER BUILDERS-RUTH Forrest — Since 
1947 a personnel agency specializing in 
Architectural, Interior, and Industrial De- 
signers; all Home Furnishings and related 
personnel. Trainees to top executives. Profes- 
sional screening and personalized service. 
References checked. By appointment. 515 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. Plaza 
2-7640. 


ARcHITECT—With international experience, 
reputation and working knowledge in Eu- 
rope, Africa, Asia, South America, fluent in 
all corresponding languages, looks for con- 
nection as Consultant for unusual jobs. 
Hotels, Shopping Centers, Hospitals, City 
Planning. Accept also overseas assignment as 
organizer, supervision. Write A.LA. Box 
155, Somerdale, N.J. 08083, 


ARCHITECT—University graduate, registered 
New York. 25 years diversified experience 
in all phases of architectural practice, speaks 


CoNTACT PERSONAL AGENCY-LILLIAN Fox 
—A highly personalized and discriminating 
service for top-flight architects, Architectural 
and interior designers, production and drafts- 
men, in all phases of architecture. Confiden- 
tial interviews by appointment. 18 East 41st 
St, New York, N.Y. MUrray Hill 5-1674. 


HELEN HUTCHINS PERSONNEL AGENCY— 
Specialist: Architecture, Industrial Design- 
Interior Design and Home Furnishings. Inter- 
views by appointment, 767 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York 21, N.Y. TE 8-3070. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT AND CIRCULA- 
TION (Act of October 28, 1962; Section 4869, Title 39, United 
States Code) of Progressive Architecture, published monthly at New 
York, N. Y., for October 1, 1964, 

6. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor and managing 
editor are: Publisher, D. Brad Wilkin, 80 Devoe Road, Chappaqua, 
N. Y. 10514; Editor, Jan Rowan, 325 East 57th Street, New York, 
N. Y. 10022; Managing Editor, none. 

7. The owner is: Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 430 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022; John Y. Cunningham, 209 East 56th 
Street, New York, М. Y. 10022; Gessner G. Hawley, 890 Woodward 
Street, Waban, Mass, 02168; Philip H. Hubbard, Sr., 955 Pelhamdale 
Avenue, Pelham Manor, N. Y. 10808; John Е. Le Viness, Jr. 10 
Oak Street, Floral Park, L. L, N. Y. 11001; Fred P. Peters, 45 
Forest Drive, Short Hills, N. J. 07078; Profit Sharing Trust, 430 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022; Jan Rowan, 325 East 57th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 10022; Kathleen Starke, 266 Bedford Park 
Boulevard, Bronx, N. Y. 10458; David B. Wilkin, 80 Devoe d, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 10514; William P. Winsor, 400 East 52nd Street, 
New York, N, Y. 10022. 

8. The known bondholders, mortgagees and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

9. Paragraphs 7 and 8 include, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, also the statements in the two 
paragraphs show the affiant's full knowledge and belief as to the 
cireumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner, Names and addresses of individuals who are stockholders of a 
corporation which itself is a stockholder or holder of bonds, mortgages 
or other securities of the publishing corporation have been included 
in рге 7 and 8 when interests of such individuals are 
equivalent to 1 percent or more of the total amount of the stock or 
securities of the publishing corporation. 


Average No. 
Copies Each 
Issue During Single Issue 
Preceding 12 Nearest to 
Months Filing Date 
104. TOTAL NO. COPIES PRINTED.... 50,487 50,817 
B. PAID CIRCULATION 
1. To term subscribers by mail, 
carrier deliv or other 
+ 46,180 45,758 
s 
dealers, or otherwise. none none 
С. FREE DISTRIBUTION Ы li 
earrier delivery, or by other means. 8,109 8,219 
TOTAL NO. OF COPIES DISTRI- 
BUTED ........... iol: 49,289 48,977 


I certify that the statements made by me 
are correct and complete, 
D. B. WILKIN, 
Publisher. 
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A unique nationwide 
contract drapery service — | 


for architectural firms 


DRAPERY FABRICS: Commercial and 
institutional 

DRAPERY FABRICATION: 
Made-to-measure draperies 

LIGHT-CONTROL DRAPERIES: For 
schools, auditoriums, theaters 

INSTALLATION SERVICE: Nationwide 
service by factory-approved experts 

FLAMEPROOFING: Tested “Invisible 
Fabric Finish” 


FREE ESTIMATING SERVICE: Mail 
prints or window sizes...estimate by 
return mail 


write: ASSOCIATED DRAPERIES (pept. P) 
University Station, St. Lovis, Missouri 63130 
Phone: Code 314 OLIVE 2-7939 


greeters 
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For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 428 
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REALISTIC SOLUTIONS IN 
TERMS OF TODAY'S NEEDS 


A Problem Concerned with 
1095 of the U.S. Population 


BUILDINGS FOR 
THE ELDERLY 


By NOVERRE MUSSON, Architect 
and HELEN HEUSINKVELD, 
Delegate to the White House 
Conference Housing Section 


216 pages, 814 x 10% 
300 illustrations, 1963, $15.00 


Designed to stimu- 
late the thinking of 
architects and lay- 
men concerned with 
the problem of pro- 
viding adequate 
care for the elderly, 
this book carefully 
isolates those fac- 
tors which are pure- 
ly or primarily 
architectural in na- 
ture and examines them in light of the work 
presently being done in all parts of this 
country. About half the book is devoted to 
photographs, plans and drawings of some 65 
existing or projected homes, with complete 
data on each, including capacity, costs, facili- 
ties provided, charges and services, ma- 
terials of construction, site development, and 
the like. Another section treats architectural 
details, including plan types and rela- 
tionships, typical room requirements, and 
special furniture and equipment. In their 
introductory chapters the authors explore 
the statistical, financial, sociological, and 
philosophic problems that confront any 
would-be builder of housing for senior citi- 
zens that will truly meet today's needs. They 
answer the questions of who should build, 
what to build, where to build, and what the 
project will cost to build (and run). They 
summarize prevailing viewpoints on ques- 
tions of group size, programs, integration 
with community, amount of care and nurs- 
ing facilities, and psychiatrie problems. 
Their study is not limited to any particular 
economic segment of the community but 
examines the problems of retirement in 
luxury as well as on social security alone. 
A variety of architectural solutions are 
posed for each group. 
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ORDER FORM 
REINHOLD BOOK DIVISION 
Dept. M-484, 430 Park Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send _me_____copy(ies) of Build- 
ings for the Elderly $15.00 (each) under the 
following terms. 


0 Purchase price enclosed (Reinhold 
pays all regular delivery charges) 
О Bill me (plus delivery charges) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| NAME... 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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"(please print) 


ADDRESS. 
CITY. 


ZONE... 


Save Money! Enclose with order am 
Reinhold pays regular delivery charges. Please 
include sales tax on Calif., Ohio, Penna. and 
N.Y.C. orders. Send Check or Money Order 
only — do not enclose cash! 
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Barrett...exciting new building materials from chemistry 
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Architect witz 


General Con Fuller Company 


Roofing Contractor: Ernest Peterson Inc. 
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